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FOR A NEW TEAR. WHAT IS LIFE ? 

' What is your life ?' In reference to its duration. 
Compute, weigh it. It is unsubstantial, shadowy, 
fleeting ; a vapor that appeareth for a little time, then 
vanisheth away. We are ' here to day, tomorrow 
gone.' 

The question may be asked in another and higher 
sense. What is life ? How are we to estimate it ? 
What is a true description of it ? When are we au- 
thorised to say, we have lived ? These inquiries it is 
important to settle. We must keep in view the great 
moral purpose of existence ; we must consider what 
we are to live for, how we are to attain the end of our 
being, that we may not labor and strive in vain, and 
when death approaches, it may find us prepared for 
our rest. 

What then is life ? To have a being, to breathe, to 
receive impressions through the channel of the senses, 
I 
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2 WHAT IS LIFE ? 

to be nourished, to grow, to fall into decay ? Is this 
life ? The life of the body merely ; life in one of its 
lower forms ; mere animal existence. But there is a 
spirit in man, a rational principle, capable of thought 
and affection. life, in a moral view, is the vigor, 
perfection, and use of his whole nature. It is made 
up of several parts, or functions. * It is sense and mo- 
tion in the body, it is perception, fancy, knowledge, in 
the understanding j'* it is love and aversion, joy and 
sorrow, with the whole train of passions and feelings 
that agitate the heart. It is the full employment of all 
the faculties and senses about their appropriate objects. 
It is to distinguish, to desire, to pursue man's chief 
good, his truest honor, dignity and happiness. It is 
activity of the intellect, will, and affections ; of the 
whole man. 

Such is life. It is incompatible, first, with indo- 
lence, which gradually, eats out our time, and darkens, 
enfeebles, and destroys the faculties. To walk the 
earth, to draw a certain number of breaths, to sleep, 
to wake, to sleep again — this is not to live in the true 
sense of the term. It is to have the capacity of life 
only. * He was born, he died ;' so many a record 
informs us ; he appeared, he passed away. But 
what time did he live ? What . fruits of existence did 
he gather ? Life is occupation and enjoyment, emo- 
tion, choice, pursuit. It ( standeth not in length of 
time, 9 it is not computed by days, months and years, 
but by thought and action. It is a journey on which 
we are sent out to compass a particular object, which 
makes it necessary that we should diligently employ 

* Lucas' * Enquiry after Happinesa,' which suggeated the train of 
thought here pursued. 
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WHAT IS LITE ? 3 

ourselves, observe, and reflect, as we pass on. If like 
indolent and thoughtless travellers, We allow ourselves 
to be passively borne along, inattentive to the forms 
and events which present themselves, or which occur, 
and to the instruction which every stage of our pro- 
gress, every day, and hour enables us to collect, we 
do not use, we waste and abuse the term and privileges 
allotted to us. We hide the talent given us in the 
earth. How then shall we escape a mournful doom ? 
If we have not been faithful in that which is least, in 
the conduct of this temporary and fleeting life, how 
can we expect that the eternal felicities of the world to 
come will be committed to us ? Are our sluggish 
souls fit to ascend to heaven ? Have we done any 
thing to deserve the prize of immortality ? Our lives 
have resembled the desert, where no moisture is, where 
no bloom nor verdure springs, but all is waste and 
barren, deformed and hideous. What tide have we 
to a reward ? We have slumbered out our days ; we 
can show nothing we have won, nothing we can be 
said to have lived for. We have been slothful, and a 
slothful is a wicked servant. 

Life does not consist in repose, sluggishness, apathy. 
No more, in the next place, does it consist in the riot 
of the appetites and passions, in sensuality and unre- 
strained indulgence. The lovers of pleasure claim a title 
to be called happy. They would persuade us that they 
alone understand the true art of living ; that they know 
how to cull the sweets of existence, while they reject 
the bitter. But it is not so. Besides that the delights 
they seek are fugitive and uncertain, and usually ter- 
minate in regret and pain, they are delights of the 
grosser, coarser kind. They have their seat in the in- 
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4 WHAT IS LIFE ? 

ferior part of our natures. He who gives himself up 
to gratifications of sense, so far divests himself of the 
prerogative of a rational being. He reverses the prop- 
er order of things. He permits the appetites, which 
were formed to obey, to usurp the mastery, and the 
understanding, the governing principle, to become en- 
slaved. His taste is vitiated, his sensibility becomes 
blunted, and his affections narrowed and chilled. He 
finds no relish in moral and intellectual gratifications, 
and therefore discards them. Is this to lead a life be- 
coming a being partaking of a spiritual and imper- 
ishable nature ? To pamper the body and neglect the 
mind, to make the understanding the minister of the 
senses, to allow the soul to be without knowledge, and 
without good affections, to take no pleasure in truth and 
virtue, to be wedded to earth, and hold no communion 
with the skies — is this to live ? It is to abuse life, it is 
to pervert the most precious gifts of God. Why 
were we formed to know, to perceive the charms of 
excellence, and become enriched with the possession 
of it, to find complacency in wisdom and goodness, and 
sorrow in folly and vice, to recal the past, and hope and 
fear for the future, but that moderating our love of sen- 
sual indulgence, we might seek and obtain a higher 
good, by cultivating the understanding, forming the 
heart, and raising and perfecting all our faculties? 

Again, there are those who are neither sluggish, nor 
sensual. They are anxious and full of labor ; they 
rise early, and late take rest, and eat the bread of 
carefulness and sorrow. They are the worldly, those 
who are occupied exclusively with the interests of the 
passing scene, with the cares of wealth and earthly 
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WHAT IS LIFE : D 

goods, as if a man's life consisted in the abundance of 
his possessions. These may be said to consume their 
days in preparing to live. They sow but never reap. 
They strive hard to furnish themselves with the means 
of enjoyment and usefulness, but omit to use them. 
They are servants of the world, and slaves to avarice, 
at a time when they should be devoting themselves to 
the rational ends of existence. They die and leave 
their treasures, they give up their mortal breath, and 
where are they ? What profit or advantage have they 
of that they have gathered together ? Truly, they 
walk all their days in a vain show, and they disquiet 
themselves in vain. 

The indolent, the sensual, and the worldly make a 
false estimate of life. He only views it as he ought, 
who seeks happiness in the perfection of his rational 
nature, in the order and discipline of the passions, the 
subjection of the^appetites, and the possession and exer- 
cise of pure and benevolent affections ; who can de- 
spise the allurements of sense, the temptations of gain, 
the world's frowns and flattery ; who aspires to get wis- 
dom and understanding, who listens to their counsels, 
and follows where they point the way. He is not led 
by fancy, caprice, foolish custom,, and evil example. 
He does not bestow his chief care on his perishable 
part. He submits to reason, and aspires after excel- 
lence over which death has no power. He lives not 
for earth, for time ; he seeks an unearthly and inde- 
structible good ; he has his conversation and citizenship 
in heaven. He searches after truth, and aspires to 
obey it when found. He has recourse to religion for 
guidance and solace ; and finds in her the assistant 
1* 
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6 WHAT IS LUTE ? 

of bis virtue, and minister of comfort and happiness. 
He labors to remedy bis imperfections and weakness- 
es, to strengthen his capacities, to mould his temper and 
affections, and enrich his soul with all generous and 
godlike qualities. He alone understands the true uses 
of life, and can be happy in any condition. Without 
may be adversity and storms and strife, but within are 
sunshine and joy. His pleasures survive when the 
senses become dull, and time has taught the hollow na- 
ture and emptiness of all earthly distinctions. They 
have their spring in the soul, and remain, when its 
fleshly tabeqaacle is dissolved,'and itself ascends to God 
who gave it. 

Having formed a correct estimate of life, we shall 
be able to decide how far we have attained its ends, 
and adopt measures for appropriating well the remnant 
which is left us. The great art to be acquired, is, as 
as it has been expressed, to ' live' much in little time.' 
We cannot retard the advances of age. Years insen- 
sibly steal upon us, and nature hastens to decay and 
dissolution. The spring and the summer escape, and 
we perceive the approaching winter of our days, when 
the senses become impaired, or shut, the spirits languid 
and slow, and we are 7 left to bow the head and die. 
What then remains for us but to endeavor to compen- 
sate for the shortness of life by its excellence, to has- 
ten its fruits that we may gather the harvest before our 
strength becomes weakness, and our labor sorrow ? 

Have we imperfections to lay down, and deficien- 
cies to supply; are our tempers revengeful or 
peevish, our wills refractory and stubborn, our hearts 
cold, insensible, and selfish; are pur affections im- 
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WHAT IS LITE? 7 

moderately attached to the world ; do we feel within 
us the stirrings of envy, pride, and uncharitableness i 
We have then a difficult work before us ; one which 
calls for our vigorous and concentrated efforts. Who 
among us is without sin ? Who can say that he never 
offends ? We all offend, daily, hourly offend, by trans* 
gression or neglect. To all, therefore, the solemn 
admonition may be addressed — ' Go, and sin no more.' 
Go, labor, strive not to offend. Strive to do nothing, • 
which you should not, and leave undone nothing 
which you should have done. Cherish a spirit of ra- 
tional solicitude, a tenderness of conscience, which is 
alarmed at the first approach of sin, which sees dan- 
ger wherever there is temptation, sees it afar off, and 
flies from it. Be faithful and resolute with yourselves ; 
use no reserve, nor artifice. Lay your hearts open to 
your own inspection; fear not to look into them; 
make yourselves familiar with their most secret re- 
cesses, and spare no passion or feeling you are forbid- 
den to indulge, as at war with reason and holiness. 
Attack the enemy in his strong hold, and expel him at 
once. 

Consider the lofty standard of perfection, with which 
you are furnished in the instructions and example of 
Jesus. Contemplate your distance from it ; keep in 
view your weakness, and the thousand injurious influ- 
ences to which you are exposed, and arm yourselves 
with courage for the conflict. Be vigilant, be wary, 
be firm. Encourage an ardent love and thirst of ex- 
cellence. Cultivate a spirit of deep and cheerful piety, 
and labor to strengthen and perfect within you the 
christian virtues of benevolence, humility, temperance, 
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8 NEW TSAR. 

patience, submission and trust. Tou then accomplish 
the purpose for which you were sent into the world, 
and become fit for a removal, whenever the provi- 
dence of God shall call you hence. 

Your efforts must not only be vigorous, but seasona- 
ble. No time is so fit as the present. Your work 
becomes every day less easy. Delay increases its 
difficulty, and produces in you a growing aversion to 
begin it. Remember, too, the uncertainty and rapid 
waste of life. Another year of the short term as- 
signed you is past, and you are brought proportiona- 
bly near the grave. This, it may be, gives you little 
concern. A year, compared with the whole term of 
human life, or the sum that remains of it, you perhaps 
regard as a trifle. But be not deceived. Of the 
whole time, which may be yet granted to any of us, 
a year forms no inconsiderable portion. You look 
forward, perhaps, to old age. But old age, you should 
recollect, is allotted to few. Of those who are every 
year dropping from your sight, are the greater part 
old ? No. A small proportion only are old. 
' A year you think a trifling matter. But view the 
changes which a single year occasions, you will no 
longer regard it as such. Look back on the past. 
Has death made no inroads in the circle of your ac- 
quaintances and friends ? Has the face of society with- 
in the range of your observation undergone no altera- 
tion ? Of those who commenced the year with you, 
have none gone down to the grave ? Yes. Each year 
bears numbers to that place whence they shall 
not return. Each year many hearts are pierced 
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NEW TEAR. 9 

with sorrow, and many dwellings filled with dejection 
and gloom. 

We survive, but how long, is in the secret counsels 
of heaven. What changes await us in coming time, 
through what scenes we may be called to pass, wheth- 
er another year shall be added to our lives, or we are 
to fall by the way, whether we shall weep for friends 
summoned away, or they for us, who shall precede, 
and who follow, is known only to him who gave our 
breath, and who takes it away. These, though trite, 
are solemn reflections. Let us not too readily dismiss 
them. Let us not allow the hurry of business, or of 
amusement, earthly cares, and occupations, to banish 
them from our minds. 

The season calls for seriousness. It holds the lan- 
guage of grave admonition. It tells us of change ; it 
tells of decay and age ; it tells of death. Let us not 
be deaf to its warnings. We are now entering on the 
year. Let us leave our sins at its threshold. Let us 
not take them with us, yet more to deform our spirits, 
and aggravate our sorrows. 

The future is to us a dark abyss, an impenetrable 
mystery. We should think of it with awe. We 
should fear to abuse the moment that is given us, for 
it may be the last. The sun will rise and set, and the 
busy world will move on, and some will enjoy, and 
many will sorrow, but we may have no part in any . 
thing that is done, or known, or felt, 
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THE DEAD PRAISE NOT THE LORD. 

1 
Deep dwellers in yon cells profound 

Where dreamless slumbers reign, 

No murmuring sigh, nor grateful sound 

Rise from your drear domain. 

But ye, upon whose unsealed eye 

Creation's glory breaks, 
When morning opes the porta led sky, 

Or Night her sceptre takes ; 

Ye, to whose ear a thrilling strain 

Of harmony doth rise, 
From warbling grove and wind-swept main, 

While Echo's voice replies, 

Whose buoyant footsteps traverse o'er 

Gay Summer's blooming fields, 
Whose free hands pluck the golden store 

That lavish Nature yields; 

Oh ! praise the author of your breath, 

The giver of your joy, 
Until the icy hand of Death 

Time's fragile harp destroy ; 

'Till rising where immortal lyres 

Shall to your hand be given, 
Ye find that ye on Earth have learned 

The melody of Heaven. 

H. 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

Matt, x, 29, 30. Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? And 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without your Father. But 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

The doctrine of a divine providence is essential to 
the integrity of faith. Indeed, religion rests upon it ; 
for after the idea of a God, the next fundamental 
truth is, that he superintends the aflairs of the uni- 
verse. Where this truth is doubted, a revelation can 
find nothing in the mind, on which its authority may 
be established. The proof, that a general superin* 
tendance of the creation is maintained by its Author, is 
as satisfactory, as its necessity is obvious. If God 
created the world, we know that he takes care of it ; 
for the plain reasons, that it cannot take care of itself, 
and that, if he possesses the perfections ascribed to Him, 
neither his wisdom nor his goodness would permit 
him to neglect his own works. It is not my purpose, 
however, to prove a doctrine, which every christian 
must acknowledge. My object will be to exhibit its 
true character. Is there not reason to confess, that 
our belief gives us less comfort than we ought to de- 
rive from it, because we have not distinct notions on 
"the subjects which it embraces ? We cannot indeed 
expect that the whole process of the divine govern- 
ment should be clear to our apprehension 5 for it is 
the action of an Infinite Mind ; and influences and re- 
sults extending tnrough the universe and through eter- 
nity are beyond our understanding. But besides this 
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12 DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

cause of obscurity, the minds of many christians have 
been confused by speculations more ingenious than 
solid, that rather display intellectual industry, than 
aid moral improvement. It may be profitable to step 
aside from such speculations, and recur to the simple 
principles which we all have occasion to use. I shall 
endeavor to present those truths respecting the provi- 
dence of God over our world, which, as they are both 
certain and practical, should be contemplated and fix- 
ed in our minds. 

1. In the first place we observe, that there is a 
providence, embracing all the affairs and interests, all 
the beings and things of our world. — Of the universe, 
I might say with equal truth, were we not confining 
our view to this earth ; my present object being not so 
much to increase our sense of the divine greatness, as 
to establish the conviction of our dependence on the 
divine will. I repeat then, that there is a providence 
emanating from God, and embracing all the interests, 
great and small, all the affairs, public and private, all 
the beings, whether good or bad, strong or weak, en- 
lightened or ignorant, all the events, every part, cir- 
cumstance and relation, every thing material or spiritu- 
al, transitory or permanent, of the world, in which we 
live. Nothing is too high or mighty for its reach; 
there is no height nor might except through its agen- 
cy. Nothing is too low or feeble for its protection ; 
the insect and the man, are alike its care. The 
earth moves on its orbit, involving us in alternate light 
and darkness ; the seasons return in their annual visits ; 
the storm pours its fury upon the village and the de- 
sert, and the soft wind now strengthens, and now en- 
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ervates the human frame, while it falls at the same mo- 
ment on the unseen flower, to open its desolate beau- 
ty ; the business of families, of society, and of nations 
goes on, in successive changes of fortune, prostrating 
one and raising another ; one is born into the family 
of men, and another dies out of its number ; life is 
sustained, the world is preserved; every thing that 
lives, lives, every thing that acts, acts, every thing that 
is, is ; — through the providence of God. As it was said 
of the divine word, so may we say of the divine provi- 
dence ; — all things are by it, and without it is nothing 
done that is done. On this all encircling, all pervading 
power, depends the existence of the individual and of 
the species, and were its support to be withdrawn for a 
moment, all would sink into instant annihilation. In 
God, man and beast, the physical and the moral, live, 
and move, and have their being. 

Deducible and inevitable as this doctrine is, from the 
character of the Supreme Being, and the nature of 
created things, an objection sometimes occurs, which 
may be traced to a mistaken reverence. To some 
persons such a care of the world appears unworthy of 
God. They find it difficult to believe, that one so 
great and glorious should condescend to watch over 
(he petty concerns of earth. They may be relieved, 
by considering that the common measures of compari- 
son are faulty. God does not estimate character or 
condition according to our rules. In the judgment of 
perfect wisdom, the good only is great ; the import- 
ance of things is determined by their connexion with 
moral causes or effects, not by outward appearance or 
immediate results. Still further, let it be observed. 
2 
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14 DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

that we often see the relation that occurrences, which 
in their independent character we should term trivia), 
or causes, which at first seemed insignificant, bear to 
matters of wide and deep interest. And when it is 
also considered, that our vision is limited to a narrow 
space and a brief period, while the connexions of 
events and agencies reach through worlds and ages 
innumerable, no one, it would seem, could doubt, that 
He, whose eye includes the whole at a glance, may 
often perceive consequences, and still more often dis- 
cover tendencies and operations, which shall invest an 
incident of apparently little value with the highest im- 
portance* ShaH we then, in our ignorance, presume 
to say, that one thing is more beneath the attention of 
God than another ? Or shall we deem it unworthy of 
Him to watch over that,, which it was not unworthy of 
Him to make? When reason tells us that not ao 
atom could . move without a power derived from Him, 
and science has shown us that the harmony of nature 
may be disturbed by the slightest change in the most 
minute of its dependencies, shall we affirm or suspect, 
that the Eternal Author cannot, with a proper regard 
to his own excellence, superintend its movements > 
If they originate in Him, why may they not be con- 
trolled by Him ? The harmony of nature, I said. Yes £ 
for nature is but an instrument of countless strings, 
from which the divine hand is ever drawing music, 
beyond a creature's skill. Shall the christian, finally, 
hesitate to admit a constant providence, when the 
teacher, whom he acknowledges to have been sent 
from heaven, declared, that not a sparrow should fall 
to the ground without our Father, the supreme and 
only God ? 
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2. The second remark, which we should bring into 
notice, is, that in the conduct of his providence God uses 
general laws. Do not attempt to embarrass the sub- 
ject by asking for a philosophical definition of general 
laws. Common minds easily and correctly understand 
the expression. The Creator having imparted certain 
powers, — physical to matter, and rational or moral 
to mind, — ordained that those powers should operate 
according to certain relations, so that under a particular 
concurrence of circumstances some effects should fol- 
low rather than others. For example ; — that when 
two bodies came within the sphere of mutual influ- 
ence, the larger body, other things being equal, should 
attract the smaller ; that when the blood ceased to flow 
through the arteries of the human frame, syncope or 
death should ensue ; that, when truth met the mind 
fairly, it should influence it. These rules respecting 
die relations of things may be called the principles, on 
which the divine providence or government proceeds. 
They are general laws, that is, conditions which the 
Creator has been pleased to annex to the existence of 
the world, and which he regards in his superintend- 
ance of it. Without them we should have confusion 
in the place of order, uncertainty instead of knowledge, 
and fear in the room of confidence. They do not 
exclude the Maker from thf oversight of his works, 
they are not entrusted with his power, they are not 
voluntary or intelligent agents. \ They do not hang a 
curtain between the Deity and his creation, which pre- 
vents him from observing its afrairs, or men from dis- 
cerning his will } but they may be compared to avenues 
which God chose at the beginning, as the channels of 
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communication with his creatures, and through which 
his care has ever since reached the earth and its in- 
habitants. 

The same principle of our nature often discovers it- 
self here, which is exposed in matters of less* con- 
cernment. Familiarity breeds indifference. Men 
regard these ordinary ways of divine approach to 
their world, ways which centuries of use have worn 
into deep and broad lines, as no longer presenting a 
connexion between heaven and earth, and when they 
would find God, instead of looking into these wonted 
courses of his providence, they seek some new mani- 
festation of his presence. The Christian, as did the 
Jew, inquires for a sign ; and which is the more unrea- 
sonable ? The Jew had a volume of national history 
and religion, full of signs, but the Christian has the his- 
tory of a world from the first hour to the moment of 
his inquiry, on every page of which he may find eviden- 
ces of a supporting Deity, as legible in the small and 
crowded characters of human condition, as in the bold- 
er marks of physical action. 

3. As if in compassion to human infirmity, God does 
not however confine himself to the use of these general 
laws ; and we next remark, that the divine providence 
has special modes of operation, which it frequently 
adopts — frequently in regard to an individual, but which 
it is continually using in regard to the race. I can have 
no doubt, that by particular interpositions, suspending 
or modifying what would be the result of general laws, 
our Father in heaven signalizes his care for us. In 
other words, I must believe that God often prevents 
or qualifies those effects, which would proceed from the 
natural relations of things. If, for example* according 
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to the usual law of attraction, a stone in its descent 
from the air, into which it had been cast, would fall 
upon an individual, and that stone should be turned out 
of its course, that he might escape uninjured ; there 
would be the exercise of a particular providence. 
Or, if in my walks I should be drawn by cries of distress, 
which according to the laws that regulate the transmis- 
sion of sound would be inaudible at that distance, and 
should thence become the instrument of relief to a suf- 
fering being ^ God would have interposed in is behalf 
by a special providence. Such instances, — similar I 
mean in respect to their violation of the usual rules 
which govern cause and effect, but almost as vari- 
ous in kind as the exigencies to meet which they are 
brought into the course of things, — are, it is my belief, 
continually occurring. My faith results from my idea 
of the divine character, for such an attention to the 
wants of his creatures is a beautiful result of Infinite Be- 
nevolence. My confidence in the doctrine is confirm- 
ed by the language of prayer, for without this key sup- 
plication for temporal favors would be a mystery, the 
purpose of which I could not penetrate, to say nothing 
of the irreverence, to which I could not be reconciled, of 
asking for an interruption of invariable, laws. My be- 
lief is strengthened by the words of scripture, and the 
teaching of Jesus Christ ; and finally, it encounters no 
difficulty in any of the objections that are made to it, 
of which I will notice but two, the most plausible. 

Oneofthem supposes an incompatibility between this 
doctrine and the truth already intimated, that the 
universe is so bound together by mutual dependen- 
cies, that the suspension of a general law, however brief 
2* 
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or slight its immediate effect, would disturb the order 
of the whole creation ; by multiplying these inter- 
ferences, the disturbance would be increased, and 
the world be filled with discord. The reply is simply 
this ; that if any other being than God check the mo- 
tion of the least part of this vast system, disorder 
must be felt through all its extent. But the Power, 
which organized the creation, can, while it arrests 
one movement, cause all the others to go on in their 
usual course. Whatever is necessary to the force or 
harmony of the whole, is now supplied in an extraor- 
dinary in place of the common way, by the direct ex- 
ercise of Omnipotence, to maintain the rest of the sys- 
tem in its order, while one part is changed. We need 
only to suppose the immediate agency of God ; which is 
the very idea,' that constitutes the reality of a particu- 
lar providence. And though it may seem to us a per- 
plexing and a mighty labor to maintain such a care of 
the universe, yet to Him who, in kindness to his crea- 
tures, has assumed it, labor and perplexity are un- 
known. To control the interests of a world, however 
complicated, is but to send forth the energy of his will 
by an act of love. 

4. The other objection is answered by what I would 
urge as a fourth principle, to be regarded by us in 
forming our conceptions of the divine providence. 
We are not able to distinguish between its general and 
its particular operations, between its usual courses and 
its special interpositions. It is said that the doctrine 
of a particular providence is liable to great abuse, and 
that it may become the nurse of superstition, pride, 
and indolence. We remove the doctrine from all 
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such objections, by denying the competency of man 
to determine to which class of influences he shall as* 
eribe events* They all come from God; this he 
knows ; not a sparrow falls to the ground without our 
Father's permission ; but whether they are the effects 
of established principles, or consequences that flow 
from their suspension ; whether the sparrow falls, be- 
cause the laws which regulate matter and motion 
bring it to the earth, or because in this instance they 
are counteracted, we do not, and cannot know. 

It seems to me that this truth may be presented 
without limitation. We never can decide respecting 
the interposition of a particular providence, excepting 
where a miracle is wrought. One important differ- 
ence, if it be not the essential distinction, between the 
act of a particular providence and a miracle, is, that 
the peculiar character of the one is discernible. We 
see that it is without the line of ordinary operations. 
We say that it is beyond the power of natural causes, 
or that it cannot be the effect of general laws, — by 
which we can only mean, that we never saw or heard 
of such effects produced by these causes, and we 
therefore ascribe them directly to the divine power ; 
and this is a sound conclusion. But the events, which 
follow a particular providence, do not differ in their 
character from the occurrences with which we are fa- 
miliar. The peculiarity consists not in their appear- 
ance or their nature, but in their origin ; which is hid- 
den from our view. God has given us no rules, by 
which we may judge of such cases ; they lie without 
the compass of our faculties of discernment and judg- 
ment. The bible, though it teaches us to rely on the 
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special help of our heavenly Father, in the confidence 
that we shall receive it in the hour of need, does not 
instruct us how to determine that special aid has been 
afforded. Reason leaves us wholly in the dark ; for 
reasoning here is of that most vicious kind, which 
attempts to make two propositions reciprocally prove 
each other; or according to the language of the 
schools, proceeds in a circle. For example, a build- 
ing devoted to the purposes of amusement is consu- 
med by the lightning. Here, says one, is a particu- 
lar providence ; and it shows us that Heaven abhors 
such places of transgression. — How do you know that 
this was a special judgment? — Because the place was 
bad. — How do you know that it was bad ? — Because 
it was visited by a special judgment. — But the same 
Storm, during which this house was reduced to ashes, 
levelled in its progress another building, consecrated to 
the worship of God. Why was there not a particular 
providence here also ? — Because the purposes of the 
place were holy. — Yet respecting the other edifice, 
you inferred its character, from its destruction. If 
this is a safe ground of reasoning in the one case, it 
must be in the other. Now to estimate character by 
the dealings of providence, and now, when the result 
of this principle would offend our prepossessions, to 
evade the testimony of providence by recurring to our 
persuasion of character, is equally unsound and unjust. 
We say, therefore, that besides a general superin- 
tendence of the Deity, by which his creation is pre- 
served and blessed, he is pleased by special interposi- 
tions to assist or admonish his creatures ; but that we 
are unable to perceive when these interpositions take 
place. God has left us in ignorance respecting the mode 
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of his providential dealings with us. Let us be con- 
tent in our ignorance. Nay, let us T)e more than 
content, for he has saved us from many temptations, 
by enveloping his ways in this obscurity. 

6. Another truth which we should always keep in 
view, is, that the design and purpose of God's provi- 
dence are beneficent. It was established for the good 
of the creation, and intended to promote the divine 
glory, by serving as a means of increasing the happi- 
ness and virtue of his offspring. This was its original 
design, and has ever been its tendency. Its general 
laws were instituted to secure this end, and its special 
acts have this object. However they may strike our 
senses, or disappoint our hopes, they are the fruits of 
infinite benevolence ; bitter, perhaps to the taste, or 
unpleasant to the eye, but suited to enrich the soul 
with knowledge and excellence. Concerning the 
general purpose of the divine providence, we may en- 
tertain no doubt ; we cannot doubt, if we believe that 
the God, by whom Jesus Christ was sent, is its author. 
But its particular effects often stagger our faith, and 
awaken in our bosoms a discontent, as inconsistent 
with filial piety, as it is fatal to happiness. Could we 
look through the connexions of things— could we for 
a moment, borrow an angel's vision, to take but one 
survey of the scene about us, as it appears to them, 
whose eyes are not dimmed by the prejudice and ig- 
norance which blind us, or to send but one glance into 
die future, to trace the consequences of a single 
event in the circles over which, as its influence de- 
scends, it spreads with a wider and wider operation— 
we might be convinced that the darkest hour is ap- 
pointed in mercy, that the most mysterious and afflictive 
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circumstances have a gracious origin and a beneficent 
design. It is the same kind providence, that permits 
the sparrow to fall, nay, that bears it to the ground, 
which sustained it on its flight, and guarded it in its 
nest. No one, I repeat, can doubt that the original de- 
sign and the general operation of providence harmon- 
ize with the happiness of society and of the individual ; 
for enough is seen, both of the one and of the other, to 
satisfy all but those, who will not be convinced while 
there is a cloud in the sky. 

That in every act the divine providence seeks 
the good of the creation, will not be a difficult 
doctrine for him to receive, who has studied the 
history of man, even within a narrow sphere of 
observation, and has noticed how apparent evil may 
finally display benevolence, how suffering may become 
the spring of blessing, and by what wonderful results 
God illustrates this law of his government — that by 
the temporary inconvenience of one a number shall 
obtain permanent benefit. If any one is disposed to 
go still farther, and contend that each event, however 
painful or mysterious, is particularly suited td advance 
the good of him who is immediately affected by it, I 
would not attempt to dissuade him from his faith. 
For I am much inclined to believe, that every circum- 
stance of life is adapted to the peculiar condition of 
the individual, and constitutes, in itself and together 
with his other circumstances, the discipline which he 
most needs. Of this, however, we may be confident, 
that all things are meant * to work together for good ' 
to the child of God. Without such a belief we shall be 
sadly perplexed ; with it we shall be at least patient. 
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' One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.' 

6. Finally, whatever be our faith, or our doubts re- 
specting other questions involved in this subject, we 
may not forget that the effect of the divine 
providence will always be salutary, if we properly 
use it. This is the last principle, which I bring into 
view, but it is the most important, for it is the most 
practical. God has given us this power over the 
events of life, that we may make them the occa- 
sions either of pain or pleasure, of felicity or of 
wretchedness. What we call misfortunes, we may 
convert into a source of endless good. By patient 
fortitude, by humble industry, by devout acqui- 
escence, we may draw from calamity the sweetest 
satisfaction. Here we find, if we cannot elsewhere, 
the solution of all that is mysterious in the providence 
of God. We may determine the influence, which 
circumstances shall have* on our characters, and 
through this means, on our condition. Yes ; on our 
condition, here and hereafter. What a privilege is 
tins; what a responsibleness does it throw on us. 
Be faithful then, children of God, and turn disap- 
pointment into the spring of unfailing peace. 

G. 
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REFLECTIONS AT THE CLOSE OF A COMMUNION 
SERVICE. 

Having commemorated the love, let us employ a 
ew moments in recollecting some of the instances 
wherein the gracious goodness, the dignified conde- 
cension of the Saviour, were eminently conspicuous. 
We behold him, then, at the outset of his ministry, 
going about all Gallilee, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people. And when his 
fame had gone throughout all Syria, we see him sur- 
rounded by multitudes of miserable objects, refusing 
to none the benefit of his healing powers — dismissing 
them healthful, grateful, and joyful. To the poor 
paralytic, the eagerness of whose friend, to lay him 
before Jesus, in the midst of a crowd, must have oc- 
casioned much inconvenience and confusion, he mild- 
ly said, ' Son, be of good cheer — thy sins are forgiv- 
en thee — arise, take up thy bed and go unto thine 
house.' To the woman who had obtained a cure, by 
touching the hem of his garment, and trembled for the 
consequences of a discovery, he said, ' Daughter, be 
of good comfort ; thy faith hath made thee whole — 
go in peace.' He had compassion on the multitude, 
who continued with him three days without food ; and 
although he knew that they had attended him from 
improper motives, yet being far from their homes, 
and in danger of fainting by the way, he made that 
miraculous provision for the supply of their wants, 
which we never find him doing for his own. The lit- 
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tie children whom their fond parents brought to him 
that he should lay his hands on them, and pray, he 
took in his arms and blessed; rebuking, with great 
displeasure, his disciples who would have forbidden 
them. When the miserable leper addressed him with, 
' Lord, if thou unit, thou canst make me clean,' — and 
in the humblest posture of a supplicant — Jesus, moved 
with compassion, instantly put forth 'his hand, and 
touched him, saying, ' IuriU; be thou clean.' 

How powerfully was his sensibility excited, when 
he met at the gate of Nain, the mourning widow, con- 
veying to the grave her last remaining comfort, the 
staff of her age, the relief of her poverty. i When the 
Lord saw her, he waited not for intreaty, but had 
compassion on her, and said unto her, * weep not.' 
With what divine authority did he pronounce the 
words, 'Young man, I say unto thee, arise;' with 
what generous aad benign complacency, deliver him 
to the embraces of his transported parent ! When the 
poor woman, who had been for eighteen years so 
bound as to be unable to lift up herself, was waiting, 
probably in silent and humble expectation of being no- 
ticed by him, he ceiled her to him, and said, ' Woman, 
(daughter of Abraham) thou art loosed from thine in- 
firmity.' He wept with the mourners at the grave of 
Lazarus, although assured that the Father had heard 
his prayer for restoring to them their friend and broth- 
er. At the table of Simon, the Pharisee, which shall 
we most admire, the dignity and energy with which 
he rebuked the murmurs of the insidious host and his 
guests, or the condescending grace and mildness with 
which he dismissed the humble penitent, whose con-' 
3 
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trite heart had so affectingly supplied the purposed 
omission of the attentions required by the rules of hos- 
pitality — ' Thy many sins are forgiven thee ; thy faith 
hath saved thee ; go m peace. 9 ? 

Who can, unmoved, hear him bewail the doom of 
that guilty city, to which he had given repeated 
proofs of his affectionate regard, but which had set at 
nought all his counsel, and where be knew that at that 
very moment, plots were forming against his life ? Did 
ever humility appear so highly exalted, as when he, 
who knew that the Father had given all things into Ins 
hands, that he was come from God and went to God, 
washed the feet of his disciples, tellingjthem that as he, 
their Lord and Master, had done unto them, so ought 
they to do to each other. When, before the tribunal 
of the high priest, he stood within hearing, while that 
disciple, who bad declared that though all should for- 
sake him yet would not he, denied him with oaths and 
curses, he rebuked him only with a look, but with a 
look that pierced him to the soul. With what gen- 
tleness and delicacy did he remind him of his fault, 
and in reminding, gave him renewed proofs of forgive- 
ness and confidence. 

Such were the words of him who spake as never 
jaan spake, and such the works of him who performed 
what no man ever did, and such the Master whom we 
have owned for ours. Shall we not glory in our pro- 
fession ? Shall we not strive to copy an example so 
illustrious ? It is not indeed in our power to confer 
benefits such as he did, but by closely contemplating 
the temper, the spirit and the manner which prompted 
and accompanied them, we may add a grace to, and 
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enhance the value of the smallest act of kindest $ and 
while we make others happy, to the best of our little 
ability, find, according to tbe words of the Lord Jesus, 
how much more blessed h is to give than to receive. 



A GLAKCE AT THE PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF 

ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN MASSACHUSETTS, AND 

A REMEDY FOR EXISTING EVILS SUGGESTED. 

My purpose in these pages is to present to view the 
ecclesiastical features of former generations in this 
Commonwealth, to mark the signs of the present day, 
and to suggest a remedy for existing evils. 

The great object of the original settlers of our Com- 
monwealth was to secure to themselves the blessings 
of civil and religious liberty. To this end, they erected 
guards against the encroachment of government on 
their personal rights, and against a restriction of con* 
science by an ecclesiastical hierarchy, under which 
they had suffered in Europe. By their institutions 
and laws, they aimed to perpetuate freedom and inde- 
pendence in church and state, on republican principles 
in tbe civil department, and the congregational form in 
the ecclesiastical. Though church and state were in- 
timately associated, yet care was taken that they re* 
spectively, to whom the management of things belong- 
ing to Cesar and to God was committed, should not 
fatally interfere. General toleration was then neither 
understood nor thought of. 
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On this general system, churches were gathered and 
ministers ordained. Parishes very generally were 
bounded by Geographical lines, and no individual 
could change his society, or exonerate himself from his 
parish tax but by a special act of the Legislature. Still 
Christian disciples walked as men, contentions in 
Churches were not unfrequent, and ministers were oft- 
en dismissed. 

In the earlier periods of the Colony, all power was 
vested in the Church. An individual, who was not a 
communicant, was not acknowledged as a freeman, nor 
permitted to exercise the right of suffrage. Under 
the Provincial system, in the settlement of a minister, 
the Church nominated, but the concurrence of the con- 
gregation was necessary to make their act valid ; but 
this right of the congregation was not perfect ; when 
the Church felt themselves aggrieved by the non-con- 
currence of the Congregation, they were permitted to 
call in an Ecclesiastical Council, by whose advice the 
candidate was ordained, and the Parish was obliged to 
support him. 

Congregational Churches were not greatly agitated 
till the time of Whitefield. A warm dispute then 
arose respecting regeneration, divine influence, and 
the lawfulness and expediency of holding religious ex- 
ercises in a parish in opposition to the will of an estab- 
lished minister. The excitements then produced, have 
not yet subsided. 

Seventy years ago, Calvinism was the prevailing 
system of theology in our Commonwealth. A respec- 
table number indeed of Laymen and of the Clergy 
were known to dissent from the popular creed, and 
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against these strong prejudices existed. Questions 
on points of doctrine were discussed, but an exclusive 
spirit was not manifested ; Congregational ministers free- 
ly interchanged pulpits ; and churches as freely ad- 
mitted each other's members to their communion. The 
majority of ministers denominated Calvinistic, either 
held the doctrines peculiar to this system in a limited 
sense, or preached them with reservation. The re- 
deeming spirit of our religion in its genuine influence 
plainly appeared, and the acknowledged truths and un- 
controverted principles of the gospel produced in soci- 
ety effects extensive and salutary. The clergy as a 
body were then, I believe, more liberal than the con- 
gregations to which they ministered. 

The publication of Hopkin's system of Divinity from 
the pulpit and the press produced a marked change 
in our christian community. Moderate Calvinists, par- 
ticularly clergymen, with severity condemned it ; they 
stigmatized it, The New Divinity. In respect to some 
of their peculiar opinions, Hopkinsians perhaps have 
done little more than to carry the principles of Calvin 
into their logical consequences ; these consequences 
many denied ; but the dispute occasioned a lasting di- 
vision among christian professors. Some adopted 
Hopkinsian views in their full extent ; others, convin- 
ced that they could not consistently admit these prin- 
ciples, refused assent to positions relating to the 
character and government of God from which their 
minds and hearts recoiled, discarded die Calvinistic 
system, and classed themselves with christians, who 
had been denominated Arminians. To this dispute 
we may look as the origin of the two grand divisions of 
Christian disciples, the Liberal and the Orthodox ; and 
3* 
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from this source trace the rise and progress of the ex- 
clusive spirit. 

While the Colonies were earnestly contending with 
the parent country for their civil rights, a singular con- 
troversy arose between individual ministers and their 
churches about the prerogative of the clerical office. 
A small number of ministers claimed the power to 
negative the vote of the church* Some drew a com- 
parison between the polity of congregational societies, 
and the civil government of Great Britain. The Con- 
gregation represent the House of Commons in Parlia- 
ment, Communicants hold the place of the House of 
Lords, and the Pastor fills the office of the King. 
Men, who stood prepared to hazard property and life 
in defence of civil freedom, were not disposed to yield 
to the arbitrary demands of a spiritual guide. The 
ecclesiastical as well as the civil controversy ended in 
the establishment of popular rights. 

What are the signs ot the present day ? It will not 
be denied that a spirit highly sectarian is prevalent* 
One class of christians take to themselves the title or- 
thodox ; they possess the truth ; they feel authorised to 
censure all who differ from them ; and as though they 
were divinely empowered to exercise an intolerant spir- 
it, they are indignant when their want of charity is ex- 
posed, and their assaults are repelled. They declare 
that a flame is now smothered in their souls, and a fire 
is kindling in their breasts. What are these smother- 
ed feelings, which their actions are too mild to ex- 
press ? They have attempted, unsuccessfully indeed, 
but they have attempted to erect a spiritual jurisdiction 
over us ; tbey refuse to hold fellowship with us ; yea, 
they deny us the Christian name. What effects, then, 
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are we to expect, when the fire now kindling in secret 
shall burn into open flame ? 

The fruits of contention we know. Our societies 
are dividing, and our means to support the public in* 
stitutions of the gospel, must thereby be diminished. 
It is time that a remedy was applied to existing evils. 

In endeavors so important and arduous, we ought 
seriously to consider what is lawful to attempt, and 
what means we possess to accomplish a lawful pur- 
pose. 

Our civil government has placed all denominations 
of Christians on the floor of equality. Through every 
department, the test for appointment to office is a 
qualification in the candidate for the duties to be per* 
formed, and not peculiarity of religious opinion. In 
our judicial administrations, no candid mind will deny, 
that the beam of justice is holden with an equal hand 
towards all sects. Thus far our situation is most fa- 
vorable. 

It is unlawful for us to invade the religious liberty 
of any Christian. The rights of conscience are sa- 
cred and unalienable. No man may take them from 
his brother; no man may himself resign them; for 
their exercise all men are accountable at the tribunal 
of God, and only at the tribunal of God. We may 
try principles, but we may not condemn the persons 
of those, who hold principles which we deem erro- 
neous. 

One lawful and efficient means to correct error and 
remedy evil,, is the diffusion of christian knowledge* 
Great is the power of truth, and it will prevail ; but to 
this end, it must be presented to the mind in its na- 
tive beauty, and addressed to the heart in its divine 
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spirit. Suppose the confessions and forms of a par* 
ticular sect were perfect, and grant that salvation can 
be obtained only through the medium of their faith 
and worship. In what manner shall this sect hold 
their intercourse with those around them ; their de- 
sire, is to draw all men to themselves ; shall they at- 
tempt this by censures, criminations, and anathemas ? 
Is this the method by which men may be brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, and be made wise to the 
salvation of their souls ? Will men readily admit, that 
reproachful language and uncharitable practices, are 
the legitimate expressions of the love and good will 
which were exemplified in the life of Jesus, and by 
him made the test of his disciple ? No, the attention of 
men must be gained by mild address, their judgment 
convinced by clear investigation and sound reasoning, 
and they persuaded to embrace truth in its power by 
approaching them in the spirit of philanthropy, and 
leading them to perceive that its reception involves 
their own happiness. 

Religious knowledge however, is not the highest ob- 
ject of the gospel. Knowledge does not always pu- 
rify the heart, nor elevate the moral characters of 
men. Knowledge sometimes puffeth up, but charity 
ever edifieth. Our Christianity consists not so much 
in our faith, as in our tempers. To determine wheth- 
er a man be in reality a christian, I should examine 
the state of his heart, rather than the furniture of his 
head. To the heart and life, all the instructions, . 
promises, and motives of the gospel may be applied. 

Here is a field of labor, in which, adopting suitable 
measures, zeal can scarce become intemperate. The 

interests of our religion would be secured, should it 

■ 
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every where be inculcated in its simplicity, purity, 
and power.. The christian dispensation recommends 
itself to every sound intellect, and is adapted to every 
ingenuous heart. The doctrines of the gospel are 
sublime, its piety is rational and exalted, its morality 
is benevolent and universal. Our religion gives sup- 
port to the sufferer, consolation to the deprived, and 
its light brightens the valley of death. 

Controversy in itself is not unchristian ; it may be 
necessary to elicit truth ; its evils result from the bad 
disposition in which it is managed. While prepared, 
therefore, to contend earnestly for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints, let us direct our principal efforts to 
difluse the moral influence of Christianity through so- 
ciety. 

Let each individual embrace his brother as the child 
of one Heavenly Father, as the disciple of a common 
Master, and as a joint candidate for the same immor- 
tal rewards. 

Let the ministers of the gospel cease from intruding 
into the province of each others' labors ; each in his 
appropriate sphere may find his whole time engrossed, 
and his endeavors in the cause of his divine Lord more 
usefully directed. 

When christian societies are formed, whose mem- 
bers entertain different opinions on doctrinal subjects, 
but whose united means are barely sufficient to support 
public worship, let them waive their difference in senti- 
ment, and join in measures necessary to promote a 
common interest. Mutually forbearing each other, 
may they be knit together in unity of spirit, and in 
bonds of peace. 
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Would to God that some favored individual might 
arise, whose voice would penetrate every ear, and his 
monitions impress every mind; whose lips, touched 
by a coal from the holy altar, might utter words of 
persuasion and animate all men to . untiring endeavors 
to promote the moral purposes for which Emanuel 
came into our world, and established his reign on 
earth. 

Then christian professors would overlook their mi- 
nor differences, stifle their sectarian feelings, and join 
with heart and mind, in effectual endeavors for mutual 
improvements in religions knowledge and christian 
virtue. Then it might with propriety be said, that 
with christians there is one body and one spirit, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in all. 

A. B. 

Worcester. 



THE PEAR AND THE LOVE OF GOD. 

The various systems and fashions of religion in the 
world owe most of their diversities to the different po- 
sitions and spaces these two little words, fear and love 
occupy in them ; and it does seem to require a sober 
judgment, which is far from being universal among re- 
ligionists, to adjust their claims and reciprocal influen- 
ces, so that there shall be no encroachment on the 
provinces of each other. What, and how much, ought 
we to fear ? What, and how much, can we love when 
fear is joined to love ? Many and great evils would be 
prevented by clear views on these simple questions. 
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Some bear so much said of the fear of God, in the 
darkest and most shocking representations by which it 
could be urged 5 they are so confounded, if not dismay* 
ed, at first, and afterwards sickened by threats of direct 
punishment, remorseless and unquenchable, that they 
turn away in disgust from religion, and never trouble 
themselves again with any inquiries into the char- 
acter of the fear, or of the love either, that legitimately 
belongs to it. Otherwise they might find that religion, 
rightly understood, involves no soul-harrowing dread of 
God personally ; that the love which is his due need not 
be damped by anything like direct terror of him, as is 
inculcated in the dominant theology of the country. 

On the other hand, there are those who will not 
bear of fear in their religion at all. To love God 
without any drawback upon their joyous gratitude is 
their desire. And so the idea of punishment is scout* 
ed at, as inconsistent with his goodness. Now such 
persons may gain, as they think, in the comfort of a 
loving trust in divine clemency, but they might be ex- 
pected to lose in the moral effect of their belief ; — the 
moral effect, not upon themselves, to be sure, if they 
are sincere christians, but upon the unprincipled in so- 
ciety at large, who cannot but derive encouragement 
in their vices from the disbelief of any professors of 
Christianity in a future retribution ; and the suspicion of 
this sometimes troubles the sincerest of such disbeliev- 
ers. They know, that let them explain their doctrine 
as they may to guard it from abuse, the licentious, 
whether in ignorance or perversity, will be sure to un- 
derstand it just in the way that is for their interest* 
They are in a dilemma then. They wish to love God 
as an infinitely merciful Father too kind to take ven- 
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geance on the sins of his creatures, and yet they would 
grieve to relax any of the sanctions of public morality. 
From this dilemma more philosophical views of religion 
than are common would release them without compro- 
mising either of their objects. 

On the opposite extreme are they whose whole reli- 
gion is fear. They intend literally to serve God, that 
they may escape the punishment inflicted on disobedi- 
ent slaves, and think that they offer the most reverential 
honor to his majesty in a cowering submissiveness, 
which dares not presume on any feeling approaching to 
filial love. A confiding respect seems almost too famil- 
iar a sentiment. Even a cold and formal servility 
would be thought perilously bold without a large ad- 
mixture of disquieting apprehension. Now by this 
they lose all the ' comfort of religion, except What 
springs from expectation, — the expectation of a pos- 
thumous compensation for all this patient endurance. 
And this is but a spiritless and unexciting sentiment 
compared with a heart-warming love which feels no 
burdens borne to please a good Father. 

But probably the largest class of christians is com- 
posed of those who are trying to love and fear God at 
the same time, and not knowing how to accommodate 
these feelings rightly to one another, they are often 
puzzled and discouraged. Their love is checked in 
its freedom and cheerfulness by their fear ; and their 
fear is deprived of some of its efficiency by the idea 
that they ought to love ; and so both emotions lose in 
power. One moment their hearts swell with affection- 
ate devotion to their best friend in heaven ; the next, 
there comes sweeping along, the heart-withering recol- 
lection of all they have heard about his consuming 
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wrath ; and they know not in what frame their feeling* 
should settle down. This state of mind is inexpressi- 
bly lamentable, since it is often that of the best chris- 
tians, and they lose the highest reward of religion, a 
pure, unchecked and fearless love of God. 

But now there are two views of future punishment 
, which will not damp this love ; since, instead of suppo- 
sing any anger in God, they rather illustrate his benev- 
olence more resplendently. 

The first is, to consider the penalties of sin as de- 
signed to be corrective, — imposed in kindness to heal 
the diseases of the soul, as the physician heals the mal- 
adies of the body with bitter drugs or painful surgery, 
and we thank him for it. If we are willing to submit to 
the amputation of every limb, in order to enjoy a few more 
fleeting years of bodily health, should we not regard 
it as the truest kindness in the most High, to inflict the 
merciful severities of his discipline, excruciating as it 
may be, in order to restore us, if we will, to the enjoy- 
ment of an endless existence ? So we may fear 
and love at,fhe same time without the slightest incon- 
sistency, — fear the sad consequences of sin, and love 
the appointer of them even for the stern kindness of the 
appointment. * Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth ; 
we have had fathers of our flesh who corrected us ; 
we gave them reverence ; shall we not much rather 
be in subjection unto the Father of our spirits and live t 
For they verily for a few days chastened us after their 
own pleasure ; but he for our profit, that we might be 
partakers of his holiness/ 

But again, we may regard these consequences as sim- 
ply the natural effects of sin 9 over which the Almightj 
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may exercise no command at all/and which in fact h* 
could not prevent without destroying the moral nature 
of man. We are acquainted already with some penal* 
ties 4>f guilt, over which it is easier to conceive of him, 
with all his omnipotence, pitying and lamenting, than 
able to suspend without annihilating the guilty. Al- 
mighty to effect all possibilities, he yet can do nothing 
contrary to the nature he has stamped on any object, 
without destroyiug that nature. 

We may take the influence of habit for an example, 
and even of any one of the merely mental habits ; take 
any malignant affection ; envy, for instance. This is 
a terribly prevalent and terribly destructive vice. 
There is no more insinuating moth, gnawing away in 
secrecy and silence the tranquillity of the breast. We 
know we should be happier without it, and we resolve, 
we strive to root it out of the mind ; but when habit 
has once grounded it in, there it is likely to stand in 
spite of our efforts. We lament . it ; we pity and 
condemn and despise ourselves for it ; we try strat- 
agem as well as force, to expel it ; we determine to 
seal up our lips in silence whenever the envied per- 
son's name is mentioned before us ; or we determine 
in spite of ourselves to praise him with the lips, and 
smother the boiling enmity of the heart into acquies<- 
cence with the praise. But it will not do. Tlwe sits 
envy still, like our evil spirit, on the heart, mocking at 
our endeavors. 

Now all we can conceive of God's doing to disen- 
thral us from it, short of exterminating our free will, 
which would be the annihilation of our present nature, 
Js to present motives. But motives have been present* 
ed, ay, and felt through the whole of life. Wo 
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Are abundantly satisfied it would be better for us 
to cherish only the most disinterested benevolence 
toward all mankind ; and yet it is but very slowly and 
uncertainly We emancipate ourselves from envious af- 
fections, if at all, when once they have received the 
stamp of habit and become, without a figure, a second 
nature. 

.We have to fear, then, not bur most merciful Fa- 
ther, but ourselves, our own evil habits, while we 
love Him supremely for pitying them tenderly, though 
He, even He, cannot be expected to eradicate them 
in a moment, by force, as a gardener plucks up a 
noxious weed from his ground. 

Or let us take for our example, the memory. We 
need have no more direful demon to haunt the guilty, 
than the memry of a dreadful crime. How is it to 
be driven away ? Only by long and bitter penitence. 
Even in this dimly lighted world, the faint day-break 
of moral sentiment just beginning to glimmer, as it 
were, and in which, of course, the turpitude of sin 
cannot be fully illustrated, there are crimes we never 
forgive ourselves for. Let the hardened ruffian mur- 
der his benefactor, and then remorse touch his heart, 
and there is little peace for him here again. But in 
the spiritual world, where the full blaze of moral truth 
shall throw the light of the perfect day on conscience, 
will his sense of guilt be less pungent ? Will the blood 
stains on his memory look fainter in that nightless and 
sleepless world ? God may look upon him with com- 
passion ; but what should he do ? Blot from his spirit 
all recollection of his deeds ? That is, destroy his 
consciousness of personal identity ; which is equivalent 
in effect to annihilating his spirit and creating another 
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in its place ? Alas ! annihilation is a dreary prospect 
to be one's best hope. But it may be he will do this, 
as the kindest procedure the case admits, though it 
would be a precarious calculation to depend upon it. 

But whatever he will do, the important impression 
to be kept on our minds, is, that it will be adapted to 
confirm our love to him ; never to make him directly 
and personally an object of fear ; though the natural 
and unavoidable result of abusing the moral constitu- 
tion he has given us may well be so. He himself is 
only to be loved with a perfect, unmingled, confident 
love* This is the prime glory and blessing of reli- 
gion, and it is a thousand pities any mistake should 
throw the least speck of a cloud upon its joyfulness. 

The fear of the Lord so often enjoined in the scrip- 
tures, is more properly an affectionate reverence* 
Accordingly we meet with such expressions as the fol- 
lowing : * There is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared.' ' They shall fear the Lord and 
his goodness.' That is, venerate his character and 
dispensations with gratitude and love. M- 



MEMOIRS OF MOSES MENDELSOHN. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher, inclu- 
ding the celebrated correspondence on the Christian Religion with 
J. C. Lavater, minister of Zurich : by M. Samuels. 

This is an interesting and instructive volume. The 
name of Mendelsohn has long been held ii* honor among 
his countrymen, the Jews, and with the wise and good 
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of all names in Europe. For his wisdom and virtue, 
he has been called the Socrates of his nation ; and, to 
adopt the words of the author of this memoir, * Few 
more instructive examples exist of the nature of an ele- 
vated and philosophical mind, amidst obstacles so ut- 
terly unfavorable to its developement.' It was the lot 
of this eminent philosopher to encounter, at the very 
commencement of his career, not only poverty, sick- 
ness, and all their attendant discouragements, but all 
the prejudices, which everywhere in some measure, 
and in certain portions of Europe in a special measure, 
attach themselves to the name end religion of a Jew. 

The events of his life are not numerous, and may 
be soon related. He was born in 1729 at Dessau, the 
capital of one of the smaller principalities of Germany, 
where his father was a ' transcriber of the Pentateuch/ 
and an instructer of a little Hebrew school. Even 
from childhood he gave indications of the intellectual 
energy, which afterwards distinguished him. He was 
early smhten with an enthusiastic admiration of the He- 
brew Scriptures, which he made his principal study, 
committing large portions of them to memory. The 
Hebrew language itself he wrote with purity and ele- 
gance ; of which, as well as of his poetical skill, he has 
left evidence in his metrical version of the Psalms, and 
of some of the prophetical books. ' But his incessant 
search after knowledge, and particularly his intense 
study of Maimonides, the great Jewish expounder/ 
brought on a nervous disorder, which produced a de- 
formity in his spine, and made him a valetudinarian 
for the remainder of bis life. Upon the removal of his 
friend and teacher,; Rabbi Frankel, to the capital of 
Prussia, he prevailed upon his fctber^'altoj^^to ac- 
4* 
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company him ; and at the age of fourteen, he proceed- 
ed to Berlin. 

But here, such was his poverty, that he bad not suf- 
ficient money to provide even a single regular meal. 
He frequently sustained himself upon dry brown 
bread ; and afterwards, in his prosperity, would relate 
in die circle of his friends, * that when he purchased a 
loaf, he would notch it, according to the state of his fi- 
nances into so many meals, never eating according to 
his appetite, but according to his means.' Amidst, 
however, all his discouragements, his ardor for knowl- 
edge and his early attairmepts were so remarkable, 
that he became an object of attention in Berlin, where 
an opulent Jew, hearing of his talents and high moral 
character, admitted him into his family and intrusted 
him with the education of his children. 

From this period, he gradually rose in reputation, 
and by his fame as an instructer and author, both in 
the Hebrew and the German language, soon acquired a 
competence. His marriage in 1 762, was a source to 
him of great domestic felicity, as it also was an evi- 
dence of the elevation and purity of his character. For 
his biographer relates, that * he took no notice of some 
enticing overtures from some of the best families in 
Berlin,' and made choice of a lady, whose understand- 
ing and virtues were her chief portion. He had sever- 
al children, but had early experience of domestic sor- 
row in the death of the oldest. The manner in which 
he notices this event to his friend Spalding, the 
eloquent author of the ' Destiny of Man,' a work which 
had just then been published, is in itself so beautiful, 
as an expression of parental affection and of a grief, so 
often appointed, that we cannot avoid extracting a part 
of it for our readers. 
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« Within the last few days I have been obliged to forego die plea* 
ure of writing to you, and to suspend our discussion on the destiny 
of man. I am still plunged in the deepest affliction caused by the 
death of my first-born child, a girl eleven months old. I have nev- 
ertheless reason to give thanks to God for the happy and serene ex- 
istence she enjoyed during her evanescent abode here, when she 
gave us hopes of future exultation. Do not, however, imagine, my 
friend, that this delicate floweret was made to flit through this world 
for no wise purpose, like an etherial vision, which is now before us, 
and then is seen no more. No ; she had already accomplished va- 
rious designs here. Many were the tokens of her Creator's infi- 
nite wisdou which she manifested to the intelligent observer. From 
a babe, scarcely more than vegetating, her eye was observant ; she 
soon gave evident proofs of memory and recognition ; smiles of com- 
placency hovered on her lips, and lo ! the intellectual being ! As 
we observe the lily which gently grows, then expands, and exhib- 
its simple beauties, so plainly did we see in this infant those emo- 
tions of soul which distinguish man from the brute creation; such 
as compassion, impatience, surprise, and reflection, displaying them- 
selves gradually in her looks and gestures. She increased from day 
to day, in intelligence, and became richer in contrivances to con- 
vey her thoughts to others.' p. 35. 

But it is not our intention, even were it here 
within our power, to enter into the details of Mendel- 
sohn's life, or to exhibit at length his admirable charac- 
ter. His biographer adverts to only a part of it, when 
he says, in reference to his rapid success and populari- 
ty, followed by the usual consequences of envy and 
calumny, * Mendelsohn was no sycophant ; but, being 
by natnre the humblest and meekest of mortals, and an 
utter stranger to guile and dissimulation, he made it 
an invariable rule to turn away wrath with a soft an- 
swer ; and perhaps the only prejudice, he could never 
overcome, was that against his own abilities. 9 

The chief value of this work is the view it exhibits 
of the opinions of the most intelligent Jews on their 
own religion, and of their principles with respect to 
proselytism. Nothing can be more satisfactory on 
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this point, than the letter of Mendelsohn to the cele- 
brated Lavater. It is by far the most interesting 
article of these memoirs. It was called forth from 
the writer, by a somewhat over-zealous, we might 
almost say, unwarrantable appeal to his sincerity, by 
Lavater himself. It is well known, that the vir- 
tues and talents of that amiable divine and physiogno- 
mist were not unmingled with eccentricities. He 
was incapable of indifference upon any subject ; and his 
enthusiasm had too often the ascendency of his judg- 
ment. It appears that he had been translating l Bon- 
net's Inquiry into the Evidences of Christianity,' 
from its original French into German ; and, much im- 
pressed himself with the force of its arguments, he 
dedicated it to Mendelsohn, with the following very 
pointed address. 

« I venture to beseech you — nay, before the God of truth, your 
and my creator ana father, I beseech and conjure you — to read this 
work ? I will not say, with philosophical impartiality, which I am 
confident will be the case, but for the purpose of publicly refuting 
it, in case you should find the main arguments, in support of the 
facts of Christianity, untenable ; or, should you find them conclu- 
sive, with the determination of doing what policy, love of tiulh, and 
probity demand — what Socrates would doubtless have done, had he 
read the work, and found it unanswerable. 

May God still cause much truth and virtue to be disseminated by 
your means; and make you experience the happiness my whole 
heart wi3hes you.' p. 45. 

It cannot appear surprising, that a minu like that 
of Mendelsohn, should be perplexed and even grieved, 
by an appeal like this. He loved peace and was wil- 
ling, having gassed the meridian of his life, to repose 
in the faith, he had deliberately received, and to leave 
to others the quiet enjoyment of theirs. His reply, 
which occupies more than twenty pages, , is admira- 
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ble. It is seldom that a writer speaks of himself with 
so much modesty ; or of great truths with such wis- 
dom and eloquence. He thus alludes to his own es- 
tablished convictions, and to the disadvantages of his 
lot, as a Jfiw among Christians. 

* My scruples < ' engaging in religious controversy, never pro* 
ceeded from ti m n iry or bash fulness. Let me assu re you , that it was 
not only from the other day, that I began searching into my reli- 
gion. No ; I became very early sensible] of the duty of putting 
my actions and opinions to i test That I have from my early youth 
devoted my hours of repose and relaxation to philosophy and the 
arts and sciences, was done for the sole purpose of qualifying my* 
self for this important investigation. What other motive? could I 
have bad ? In the situation I was then in, not the least temporal 
benefit was to be expected from the sciences. I knew very well, 
that I had no chance of getting forward in the world through 
them. And as to 'the gratification they might afford me— alas! 
much esteemed philanthropist! the station allotted to my brethren- 
in the faith, in civil society, is so incompatible with the expansion 
of the mind, that we certainly do not increase our happiness by 
learning to view the rights of humanity under their true aspect. 
On this point, too, I must decline saying any more. He that is ac- 
quainted with our condition, and has a humane heart, will here feel- 
more than I dare to express.' p-. 51. 

We reluctantly defer the remainder of this article 
to another number. 



Two Letters to the' Rev Moses Stuart, on the subject of Religious 
liberty. By Bernard Whitman* Boston, Gray & Bowen. 1830. 

The object of Mr Whitman's pamphlet, and the 
style in which he proposes to conduct nis argument, 
are thus stated, near the commencement of the first 
Letter. 
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« As you,' says he, addressing Professor Stuart, ' have spoken 
freely concerning Unitarians, you will not object to my using great 
plainness ot speech in relation to the measures of the Orthodox. I 
shall faithfully endeavor, not to please Unitarians or Trinitarians, 
Liberal or Orthodox, but to speak boldly what I honestly believe to 
be the truth, and the exact truth. I do not write as a Unitarian, or 
an advocate for Unitarianism ; but as a Christian, and an advocate 
for christian freedom. 

That I may not be misunderstood, 1 will give a definite statement 
of the proposition which I shall endeavor to demonstrate. It may 
be expressed in the following terms. The measures attempted and 
adopted by the leaders of the orthodox denomination in our coun- 
try, for the preservation and propagation of their peculiar views 
of religion, are subvervise of free inquiry, religious liberty, and 
the principles of Congregationalism. 9 

With this proposition he starts, and the design of the 
Letters is to establish it by a reference to facts. The 
proposition, or assertions equivalent to it, it will be rec- 
ollected, have been confidently denied by Professor 
Stuart, who ' avers before heaven and earth,' that it is 
not true.* Mr Whitman has adopted the only effec- 
ual mode of reply. He has collected and arranged a 
vast body of facts all having a bearing, greater or less, 
on the point at issue. We confess we think that he has 
been entirely successful in his attempt. We mean not 
to say that all parts of his pamphlet are equally satis- 
factory, or that it has no imperfections ; but taken as a 
whole, his train of facts and arguments contains an 
ample and complete refutation of the Andover Profes- 
sor. 

He has certainly manifested great industry in collect- 
ing evidence from various quarters, nearer or more re- 
mote, and we have reason to believe that he has been 
cautious not to admit any facts which he has not the 

* See notices of his Lettei to Dr Channing in Unitarian Advocate 
Vol. II., page 116, also page 154, New Series. 
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means of fully substantiating. He has done an ac- 
ceptable service. That a multitude of facts existed, 
eould they be brought together, which would conclu- 
sively prove the charge alleged by Dr Channing against 
the measures and spirit of the modern orthodoxy of our 
country, to be well founded, and Professor Stuart's at- 
tempt to ward it off to have been entirely unsuccess- 
ful, we suppose was the general belief of the more 
calm and reflecting part of the community. We feel 
no susprise at the number of such facts embodied in 
Mr Whitman's pamphlet. We believe that almost 
every parish and village in New England, where the 
views of the exclusive party have been acted on, for the 
last fifteen years,-could its annals be accurately written, 
in such a manner as to expose the real policy of the 
orthodox, and their various modes of operating on the 
minds especially of the more unsuspecting and credu- 
lous, by arts of insinuation and terror, by denunciation, 
by misrepresentation of the views of their opponents, 
by domiciliary visits, and other engines of influence, — 
would contribute its portion of evidence, more or less, 
to prove that the tendency of orthodoxy, as it has ex- 
hibited itself of late, has been to discourage free inqui- 
ry and the free expression of sentiments. Enough of 
this evidence is .capable of being presented in a tan- 
gible form, we are confident, to fill a score of pam- 
phlets of the size of the present. Mr Whitman, far 
from having exhausted the subject, has merely dipped 
into it. He has done enough, however, to satisfy any 
reasonable mind of the truth of the proposition he at- 
tempts to establish. But we have not room, at pres- 
ent, for further remarks. We shall resume the sub- 
ject in a future number. 
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UNITARIAN ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATION. 

Dec. 8. Mr Josiah Moore, from the Theological 
School in Cambridge, ordained as Minister of the Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Athol. Introductory 
Prayer, by Mr Wellington of Templeton ; Sermon, by 
Mr Hill of Worcester ; Ordaining Prayer, by Mr Al- 
len of Bolton ; Charge, by Mr Thompson of Barre ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Mr Hosmer of North- 
field ; Address to the Society, by Mr Willson of Pe- 
tersham ; Concluding Prayer, by Mr Harding of New 
Salem. 

Dec. 8. Rev. Hezekiah Packard, D. D., installed as 
Minister of the North Congregational Church aud So- 
ciety in Chelmsford, (Middlesex Village.) Introduc- 
tory Prayer, by Mr Randall of Westford ; Reading of 
the Scriptures and Concluding Prayer by Mr Barry 
of Lowell ; Sermon and Right Hand of Fellowship, by 
Mr Allen of Chelmsford ; Installation Prayer, by Mr 
Whitman of Billerica ; Address to the Society, by Mr 
Hull of Carlisle. 

Dec. 9. Mr Jonathan Farr, from the Cambridge 
Theological School, ordained as Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church and Society in Gardner. In- 
troductory", Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by 
Mr Jones of Hubbardston ; Sermon, by Mr Barrett of 
Boston ; Ordaining Prayer, by Mr Bascom of Ashby j 
Charge, by Dr Thayer of Lancaster ; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Mr Wellington of Templeton ; Address 
to the Society, by Mr Lincoln of Fitchburg ; Conclu- 
ding Prayer, by Mr Allen of Bolton. 
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CLAIMS UPON THE PULPIT. 

The character of preaching is undoubtedly a good 
deal affected by the state of society in any age and re- 
gion. The circumstances of intellectual rudeness or 
refinement of any people, have an influence, and 
ought to have an influence, upon the style of the pulpit 
and the modes of promoting religion. The amount 
and the direction of clerical labor are affected by these 
circumstances, and the preacher who would be useful 
in his calling and a faithful servant of his Master, must 
study and understand them, and adapt himself to them. 
The nature and extent of a people's claims upon a 
preacher depend much upon their intellectual charac- 
ter, and so far as these claims may be acknowledged 
and answered by the clergy consistently with christian 
truth and fidelity to its author, they ought to be ac- 
knowledged and answered. It is indolence, ignorance, 
or bigotry, to slight them or be blind to them. All 
preaching that is intellectually either above or below the 
5 
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general intellectual tone of the hearers, is ill-judged 
ineffectual and useless in proportion to the degree of 
the discrepancy. 

We propose to make a few desultory remarks on 
the claims of the liberal portion of the community up- 
on their clergy in this vicinity, at the present time, and 
the corresponding obligation of the clergy, particularly 
of those just entering the profession. 

It is the fortune of those who enter the clerical pro* 
fession at this day, to have fallen upon times when the 
professional standard is very high around them* Many 
who occupy our holy places are the ornaments and 
shining lights, not only of the church, but of the coun- 
try and the world. The pulpit has been growing elo- 
quent and effective. Our churches have been seen 
thronged as no other places are. Accordingly the 
standard is raised high, and is rising. Heavy and grow- 
ing claims are laid upon the pulpit. The wise, the 
cultivated, the intellectual, encouraged by the exam- 
ples around them of what the pulpit may do, have 
learned to look to it for instruction and excitement for 
themselves, and to think that it does not fully accom- 
plish its legitimate purposes if it come short of this. 
This state of things of course calls for corresponding 
power and exertion on the part of the clergy to meet 
the demand. Stores of learning, a fund of thought, 
devoted and untiring industry are required \ and he 
who has them not, and is not in a way to acquire them, 
is behind his time ; he has mistaken his place and call- 
ing — he is not wanted. If he does not task every fac- 
ulty, and streteh every nerve, and fill up life with labor, 
he very soon finds himself behindhand in the race ; his 
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brethren and the world have got before him, and he is 
forsaken and forgotten. He is an unproGtable ser- 
vant. 

Let not the reader think that by these remarks we 
have been preparing the way for the very common and 
very disagreeable round of complaints and lamenta- 
tions about the labors and difficulties of the ministerial 
office. We are not going to offend his understanding 
and sense of propriety by setting forth and magnifying 
the peculiar difficulties of our calling, by recounting 
its sacrifices and trials, and taxing his sympathies in our 
behalf. We know not how this came to be the pecu- 
liar weakness of the clergy. The intellectual stand- 
ing, industry and progress demanded of the clergy in 
this age, and in this region, we regard as the glory of 
the profession, and we rejoice in it. We rejoice so- 
berly and anxiously, but deeply and sincerely. To 
be required by circumstances to labor hard in an ele- 
vated sphere, and for noble objects, is a privilege and 
a blessing. It is an incitement to move a man to live 
and act as becomes his nature and faculties and ac- 
eouotableness* Men seldom do much more than they 
are required by some circumstances in their condition 
to do ; and he for whom these circumstances are 
strong and pressing, is therein blest above the ordinary 
lot He who owes many and high duties to others, 
and performs them faithfully, and so does great good in 
his day and generation, does a greater good to him- 
self, That is a happy profession that is filled with such 
duties and is hedged about with a strong necessity to 
perform them. He is an unfortunate man who has no 
pressing inducement to live other than a life of worth- 
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less ease. That is an unhappy situation which per- 
mits one to rust out his powers in sloth and indiffer- 
ence. He is to be pitied, whatever his employment, who 
does not find something in it to urge him to do with his 
might whatsoever his hand findeth to do. A minister 
of the Gospel in these times has no right to be idle 
and negligent, and he ought not to be suffered to be 
so. He has no right to pass off, the dull, desultory, 
common place production of an indolent hour, when the 
faithful labor of a week is needed and called for, and 
he ought not to be suffered to do so. He has no right 
so to spend his time, and employ his faculties, and ex- 
ercise his function, that year after year shall go by, and 
he remain the same stationary piece of intellect, unim- 
proved and unimproving, and he ought not to be suf- 
fered to do so. 

We would not say these things presumptuously, as if 
no indulgence were needed by the clergy, and justly 
due to them. Much indulgence is needed constantly, 
kindly, and most charitably. A people must regulate 
their claims and expectations by many circumstances. 
They must not expect in the young the intellectual 
fruits of age. They cannot expect to see in all, the 
rare powers of the few great ones. They must ex- 
pect inequalties in the same individual at different 
times and under different circumstances. They can- 
not expect the same things in sickness and health, in 
prosperity and in adversity. They cannot claim that 
more than one duty be done at once. They cannot 
forbid all relaxation. They cannot expect that all the 
weekly productions of a minister shall bear comparison 
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with the one or two choice ones, picked from a thou- 
sand, which the stranger brings to them* These things 
they cannot demand or expect. But they may and 
ought to demand reasonable evidence of constant in- 
dustry, faithful effort and devotedness. This they may 
justly require, and for the sake of the clergy, if for no 
other reason, fen* the sake of their own self-improve- 
ment, self-satisfaction, and true happiness, we hope 
they always will require it, and rigidly insist upon it. 
We care not how far we commit the clergy on this 
point. We care not how high we place the standard 
of their duties, or how publicly we do it, or how long 
our words are remembered. We are aware that we 
have been stating and justifying principles that if strict- 
ly followed would make the clerical office a very per- 
ilous one, not to be lightly entered upon or easily dis- 
charged. It is such, and it ought to he so regarded. 
It is is no sinecure, and he who enters it as such, is not 
fit for it, and cannot adequately sustain it. It demands 
eourage and enterprise. That soldier is not fit for the 
field who sees nothing inviting in the foremost post of 
of peril ; and he is no fit soldier of the cross who covets 
a light armor and an easy service, who looks repining- 
lyon hardship, and shrinks from hazardous responsibil- 
ities. 

But while we admit the justice of these high claims 
upon the pulpit, and call on the clergy to acknowledge 
and answer them, we must add a word of caution. 
We rejoice in the advantages of such a state of things, 
but we are not blind to some dangerous tendencies that 
necessarily grow out of it. There are dangers in urg- 
ing, and laboring to comply with, such claims. There 
5* 
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is danger that the demand for intellectual merit in 
sermons will interfere with the simplicity and directness 
that are the first and highest requisites in the preaching 
of the gospel. There is danger that sermons shall be- 
come orations, preaching a pageant, the preacher an 
exhtbiter, and the gospel a mere motto-book. There 
is danger that liberality in religion and preaching, shall 
become licentiousness. The popular mind in its pro- 
gress of refinement, is very liable to grow faslidious. 
The popular ear grows delicate, and religion is almost 
too rude for it. This vice must not be spoken ill of 
because it is fashionable, and grows out of the state of 
society. That gross sin must not be condemned, be- 
cause there are some about who have been suspected 
of it. Some particular virtues must not be much insisted 
on, because the place is not very remarkable for those 
virtues. The preacher must not be over earnest in the 
cause of religion, lest he should seem to be fanatical, 
and some truths must not be much urged because they 
have grown homely, old fashioned and tame. There 
is danger that the strong and solemn words of truth and 
soberness be sacrificed to graces of style and newness 
of imagery. There is danger that the fervors of a ho- 
ly religion be quenched in the cold dews of Castalia, 
and the inspiration of the muses, instead of the spirit of 
God, be invoked on the minister of religion andthe'al- 
tar of the sanctuary, and so the pulpit shut out its mas- 
ter and utter the oracles of false gods ; the pulpit, that 
should be the unbiased expounder of the christian faith, 
the fearless and unyielding champion of an unqualified 
purity, a fervent piety, and a lofty and uncompromising 
morality, yield up the liberty of Christ, bend and 
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truckle to the changes of fashion, and cater to the pub* 
lie taste. 

We have spoken of these dangers as being such as are 
naturally and unavoidably incident to the intellectual 
and religious state of the times. Whether, or how far 
they are realized by facts, or whether there is a proba- 
bility that they will be so, we will not pretend to say. 
We speak of them as tendencies. Every state of soci- 
ety > has its peculiar dangerous tendencies, and those 
which wc have spoken of seem to be the most obvious 
ones of the present time. We therefore deem it a du- 
ty to caution ourselves and others against them. We 
have an undoubted right to change the church into a 
play-house, or place of declamation, but call it no lon- 
ger the temple of the Most High, the sanctuary, the 
gate of heaven. Mingle not the sacredness of prayer 
with its exhibitions ; call not its ministers the minis- 
of Jesus of Nazareth, call not the sabbath a sabbath to 
the Lord. 

We have not spoken thus in order to justify a bar- 
ren, narrow, exclusive sort of preachiug, as if there 
must be no images or allusions, or trains of thought, that 
are not borrowed from the Bible, or cannot be dressed 
in phrases of scripture. That is a bigoted and indo- 
lent reverence for the Bible, which leaves no liberty to 
the powers and resources of the mind. The waters of 
pure religion that flow forth from the throne of God to 
enrich and sanctify and save the world, come in no 
single channel. The Bible, the revelation of Christ is 
one, and a most full and glorious one, but not the on- 
ly. Nature, the holy works of God, with all that is 
beautiful and grand, gentle and solemn in them j hia- 
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tory with its instructions, warnings and encourage* 
ments ; Providence with its awakening and directing 
dealings ; the pure spontaneous sentiments of our 
own bosoms — all these, equally divine and heavenly, 
lend their streams to quicken and nurture within us a 
spirit that makes us religious, and leads us to God and 
felicity. Let him that would be a faithful and effective 
minister of religion, as far as in him lies, seek power 
and beauty and interest from all the sources that God 
has opened to the eye of a free mind ; from the heav- 
ens and the earth, from within, from the past, the pass* 
ing and the future ; we only say let the gospel of Christ, 
with the spirit that breathes and the truths that speak 
from its pages, overshadow and possess him and be to 
him as an ark of the Lord, to guide and concentrate 
and hallow the whole. Let this be done, and then let 
the intellectual taste of the age be regarded and grati- 
fied. Let its wants, so far as they can be, be satis- 
fied. Thus shall the purposes of the ministry be best 
accomplished, and the progress of the Redeemer's 
kingdom be identified with the progress of knowledge 
and refinement a. p. 



A PLEA FOR CONSISTENCY, FAMILIARLY ADDRESSED TO 

UNITARIANS WHOSE FIDELITY BUT ILL ACCORDS 

WITH THEIR FAITH. 

It is not enough that Unitarians are as good as anoth- 
er class of christians we could name. They ought to 
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be better. They would be, did they act up to their 
principles. Many, to a considerable degree, do §o. 
These exhibit superior purity, elevation, dignity, afid 
beauty of character. Some do not thus act ; their 
faith and 6delity are at variance ; their conduct is 
unworthy of their principles ; they dishonor the name 
they assume ; they bring reproach on the cause they 
profess to espouse. Do any who read these pages 
belong to this number ? Let all look into their hearts, 
and upon their lives ; then let them answer the 
question, each for himself, to his conscience and bis 
God. 

Consider our views of human nature. Can any be 
conceived of more ennobling ? any better suited to 
raise and perfect the character ? In the dark dogma 
of hereditary total depravity, we have no faith ; 
the paralyzing one of entire moral impotency, we 
reject.) In place of these, we adopt the encour- 
aging, elevating truths, that we came from our Cre- 
ator's hand innocent and pure ; that we are able, 
with the assistance God continually vouchsafes us, to 
do our duty ; that our Maker has given us every fac- 
ulty and means requisite for working out our salva- 
tion ; and that as we now use them, will be our 
condition hereafter. Who does not perceive the 
advantage such views afford ? We rejoice in it, hear- 
tily rejoice. But do we avail ourselves of it, as 
we might ? Do our lives correspond to our glorious 
Convictions ? Is it true, brethren, and do we believe it, 
that there is within us a divine, immortal principle? 
that the inspiration of the Almighty hath given us un- 
derstanding ? that, if faithful to our trusts, we shall 
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hereafter be what angels now are ? What, then, 
ought not to be hoped of us ? What self respect ? 
What dread of every thing low and sinful ? What as- 
pirations after excellence ? What endeavors to be 
worthy of our origin, our nature, our destination ? 
Now do we come nearly up to the standard of our be- 
lief? Do we not fall greatly below it ? But what is 
faith without works? Why take to ourselves credit for 
our piinciples while our practice is at war with them ? 
Advert to the manner in which we are accustom- 
ed to think and speak of God. Nothing revolts us 
more than the views some entertain of the Deity. What 
can be so winning as our own ? Do we not regard 
this great and powerful Being as our Father ? Do we 
not believe that all our thoughts and feelings, relating 
to him, ought to be, in the best sense of the term, fil- 
ial ? Do we not say that we are his children ; that we 
are loved, provided for, blessed by him continually; 
and that we expect no other treatment from him, eith- 
er in the present orthe future life, than what is per- 
fectly consistent with parental wisdom and goodness ? 
Yes, and we joy in these convictions, these feelings, 
these hopes.. But what, brethren, is our conduct ? 
We know well enough what it ought to be. We should 
live nearer to God, find more delight in communion 
with him, converse about him oftener and with greater 
satisfaction, and render him a more willing, affection- 
ate, unreserved obedience, than they of a different be- 
lief. Is it so in fact ? Do we not betray inconsisten- 
cy here ? Is not our fidelity unworthy of our faith ? 
Is our piety as much better than tbajl of other chrig* 
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tians, as we suppose our creed to be ? Why, then, 
any more boast of our superior views of the divine 
character and purposes, while our lives but til accord 
with them ? Would we not be liable to the charge of 
inconsistency ? Would we recommend the principles 
we deem so true and so salutary ? Let us do some- 
thing more than talk in their praise. Let us show our- 
selves less insensible to God's presence, less indifferent 
to the marks of his goodness, less cold in our devotions, 
less reluctant to speak of his loving kindness and ten- 
der mercy, less sluggish in performing the duties he 
has enjoined upon us. 

Think of the light in which we view Jesus Christ. 
How mild, beautiful, affecting, it is. How different 
from the medium through which others see him. He 
presents himself to us as one with whom we can sym- 
pathize, and whom we may attempt to imitate with the 
hope of making some approaches towards the standard 
of his exalted virtues. He not only taught what we 
must do ; he did it himself. He not only pointed out 
the way we should tread ; he trod it before us. We 
know how he was tried, how be struggled, how he tri- 
umphed ; and in this we have at once a pattern and 
a motive. All the dispositions we are invited to cher- 
ish, he cherished ; all the virtues we are called upon 
to practise, be practised ; the complete character we 
are bidden to form, he formed Our model is before 
us ; our instruments are put into our hands ; our work 
we are instructed, both by precept and example, how 
to execute ; and our reward, as was his, is in the 
heavens. Far otherwise would it seem to us, did we 
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see in Jesus, the eternal, self-existent, infinite God* 
Who does not discern the singularly good tenden- 
cy of our views ? But how, brethren, have they 
affected us ? What advantage have we derived from 
them ? Is the example of our Saviour better imitated 
by us than by others ? Does it take hold on our sym- 
pathies more strongly ? Does it draw us after him 
with greater force and uniformity ? If not, then let 
us take shame to ourselves, and learn, before it is too 
late, how vain it is for us to have correct opinions 
of our Lord's character, if they do not purify our 
thoughts, hallow our affections, sanctify our lives, and 
prompt us to high attainments. 

How beautiful, we say, is our theory of christian 
charity. What is it ? That none should be excluded 
from love and fellowship for difference of opinion ; 
none censured for mere speculative error ; none 
treated with the least unkindness for choosing another 
faith, church, sect, than our own ; but that all, of 
whatever name or party, who believe in Christ and 
aim to obey him/ought to be regarded as brethren, and 
esteemed according to their moral worth. Can any 
thing, we ask, be better than this ? Let such a law of 
mutual affection and behaviour prevail, and there 
would be heaven on earth. But theory, brethren, is 
nothing without practice. What can that charity avail 
which is not operative? How many among us have to 
lament the inconsistency of some, who profess to be 
liberal in their sentiments and to embrace all the good 
in the arms of their fellowship. How many are 
often shocked with the harsh expressions and ungen- 
erous conduct of such as agree with us in the doctrine 
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of duty, when the persons of other christians happen to 
be the subject of their remark or social treatment. 
Alas ! how apt men are to deceive themselves ; how 
apt to transfer to the score of their individual and prac- 
tical deserts, the prevailing excellences of their party 
and of their system. If God's name, we ask for some- 
thing better than this of such as we address. We call 
on them to maintain a stricter correspondence between 
their theory and practice, between the charity they 
profess and the charity they exercise. Common con- 
sistency puts in no less a claim than this ; and this, 
who does not know, Christ himself has made the test 
of discipleship ? 

What is our habit of thinking and speaking of the ho- 
ly scriptures and of human creeds ? The latter we bold 
to be worthless ; the former, above all price. The Bi- 
ble, the Bible, we say, is our rule of faith and practice. 
To others, we leave the formularies of men's devising ; 
as for ourselves, no volume shall even seem to stand up- 
on equal footing with that of divine inspiration. So 
far, very well. But how do many use this sacred, 
this inestimable book ? Are there not some who 
seldom read it at all ? They possess it ; they extol 
it ; they are indignant when any presumes to name hu- 
man creeds in connexion with it. Yet, go into their 
dwelling, and you shall see it covered with the dust of 
many months. Others peruse it, chapter by chapter, 
at stated times ; but nothing is clearer than that they do 
so, not from love of it, but merely because they think 
they must. See with what a listless eye they look 
over its pages. See with what an unanimated counte- 
6 
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nance they close up tbe volume. See bow untouched 
and unblessed by it they go forth to their daily busi- 
ness. Most of us recommend it to our children as a 
treasure of incalculable value. Mark the inconsisten- 
cy of too many in this particular also. What discern- 
ing eye of childhood does notf>erceive it ? In respect 
to other things, pleasure, wealth, fame, these little ones 
see their parents acting with a zeal in some degree 
proportionate to their acknowledged estimate of the 
worth of these objects. But here, touching the ora- 
cles of God, which the same parents profess to regard 
&s pointing to the true satisfactions, the true riches, the 
true honors, their children are allowed to witness a 
timid hesitation, a chilling reluctance, a strange in- 
difference. Brethren, let it be so no more. Such in- 
consistency is disgraceful. It is worse. Ourselves 
are injured, our friends saddened, and the cause of 
truth, of Christ, and of God, prejudiced by it. 

Take, finally, the views we cherish of the great law 
of retribution. We think them scriptural and rational ; 
and we believe they afford the strongest dissuasives 
from sin, and the most powerful inducements to bo* 
liness. While we reject every thing like the doctrine 
of arbitrary, vindictive dispensations of reward and 
punishment, under the divine government, we hold that 
there is a connexion between vice and misery, and 
between virtue and happiness, as natural and indisso- 
luble as that which belongs to any class of causes and 
effects. In other words, the bad man does or will suf- 
fer, in proportion to his badness, and the good man 
does or will enjoy, in proportion to his goodness, as 
certainly and a4 accordantly with the established prin- 
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ciples of Nature and Providence, as a living seed, put 
into the warm, moist earth, does or will vegetate. Nor is 
this law, as we believe, restricted in its operation exclu- 
sively either to the present or to the future world. It be- 
longs to both. The dissolution of the body may modify 
some of its results, but will not essentially alter the char- 
acter of them. We hold that this life and the next is one 
continuous state of existence, so that all which is strict- 
ly ourself here, will be ourself there. Death we regard 
only, at it were, a sort of dark passage way from the 
•ne to the other, through which the soul is but a mo- 
ment in going, carrying with it all its habits of thought 
and feeling ; all its capacities, tastes, and preferences ; 
all, in a word, of virtue and heaven, or of vice and 
nell, it commenced in this introductory state of its be- 
ing. What views can be more just, or more influential 
than these ? Do we act consistently with them, 
brethren ? Then, why is it that we deem any thing of 
so much value as intelligence and holiness ? It ii 
certainly time that we awake to a better sense of our 
duty and our interest. What ! is it a fact, supported 
alike by reason and revelation, and have we not the 
least doubt of it, that misery is bound to vice, and 
happiness to virtue, by ties that neither time nor death 
will sever ; that there is a law of righteous retribu- 
tion whose operation nothing can long counteract y that 
as we sow we shall certainly, sooner or later, reap ; 
that we must enter on the future life with the same in- 
tellectual and moral qualities with which we leave the 
present ; and that our condition there will correspond 
at any given, period, with the character we possess at 
that period ; is all this true, and do we believe it ? 
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What manner of persons then, ought we to be ? 
What purity, what intelligence, what holiness, what ef- 
forts for every virtue and every grace that can ennoble 
and adorn our nature, should not distinguish us ? 



ROBERT HALL, OF ENGLAND. 

Messrs Editors : It has occurred to me that your 
readers might not be displeased with a slight descrip- 
tion of the appearance and manner of the celebrated 
Robert Hall, of England, as they presented themselves 
to the observation of a stranger, who enjoyed a single 
opportunity of hearing him preach. It is somewhat 
less than two years, that, being in Bristol on the Lord's 
day, I visited Broad mead chapel in the morning. It 
is not without some excitement of mind, that one 
approaches the moment which is to bring before 
him one of the remarkable men of the world ; and 
perhaps, judging at any rate from my own experience, 
this is never so much the case as when that individual 
is a powerful orator, the reputation of whose eloquence 
has spread far and wide, and of whose intellectual pre- 
eminence we have ourselves known something. We 
find our heart beating with a feeling, almost as anx- 
ious, as that of the speaker himself under the ex- 
citement of his preparation for an important occasion. 
So it was with me when I found myself in Robert 
Hall's chapel, waiting the address of him whose name 
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and works bad long been familiar to me, and whom I 
knew from universal consent to be, in many respects, the 
first preacher of the times. 

I was unfortunately placed at too great a distance for 
distinct vision, especially as the chapel is rather ob- 
scure, and the morning was cloudy and dark. The 
chapel had been sometime filled without the appear- 
ance of a minister, when at length a poor little body 
from a seat near the pulpit, rose and read a hymn. 
This was sung ; and not until the singing had reach- 
ed the middle of the final stanza, was there any symp- 
tom of an approaching preacher. Then there appear- 
ed slowly advancing through a side aisle, the large fig- 
ure of an apparently tall man, with a bald, grey head, 
who with a cautious and heavy movement ascended 
the desk. Whether this was Mr Hall or not, I could 
not tell. I am fond of being left to uncertainty on such 
occasions, that I may determine from the performances 
themselves, whether the expected individual is before 
me ; and in this instance I had no clear idea of the 
preacher's person by which to guide my judgment. 
The great want of vivacity in his whole appearance 
made me entirely at a loss bow to decide. 

He began the service with reading a chapter from 
the New Testament. His voice was low, weak, and 
thick ; he was obliged to clear it with a frequent exer- 
tion of his throat, and he seemed with difficulty to ren- 
der it audible to the whole assembly. His manner 
was extremely quiet, and without tbe slightest attempt 
to give effect by reading well. Then followed the 
prayer, which was in no respect striking, nor particu- 
larly interesting. It was so far from possessing the 
5* 
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strong and rich flow of devotional sentiment which I had 
expected from Robert Hall, that I at one moment de- 
termined in my mind that it could not be he. But before 
he had concluded, I became satisfied that it could be no 
one else ; because, without anything particularly original, 
or remarkable, there was an equal flow of the most 
simple, correct, and pure language, such as I thought 
it quite improbable that any other person in that chap- 
el could command ; together with sentiment, which 
was better than if it had been striking — appropriate to 
the place and occasion, and designed in the simplest 
sincerity to express and lead the devotions of the as- 
sembly. Let me say, that he prayed as all truly de- 
vout and really great men do— as if he was insensible 
that any one could hear him but God, and with no 
thought to turn neat phrases, or make a ' fine' prayer. 
Why will not little men learn from such examples ? 
When will they be persuaded, that any thing but sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity fh the manner of public de- 
votion, is as little and contemptible in the view of good 
taste* as it is offensive to the mind of true piety ? 

His sermon was from the text, Lead us not into 
temptation. It was, of course not a written sermon, 
for he never preaches from such preparation. It was 
a plain unpretending talk, without any attempt to quit 
the most obvious topics, or to adorn them with any 
flights of rhetoric or fancy ; without anything to stir 
the mind forcibly, or to create any excitement of feel- 
ing. He merely spoke right on — pouring out an un- 
interrupted stream of rapid and well selected words, 
with such completeness in the whole composition, that 
I am sure if it could have been taken down word for 
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word as be altered it, it would have been found to pos- 
sess all the purity and correctness of his printed style. 
It was in this, rather than in the materials of his dis- 
course, or the power of any particular passage, that 
be gave evidence of a superior mind — in the richness 
and accuracy of his spontaneous expression, and the 
perfect lucidness of the whole arrangement, and the 
completeness with which every part was finished so as 
baturalJy to introduce the succeeding. These qualities 
he always displays ; and I presume that I witnessed 
them to as great advantage in this simple address to his 
ordinary congregation on a rainy day, as if I had been 
fortunate enough to hear him when he had prepared 
himself for some extraordinary occasion, and was laying 
out those energies by which crowds are delighted 
and shaken. 

His manner was very quiet ; earnest, but perfectly 
calm ; never loud, never vehement, and rising in 
warmth only to a gentle glow. Action, he used none. 
He lifted his right hand once, I think, and then barely 
rfised it from the cushion. No effort to manage his 
voice, no looking about ; sometimes he turned his head 
a little, and they who can see his eye, which from my 
situation I could not, say that it is keen and expressive. 
In a word, he had the air of a man who was wholly 
absorbed in attention to his thoughts, and to whom it 
had not occurred to consider the manner in which he 
should utter them. He just leaned forward in the pul- 
pit, and talked. Yet, although he said the plainest 
and most familiar things, there was no releasing the at- 
tention from him throughout the whole. He perfectly 
won and held the ears of all, who followed him withes 
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little effort and as little conscious attention, as if they 
were following the train of their own thoughts. What 
power does this indicate ! 

So uncertain a thing is eloquence. Here is a man, 
who has no compass or power of voice, no grace or va- 
riety of gesture, I nay say no gesture at all, who yet 
enchains the mind of the hearer on the most familiar 
topics and on the most ordinary occasion, without ma- 
king an exertion ; and, on important subjects, where 
the occasion demands effort, moves and thrills the 
hearts of thousands, and is one of the most eloquent 
men in the world. Such as I saw him, such in the 
main, as I was told, bis manner always is ; something 
more earnest perhaps occasionally ; but always calm, 
quiet* and composed ; exciting and overcoming by the 
steady energy of strong and well arranged thought, 
and distinct sustained elocution, rather than by bursts 
of impassioned vehemence, or the power of splendid 
declamation. How different from the eloquence of 
Chalmers, which yet has been equally celebrated and 
successful ! How very different from that of Irving, 
who made London) in all its ranks, mad with excite- 
ment and admiration ! Both of these preachers owed 
much to extrinsic advantages and external helps of 
oratory. The power of Hall is almost exclusively that 
of the mind, with the least possible aid from personal 
advantages or any exterior consideration. At least, 
this was my conclusion when I had heard him, and it 
was confirmed by ^iose on the spot who had been ac- 
customed to his preaching. Those who had only been 
acquainted with bis published works, would figure to 
themselves a very different speaker. They would 
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fancy that his elevated style of composition, so finish- 
ed and so strong, must indicate a loud round utter- 
ance, and a great deal of flowing energetic action. It 
is not easy at once to reconcile the actual manner of 
delivery with the style of composition. Yet, after once 
hearing the author himself in his own way, it seems as 
if any other delivery would be unsuitable. So uncer- 
tain a thing is eloquence ; and in such various and 
opposite manners may it be found in a high degree of 
perfection. 

Before laying down my pen, I would briefly add, 
that I was delighted with the testimony borne by my 
friends in Bristol to the worth of this distinguished 
man ; and with the free and warm manner in which 
they expressed their admiration and pleasure in his 
preaching. They spoke particularly of his power and 
excellence in treating of subjects connected with the in- 
ward workings of the soul, its various exercises of reli- 
gious experience, and all that is highest and most spiritual 
in the nature and destiny of man, and the character and 
dispensations of God. They gave me some account 
of his exalted and elevating views on the latter topics. 
I say I was charmed with this ; because, as my friends 
are Unitarians, and Mr Hall has formerly indulged 
himself in some virulent abuse of their sect, I thought 
it highly honorable both to him and them, that they 
should be among his willing and warm admirers : — 
to them, because it proved them to be above preju- 
dice, which so often blinds men to the greatest excel- 
lencies in a political or religious opponent, especially 
if he have at any time vehemently assaulted their 
principles — to him, because only by the truest worth 
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of character, could he have conquered such a preju- 
dice, and turned into admiring friends, those whose 
holiest sentiments and feelings he had wounded. I 
found a great deal of this fair and candid mind among 
the Unitarians of England ; and when I think on the 
style in which they have been assailed, I cannot fail 
to see in it the honorable fruit of a truly christian 
spirit. 

If this communication prove acceptable, Messrs 
Editors, yott may perhaps hear from me again Mean- 
time, I am respectfully 

Yours, &tc. — 



MR WHITMAN'S LETTERS TO PROFESSOR STUART. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Moses Stuart, on the subject of Religious 
Liberty. By Bernard Whitman. Boston, Gray & Bowen. 

We said something of the character and purpose of 
this performance, in our last. For the gratification of 
those who have not read it, or who may be deterred by 
its bulk from attempting it, who we hope are but few, 
we now proceed to take some further notice of its con- 
tents. 

Mr Whitman's first topic is the use made of human 
creeds, which may be justly regarded as unfriendly to 
free inquiry, and the progress of truth, and as tending 
to enslave. Creeds, in* fact, are but fetters invented 
to prevent the growth of mind ; a sort of Chinese slip- 
per for the intellect. In proportion as they are rever- 
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enced, the understanding is restrained from a free and 
profitable exercise of its powers. Mr Whitman first 
instances the creed of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, which he inserts ; a curious document, in- 
deed, to which the professors of the Institution are re- 
quired to renew their subscription every five years, 
promising that they ' will maintain and inculcate the 
Christian faith, as expressed in the creed. 9 That is, 
they are required every five years to say, that they 
have made no advances ; that they are just where they 
were five years ago, not a whit wiser, and never mean 
to be. 

On the effect of such a provision, Mr Whitman re- 
marks at some length. He then considers the use 
made of creeds in the admission of members into 
churches, and in their excommunication, which he 
contends with some plausibility, at least, is a violation 
of the principles of religious liberty. Next, in the 
' dividing of churches ;' and he takes the case of the 
First Church in Wilton, N. H. Next, in the exclu- 
sion of ministers. 

' Look,' Bays he, * at the use made of human creeds by the ortho- 
dox in excluding from their fellowship ministers of their own senti- 
ments. As a fair illustration of this measure, take the proceedings 
of the orthodox synod at Baltimore. The circumstances are briefly 
these. The Rev Mr Duncan of Baltimore, a distinguished orthodox 
divine, was invited to preach the annual discourse before the stu- 
dents in the Theological! Seminary at Princeton. In his sermon he 
spoke slightingly of human creeds, and urged the young men to make 
the Bible alone their standard of faith and practice. These remarks 
were not relished by the Rev Dr Miller, the Principal of the insti- 
tution ; and at the opening of the next term, he took occasion to 
deliver an introductory lecture on the utility and importance of hu- 
man creeds. Mr Duncan soon published a work on the subject of 
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creeds, setting forth their origin and pernicious tendency. For this 
offence he was summoned before the delegates of the synod. His 
trial lasted several days. Being unable to make him renounce his 
error, or, in reality, place the human creed before the Bible, they 
excommunicated him from their body, and declared his pulpit va- 
cated. But his own church, to whom alone he was amenable, dis- 
regarded this act of clerical usurpation and dictation.' p. 13. 

Then, in voting for ministers. And under this 
head the curious affair of trust deeds is discussed. 

Having done with the use made of creeds, Mr 
Whitman proceeds to his second general topic, * Min- 
isterial intercourse.' Under this division he speaks of 
several classes of facts, and first, of the i misrepresen- 
tations which orthodox individuals have circulated to 
prevent ministers of their own sentiments from ex- 
changing with Unitarians. 5 He gives the case of Mr 
Hubbard, c late pastor of the church in Middleton.' 
The case is a most extraordinary one, but the account 
is too long for insertion. 

Next, the ' threatening* used by the orthodox par- 
ty, to prevent ministers of their own sentiments from 
exchanging with Unitarians.' 

* Take an example of recent occurrence. The circumstances are 
briefly these. A unitarian minister of Salem, in company with an 
influential layman of Andover, called on an orthodox minister of 
Middlesex county, to obtain an exchange for the following Sabbath. 
As the orthodox minister had before preached in Salem, he address- 
ed to him the following observation : ' I hope you are not getting in- 
to the exclusive system/ The reply contained the following senti- 
ments, according to the testimony of the layman, now before me. 
" I abhor the system, but am compelled to enter into it : for they 
have told me, if I do not join them, they will fall upon me and break 
up my parish. " The layman immediately repeated this very ap- 
propriate proverb ; «« The fear of man bringeth a snare." And so it 
has proved.' p. 10. 
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Mr Whitman refers to other instances of a similar 
kind. 

Next, of oppression practised by ministerial associa- 
tions for the same purpose ; and fourthly, of concealment, 
of which a curious example is given. Then ' Ortho- 
dox reasons for not exchanging with Unitarians.' Un- 
der this head some independent sentiments are quoted 
from a publication of the Rev. Mr Withington of New- 
bury, an orthodox clergyman, no exclusionist however. 
The following precious morsel forms part of the quota- 
tion. 

c In Massachusetts for a few years past, all ecclesiastical measures 
have been prepared in a certain conclave, nobody knows who'they 
are, or where they are, invisible beings, congregational cardinals, 
to whose decrees every orthodox clergyman and church is expected 
to pay unlimited deference and submission^ But as they are wholly 
destitute of power, they have found out a singular way of executing 
their laws. The clergyman, who hesitates, or darks to think 
or act for himself, suddenly finds himself surrounded by the 
whisper, that he is becoming an unitarian. It is not easy to con- 
ceive the horror and dismay, that this suggestion occasions. It is 
caught from mouth to mouth, and whispered from ear to ear, and 
every ghastly relater increases the terrors of the tale. The poor, 
affrighted victim must either return to the bosom of the church, the 
popular measure of the day, or be denounced a heretic, worthy of 
all the flames that detraction can kindle ; for, in this country, we 
burn heretics in no other.' p. 24. 

Very well for an orthodox divine of Massachusetts. 
We honor the independent spirit of the writer. 

Mr Whitman's third general topic is ' Ecclesiastical 
Tribunals? And first, consociations actually establish- 
ed, as in Connecticut, to which Abiel Abbot became a 
victim, whose case is treated at some length. Then 
follows an extract from the ' Criminal Code 9 of Con- 
7 
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necticut, with a most precious comment thereon by the 
late Judge Swift. 

The attempt was made not long since to introduce 
into * old Massachusetts,' Consociations similar to those 
already in existence in Connecticut. Mr Whitman 
takes notice of three instances. The last relates to the 
famous project of 1814 and 1815, of which we hare 
given some account in a previous number.* 

* 14 amber for October, 1830. The arguments we then employ* 
ed have not yet been met, and it is unnecessary, therefore, to re* 
new the discussion. The attempt, it is true, has been made to evade 
their force, but a most shuffling attempt it proved to be. Dr Chan- 
ning had asserted, in 1815, that ' our long established form of congre- 
gational church government is menaced, and tribunals unknown to 
our churches are to be introduced.' Now, say they, these tribunals 
could not have been « unknown to our churches,' since a similar tri- 
bunal was proposed a century, or a century and a half ago ! Yet, 
proposed and rejected, and was therefore ' unknown ;' that is, not 
in use among our churches, which every one, acquainted with the 
force of language, must know was Dr Channing's meaning. 

Again, our congregational form of Church government, was not 
menaced, say they, because no force was attempted to be employed. 
A mere quibble. Then these tribunals cannot be inconsistent with 
Congregational Church polity, they maintain, because advocated by 
true Congregationalism, such as Doctors Increase and Cotton Ma- 
ther, and because the Connecticut churches have long flourished 
under their influence. Here they are at issue with Professor Stuart, 
who strenuously maintains that they are at war with the first prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, and who contends, therefore, in* the 
face of the clearest historical evidence, that they could never have 
been attempted. But the best is yet to come. The project for es- 
tablishing these tribunals, they add, was defeated « through the in- 
fluence of the orthodox clergy !' The fact is, the projectors found 
the current of public sentiment strongly set against them, and were 
therefore compelled to retreat with the best grace they could. 
Truo, the measure was opposed by some of the orthodox clergy and 
among others by f)r Spring of Newburyport, who declared that the 
plan was not ' friendly to the liberty and rights of conscience/ and 
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Mr Whitman proceeds to treat of the violations of 
the principles of free inquiry, religious liberty and con* 
gregationalism by ' ecclesiastical councils' and ' minis- 
terial associations.' He gives several cases, in some of 
which the actors certainly appear in no very favorable 
light. He then speaks of the oppression frequently ex- 
ercised by orthodox churches in their proceedings rela- 
ting to the admission, the excommunication, and dismis- 
sion of members ; of the rights claimed by these church 
es, and of the combinations called, ' conferences oi 
churches,' and in support of his positions introduces 
some original documents, which will be found worth 
reading. 

' Measures for organizing and establishing feeble 
churches in Unitarian parishes,' constitutes his fourth 
general topic. 

' The circumstances are generally these. There are a few or- 
thodox individuals, principally females in unitarian societies. These 
are visited by orthodox ministers ; and urged to secede and form 
themselves into an evangelical church. Others are pointed out who 
are supposed to be wavering, and these are also treated in the same 
manner. They are assured that their present pastor does not preach 
the truth, but is leading his people to destruction. They are cau- 
tioned to conceal from their husbands the contemplated separation, 
and told that opposition must be expected in the cause of God. 
Having enlisted a small party, a day is appointed for the organiza- 
tion of the feeble church. Orthodox ministers are present ; some 



that, if it were adopted, it ' would introduce a revolution amid 
our churches.' But the great obstacle its friends had to contend 
against, and which caused their defeat, was, after all. a jealous spir- 
it of liberty on the part of the people. Expressions of indignation at 
the proposed measure burst forth from all quarters, and the advo- 
cates for the new tribunal, were compelled to desist from an at- 
tempt regarded with almost universal detestation and abhorrence. 
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of them bring their own church members, to help make up a de- 
cent number for the new body, In this way the evangelical 
church is organized, consisting of some four or more females, and 
perhaps one or more males, residents in the place ; and several 
males and females from neighboring and distant towns. *And 
it is a well known fact, that in most instances, the seceders from 
unitarian churches, have been urged to this measure by the con- 
versation, preaching, and writings of orthodox ministers. Such are 
some of the measures adopted for organizing feeble churches in this 
commonwealth.' pp. 68, 59. 

Then a new meeting house is to be erected, and for 
this funds must be begged. One of the methods re- 
sorted to of late for this purpose, is to send out some 
coarse minded person, who travels from town to town, 
and by virtue of misrepresentation and slander, by en- 
treaty and menace, by telling his audiences that the 
new society, for which the meeting house is wanted, is 
surrounded by a set of people who are no better than 
heathen, extorts the necessary sum. Having obtained 
a meeting bouse, the next thing is to fill it, and to ac- 
complish this the appeal is, in but too many instances 
made, without scruple to the basest passions of human 
nature. The feeble society is then to be supported, 
and here the begging system is again put in operation. 

< But the greatest instrument of increase is a revival ; and for the 
production of one of these religious excitements, the minister and 
his church labor incessantly. For they are aware that there are 
some thoughUess persons who may be easily drawn in by such a 
system of operations. And the character of the minister, as a suc- 
cessful pastor, depends on his success in getting up these excite- 
ments. If he should not be able after one or two years to accom- 
plish thiB object, he is dismissed from his society. And what is the 
reason assigned ? Simply this. " We do not think you well 
adapted to buOd up a new society.' " p. 68. 
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Mr Whitman's fifth general topic is c Orthodox de- 
nunciations of Unitarians, 5 by denying them a title to 
the christian name and character ; asserting that their 
ministers are not ( ministers of the gospel/ and that 
baptism and the supper when administered by them 
are not ' christian ordinances ; by charges of c hypoc- 
risy' and i concealment,' of * universalis!!)/ ' of enmity 
to Jesus/ of * disguised infidelity,' of being 'emissaries 
of Satan, devils and worse than devils/ travelling the 
road to hell ! 

After some remarks on these foul calumnies, the au- 
thor of the letters proceeds to treat, under his sixth gen- 
eral division, of certain * miscellaneous facts.' We 
would direct the attention of our readers particularly to 
his statements respecting the character and proceed- 
ings of the ' American Education Society/ as we know 
that many Unitarians, in times past, misled by the 
equivocal declarations of its friends, have been induced 
to contribute to its funds. 

Several instances are then given of the unchristian 
spirit of some orthodox prayers. Certain attempts 
made by the exclusionists in the Massachusetts Con- 
vention of ministers are then adverted to, and some 
proceedings in the Theological Seminary at Andover 
animadverted on, as 'illiberal and unchristian.' What 
are we to understand by the following interrogatories ? 
Is it possible that Prof. Stuart can be guilty of the in- 
decorum, to give it no harsher name, to which they al- 
lude ? 

* And secondly, are you not in the common practice of speaking 
against unitarians before your pupils ? Do you not often attempt to 
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ridicule and sneer at their opinions, criticisms, and arguments ? Do 
you not aim to make them appear contemptible as scholars, critics, 
and Christians ? Do you not strive to prevent your students from 
becoming acquainted with their writings, or characters or persons ? 
Do you not labor to excite and increase their enmity to the de- 
nomination ? Have you not carried this measure to such excess, as 
to cause one of your devoted students to declare, that you were " re- 
ally too bad." I know you are bound to this course by your solemn 
oath ; for this is one of the easiest ways in which you can oppose 
the unitarian heresy. But how different irom the dignified and 
Christian conduct of the Theological Professors at Cambridge ! 

And, thirdly, are you not accustomed to treat the objections of 
your pupils to your favorite opinions in an illiberal manner ? I know 
that you and your colleague request the students to make their re- 
marks. But how often are their observations treated with ridicule, 
with contempt, with impatience, with peevishness, more especially, 
if they are in opposition to any of the articles of your human formu- 
lary of faith ? Is this the way you encourage the spirit of free in- 
quiry and religious liberty ? 

And, fourthly, have not students in your Seminary been cruelly 
persecuted/or controverting some of your favorite opinions ?' pp. 91, 
90. 

Of tbe ' melancholy case' of James Kimball men- 
tioned by Mr Whitman, we should like to hear more. 

What are we to think of the following ? 

< And, finally has not a late Professor in your Seminary been cru- 
elly persecuted for pursuing an independent course ? I allude to 
the case of the Rev Dr Murdock. Did not your difficulties with this 
colleague originate with Dr Woods ? Did he not afterwards enlist 
the feelings of the other Professors on his side ? Was not the prin- 
cipal cause of your opposition to him occasioned by his unwilling- 
ness to pursue your plans and measures ? Did you not endeavor 
to chastise him lor his heretical sermon on the atonement i Did 
not the Directors of the Seminary request his opinion respecting any 
improvements in the instruction or government of the Institution. 
Did they not promise him their confidence if he would speak freely 
concerning the existing evils of the school ? Did he not rely upon 
their honor, and give his written opinion of the other Professors ? 
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Did he not describe yourself as exemplifying many of the charac- 
teristics of a Jesuit ? Did not the Directors then betray his confi- 
dence ? Did not these " portraits" cause your opposition to increase 
even to enmity ? Was not a generous sum then offered him if he 
would resign his office ? After it was discovered that he would not 
be bribed, was he not dismissed by a vote of the Directors ? And 
was not the aid of the Supreme Court called in to confirm their de- 
cision ? While his trial was pending, did you not forbid the stu- 
dents visiting him ? Did you not prevent some from going to his 
house to recite to Mr Gibbs ? Did you not aim to excite a preju- 
dice against him in the community ? Did he not declare, that the 
records of the Inquisition could scarcely furnish an instance of such 
unjustifiable and cruel persecution ? Is he not prevented from giv- 
ing a history of the whole affair to the public, for fear his exposure 
of the iniquity of some concerned would greatly injure the cause ot 
orthodoxy.' pp. 93, 94. 

In conclusion of his first Letter, Mr Whitman treats 
of c Orthodox misrepresentation of Unitarians and Uni- 
tarianism.' 

In his second Letter he notices some strange * as- 
sertions, insinuations, and accusations' contained in 
Prof. Stuart's Letter to Dr Channing. Prof. Stuart, 
and the orthodox generally would have it believed that 
they adhere to the * great doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion,' and that Unitarians have departed from them. 
The < great doctrines of the Reformation ! What are 
they ? Simply these* The sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures, and the right of private judgment. These are 
the great doctrines of the reformation, and the only 
ones entitled to the name. They are the principles, 
on which the reformation was defended, by which it 
was justified. They were denied by the Catholics, 
and asserted by the Reformers. With the Reformers 
indeed these two principles were cardinal ; they were, 
in fact, every thing. They were the very hinges on 
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which, if we may so express ourselves, the reformation 
turned. And who at the present day adhere most 
rigidly to these principles ? Unitarians, or the Ortho- 
dox ? No impartial spectator, we think, will hesitate 
to say the former. They are the very principles we 
are contending for, and have been contending for all 
along, against the oppressive measures, and tyrannical 
usurpations of modern orthodoxy, which we take to 
be the popery of Protestanism. Grant us these prin- 
ciples, the denunciations, the odious epithets, and anath- 
emas with which we are loaded, appear wholly unjus- 
tifiable. Whoever has a right to form his own opin- 
ions, is authorised to claim as matter of common jus- 
tice, that those opinions be respected, and that he be 
not made to suffer in his person, estate or reputation on 
account of them. But Unitarians have been made 
thus to suffer. And this is precisely the tyranny ex- 
ercised by the church of Rome, the tyranny from 
which the early Protestants fled. 

By the c doctrines of the Reformation,' the Ortho- 
dox would have us understand certain doctrines rela- 
ting to human depravity, election, grace, the trinity, 
and atonement. But these were precisely the doc- 
trines, which were not reformed. They were not doc- 
trines peculiar to the Reformers ; they were doctrines 
of popery, and may be traced as far back as the days 
of Augustin, with whom the greater part of them orig- 
inated. It is the greatest absurdity imaginable to talk 
of them as doctrines of the reformation. 

It is much a fashion with the Orthodox to talk of 
the agreement and harmony among the Reformers. 
On this subject Mr Whitman gives some very curious 
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confessions of the Reformers themselves. Thus Cal- 
vin says : 

* It is of importance that no suspicion* of the divisions which 
are amongst us descend to future ages ; for it is ridiculous be- 
yond imagination, that, after having broken with all the world, 
we should from the beginning of our reformation, 

AGREE SO ILL AMONG OURSELVES.' . p. 113. 

Again, Beza, an advocate of Calvinism, says to the 
Lutherans : 

• Because you will not give us the right-hand of fellowship, nor ac- 
knowledge us as brethren, neither indeed will I extend to you the 
right-hand of friendship.' p. 114. 

Again, take the doctrine of Calvin. The Lutheran 
writers, pronounce it 6 sacrilegious, execrable, abomin- 
able and devilish.' Of the spirit of the Calvinists, Lu- 
ther himself thus speaks : 

• The Spirit of the Calvinists is a devilish spirit, a lying spirit, a re- 
bellious and dissentious spirit, a deserting, changing, giddy spirit.' 
p. 115. 

And of the Calvinists themselves he says : 

* The Calvinists are fanatics, a progeny of vipers, soul murderers, 
impious, blasphemous, deceivers, blood thirsty, hellish dogs, Ger- 
man Turks, sent and possessed by Satan, baptized Mahometans, ve- 
ry devilish, more than devilish, supremely devilish.' p. 115. 

* This,' adds Mr Whitman, c is pretty strong lan- 
guage for one " pious and blessed" Reformer to use 
towards the followers of another, with whom he was 
on terms of perfect agreement. It is certainly rather 
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a novel mode of expressing union, harmony, affection, 
and cordial co-operation. '* 

Mr Whitman's next topic is the want of union in 
sentiment and affection among the orthodox at the 
present day. The following he gives as an ' extract 
from a letter lately written by an orthodox divine of emi- 
nence, moderation and candor.' 

' His [Prof. Stuart's] theory of religious liberty appeared to me 
sound and good. But I was surprised, that he should maintain 
boldly, that the conduct of the orthodox is in full accordance with 
that theory. For I had known something of his own sufferings, 
from the illiberally of both the South and North. I knew the long 
standing, yet unjust suspicions of his orthodoxy, which have seem- 
ed to give him much disquietude ; and which perhaps have induc- 
ed him to stand forth, from time to time, as the bold champion of 
the orthodox, and to lash the unitarians, especially, with all his 
might. I recollect his controversy with Dr Miller on the sonship 
of Christ, and with Dr Carnahan respecting the American Education 
Society ; in both of which, I supposed, Mr Stuart would feel there 

* It may be proper here barely to allude to the part which Cal- 
vin acted in procuring the condemnation of Servetus. We have re* 
cently met with the following barefaced assertion in one of the or- 
thodox publications of the day. ' It is not true that Calvin burnt 
Servetus, or that he wished to have him punished in this cruel man- 
ner, or indeed in any other.' Now what is the faet ? Calvin him- 
self says, « He [Servetus] offers to come here, if I like it ; but I will 
not engage my word. For if he comes, and tf any regard be had 
for my authority, I shall not suffer him to escape with life* Again, 
in a letter written during the trial, he says, ' / hope he will be con- 
demned to death.' And yet we are told that he did not wish to 
have him punished by burning, * or indeed in any other* way ! For 
further particulars of this transaction we refer to Mr Whitman's 
pamphlet, pp: 105-6, and for a more full accouut to a very interest- 
ing article entitled ' Life of Michael Servetus, 9 in the fourth volume 
of the General Repository and Review, published at Cambridge, 
1813. pp. 81-73. 
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was some want of liberality and Christian charity in his adversaries. 
The latter, especially, is full proof of the want of harmony and mu- 
tual confidence between the North and South. I called to mind the 
late commotion among the orthodox, respecting the doctrine of the 
atonement, and the singular part Mr Stuart himself acted in that 
dispute. I looked at the existing civil war, respecting the New Ha- 
ven theology ; and the book which Dr Woods was writing against 
Dr Taylor, at the very time Mr Stuart was publishing his Letter, 
and in which Dr Woods is thought to have manifested an unchris- 
tian and ungentlemanly spirit Of that book, and of the whole his- 
tory of the controversy, Mr Stuart could hardly be ignorant, as he 
is known to be claimed by both parties, though he probably has not 
the full confidence of either. I also recollected the many orthodox 
and useful ministers, who have felt themselves injured by the illib- 
eral surmises and the secret machinations of certain leading men. 
These and other topics suggested to my mind numerous facts, which 
I supposed should have led any man, who was as well acquainted 
with them as Mr Stuart, to beware of the broad and unqualified as- 
sertions contained in his book/ pp. 127,128. 

Mr Whitman proceeds to speak of the principles and 
doctrines of the pilgrims/ and point out instances in 
which, Prof. Stuart's assertion to the contrary notwith- 
standing, those principles have been violated, and those 
doctrines renounced, by the Orthodox of the present 
day.* 

He next considers the case of Harvard college 
against which the Orthodox have preferred such grie- 
vous charges of late, and about whioh they have cir- 

* In some respects the Reformers seem to have been in advance 
oi the orthodox of the present day. Take, for example, the use of 
the unscriptural term ' trinity,' which is not unfrequently heard 
even in acts of devotion. « The word Trinity,' says Calvin, « is 
barbarous, insipid, profane, a human invention, grounded on no tes- 
timony of God's word, the Popish God, unknown to Jesus Christ, 
and the Apostles.' Again Luther says, « the word trinity sounds 
oddly, and is a human invention. It were better to call Almighty 
God, God, than trinity/ 
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ciliated so many calumnies. And for what ? why, the 
college is at present anti-sectarian, and it is almost the 
only literary institution in the land that is so. This is 
the * head and front' of its ' offending.' 

Mr Whitman then enters into an argument on the 
treatment the Catholics and Universalists have receiv- 
ed in the Professor's Letter. He next speaks of the 
methods adopted by the Orthodox for the distribution 
of tracts, some of which are certainly very exception- 
able. 

We refer now particularly to the appointment of 
agents to patrol our towns, and thrust their tracts in* 
discriminately into every dwelling. We are astonish- 
ed that such a measure can receive the sanction of any 
person, who possesses the ordinary capacity of reflec- 
tion, a very moderate acquaintance with human na- 
ture, or the least portion of modesty. We are still 
more astonished at the mode of reasoning by which 
it is defended. Thus when it is objected that the 
throwing of tracts of a sectarian character into every 
house, or forcing them on our dependents, tends to 
destroy the peace and harmony of families, and gener- 
ate suspicion, animosity and strife, we are gravely 
referred to Matt, x, 34 — 36, where Jesus speaks of 
the consequences, which might be expected to follow 
the attempt to propagate his religion in opposition to 
reigning errors and prejudices. Dissension and bitter- 
ness were to be looked for. And so it was. Christian- 
ty encountered the sternest opposition, from both 
Jews and Heathen. Part of a family became chris- 
tian, while a part remained attached to the old religion ; 
and such was the hatred felt towards the adherents of 
the new superstition, as it was called, that all natural 
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affection often seemed to be extinguished, and the ties 
of kindred forgotten. It was not uncommon, we be- 
lieve, in the time of persecution, for one member of a 
family to inform against another. At least such in- 
stances occurred, and thus a man's foes became those 
of his own household. But this was a state of things 
peculiar to the early ages, when Christianity was in its 
infancy, and had the world literally against it. From 
this state of things to argue that it is right to enter 
christian societies and families, to poison their peace, 
to encourage a spirit of denunciation and uncharitable- 
ness, to * set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother,' and raite up to a 
man foes in his own household, is a most strange and 
wicked perversion of our Lord's words. As well 
might the incendiary who fires your dwelling, think to 
justify himself by quoting the words, ' I am come to 
send fire on the earth ; and what will I if it be already 
kindled ?' Luke, xii. 44. 

Further, do not the advocates for this system of the 
forced distribution of tracts see the uses to which their 
principle may be applied ? But they are sincere, say 
they ; they deplore our darkness and error, and are 
anxious to remove them. We doubt not they are sin- 
cere. But so, for ought we know, are the disciples of 
Paine and Frances Wright. But we think that our Or- 
thodox brethren would hardly consider them justified, 
on the plea of sincerity, in filling their houses with in- 
fidel tracts. Do they not know that these very instru- 
ments were used to disseminate the French infidelity ? 
that they originated, in fact, with the infidels of France ? 
And they may be yet again employed to propa- 
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gate opinions hostile to Christianity. Or, should the 
attempt not be made by the infidels, it may be by the 
Catholics. If the Orthodox may throw a tract into eve* 
ry door for the purpose of disseminating the doctrines of 
Orthodoxy, why may not the Papists to propogate Pop- 
ery ? Where is the difference ? No one doubts the 
sincerity of the Catholics. Yet we suspect that were 
they to undertake to fill every house with their tracts, 
none would be more forward than the Orthodox to cry 
out against so great an outrage. And, so of all other 
sects and persuasions. Taking example of the Ortho- 
dox, they may all heap their tracts upon us. Now a 
principle, by the legitimate application of which, we 
might find our dwellings strewed with tracts inculca- 
ting all sorts of sectarian sentiments, and even infideli- 
ty, cannot be a sound one. But we will not extend 
our remarks. We trust the good sense of the commu- 
nityjwill not be slow in putting a stop to an evil origina- 
as we would charitably hope, in some well disposed, 
but weak-minded friends to Orthodox sentiments. 

c If you had known any thing about the religious persecutions of 
Switzerland, you could not help knowing that unitarian ism had 
nothing whatever to do with them ; that they have been perpetra- 
ted by those who believe the doctrine of the trinity ; who preack 
the deity* atonement and grace of Christ : who assent to the Calvin- 
istic confession of faith ; and who are called Presbyterians and Cal- 
vinists.' p. 160. 

The plea of ' conscience 9 is then considered, and 
some concluding observations are added, addressed 
to Professor Stuart and the leading Orthodox writers. 

The pamphlet is a large one, consisting of 165 close- 
ly printed octavo pages. Our readers will derive a 
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very imperfect idea of its contents from the sketch 
here given. We regret this the less, however, as we 
hope and trust they will be induced to make them- 
selves familiar with the train of facts and arguments it 
contains, by a careful perusal. Many of its statements 
will receive confirmation from what has passed under 
their own observation. Of some of the various modes 
of influencing the public mind it describes, almost ev- 
ery day furnishes examples. We can easily credit 
Mr Whitman, when he tells us that the chief difficulty 
he has found, has been to select from the immense 
mass of materials accumulated on bis hands. 

With regard to Prof. Stuart, we wish not to be un- 
charitable. Many of his assertions in^the Letter on re- 
ligious liberty, however, are of a character sufficiently 
extraordinary, and we scarcely know how to account 
for them. Much, no doubt, is to be attributed to his 
usual precipitation and carelessness, and to the exci- 
ted state of feeling under which he writes. Of all the 
controversial writers of the day, we regard him as the 
most unwary, though one of the most dogmatical. 
Few so often lay themselves open to attack. Of his 
haste and dogmatism his friend Dr Miller gives a re- 
markable specimen. In his letter to Dr Channing on 
the subject of his Baltimore Sermon, it seems, the Pro- 
fessor had asserted with his characteristic positiveness, 
that the Nieene Council, ' like the great body of the 
ancient Fathers believed in the doctrine of the eternal 
generation' of the Son of God. Again, he says, ' the 
most of ancient Fathers in the church maintained the 
doctrine of eternal generation.' Now three or four 
years after this, wff find him publishing letters address- 
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ed to Dr Miller, the express design of which is to 
prove that these Fathers did not believe in the eternal, 
but only in a temporary generation of the Son of God. 
And the Orthodox authority quoted by Mr Whitman 
states, that in the existing controversy between Ando- 
ver and New Haven, he is ' claimed by both parties, 9 
but * probably has not the full confidence of either.* 
Some of his assertions in his late Letter to Dr Chan* 
ning are so palpably inconsistent with facts of recent 
date, that one would be almost tempted to believe that 
he had drunken of the waters of Lethe, or that his 
mind has been occupied with theological abstractions, 
and * patristical,' or German * lore,' and modes of i exe- 
gesis, 9 that he is a stranger to what has been going on 
for some years in the living world around him. 

We repeat, in conclusion, what we stated explicitly 
in our former notices of Prof. Stuart's Letter, that we 
mean not to extend our censures to the great body of 
believers attached to the doctrines of Orthodoxy. As 
we before said, we respect no man the less for his opin- 
ions, provided they exist in uniou with the meek and 
charitable spirit of the Gospel. We know that multi- 
tudes among the Orthodox, we doubt not, a large ma- 
jority of them, are as heartily opposed, as we are, to 
the measures of the exclusionists. We believe that 
they view with deep regret the spirit of denunciation 
and abuse, which tfas of late manifested itself. We 
believe that the people generally are friendly to lib- 
erty and order, that they are friendly to the exercise of 
the right of private judgment. We believe that the 
measures recently adopted, the effect of which 
has been to divide and break up parishes, and sow 
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discord and suspicion in families and neighborhoods, 
are regarded by them with disapprobation. For these, 
we feel a sincere respect. However we differ from 
them in doctrine, we view them as fellow Christians) 
entitled to our sympathy and love. With regard to 
such, we would forget points of difference, and think 
only of points of agreement. We desire to be united 
with them in bonds of fraternal affection. % We would 
judge no man, nor are we willing to be judged ofjnan's 
judgment. And is this to be imputed to us as a crime ? 
Is it a crime to oppose a spirit of exclusion and intoler- 
ance ? A crime to inculcate moderation and forbear- 
ance ? to plead the cause of injured charity ? Then, 
indeed we are guilty. But we hare not so learned 
Christ. 



i 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher ; inclu- 
ding the celebrated correspondence on the Christian Religion, with 
J. C. Lavater, minister of Zurich. By M. Samuels. Second Edi- 
tion. London. 

[Continued from oar kit number.] 

In the remarks, we have already offered on the 
character of this most excellent man and enlightened 
philosopher, it was observed, that the chief value of 
this volume, even beyond that which belongs to so in- 
teresting a subject of biography, is the view it exhibits, 
of the opinions of Mendelsohn, and of some of the 
most intelligent of his countrymen, on the subject of 
8* 
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their religion, and particularly of their principles, as it 
respects proselytisra. 

On this delicate topic, it may be remembered, that 
Mendelsohn expresses himself with great directness 
and fulness in his celebrated letter to Lavater. It 
was reluctantly forced from him by a too persona] ap- 
peal to his sentiments and feelings, by that ingenious, 
but eccentric divine. Mendelsohn felt that it was an 
unauthorised address to an individual ; and he writes, 
as a man of his fine genius and religious sensibility 
might be expected to write of himself. 

We have already adverted to the introduction of 
this' letter ; and, as the work is by no means common 
among us, we know not that we can offer a more ac- 
ceptable service to our readers, than by enabling them 
to judge for themselves of the admirable sentiments it 
conveys. 

Having expressed his personal objections, to en- 
gaging in religious controversy, among which, he in- 
cludes, with a touching tenderness, his civil disqualifi- 
cations as a Jew, and his sense of the degraded con- 
dition in Europe, of his countrymen, he thus writes : 

* It is by virtue, that I wish to shame the opprobious opinion com- 
monly entertained of a Jew, and not by controversial writings. My 
religious tenets, philosophy, station in civil society, all furnish me 
with the most cogent reason for abstaining from theological disputes, 
and for treating in my publications of those* truths only, which are 
equally important to all persuasions.* 

He then proceeds to a declaration of the views he 
had formed, on the subject of proselytism. 
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'.According then,' says he, ' to the principles of my religion, I am 
not to o seek to convert any one, who is not born according to our 
laws. Our rabbins unanimously teach, that the written and oral 
laws, which form conjointly our revealed religion, ate obligatory on 
our nation only. * Moses commanded us a law, even the inheritance 
of the congregation of Jacob.'* We believe, that all other nations of 
the earth have been directed by God to adhere to the laws of na- 
ture, and^to the religion of the patriarchs. Those who regulate 
their lives according to the precepts of this religion of nature and of 
reason, are called virtuous men of other nations, and are the 
children of salvation.' 

* Thus, you see,' he continues, ' the religion of my fathers does 
not wish to be extended . We are not to send missions to both the 
Indies, or to Greenland, to preach our doctrine to those remote peo- 
ple. The latter, in particular, who, by all accounts, observe the 
laws of nature stricter than, alas ! we do, are, in our religious esti- 
mation, an enviable race. Whoever is not born comformable'to our 
laws, has no occasion to live according to them.' 

' Suppose there was amongst my contemporaries, a Confucius or a 
Solon f I could, consistently with my religious principles, love and 
admire the great man, but I should never hit on the extravagant 
idea of converting a Confucius or a Solon. What should I convert 
him for ? As he does not belong to the congregation of Jacob , my 
religious laws were not legislated for him ; and on doctrines we 
should soon come to an understanding. Do I think, there is a chance 
of his being saved ? I certainly believe, that he, who leads man- 
kind on to virtue in this world, cannot be damned in the next.' 

* I am so fortunate, as to count amongst my friends, many a wor- 
thy man, who is not of my faith. We love each other sincerely, 
notwithstanding we presume, or take for granted, that, in matters of 
belief, we differ widely in opinion. I enjoy the delight of their so- 
ciety, which both improves and solaces me. Never yet has my 
heart whispered, " Alas ! for this excellent man's soul !" He, who 
believes, that no salvation is to be found out of the pale of his own 
church, must often feel such sighs rise in his bosom.' 

* It is true, every man is naturally bound to diffuse knowledege 
and virtue amongst his fellow creatures, and to eradicate error and 
prejudice as much as lies in his power.' 

*Deuteron. xxx. 4. Talmud Sanhedrim, folio 69. Maimon- 
des on[ihe Book of Kings, cap. 8, sec. 10. 
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« Yet the opinions of my fellow-creatures, erroneous as they may 
appear to my conviction, do sometimes belong to the higher order of 
theoretical principles, and are too remote from practice, to become 
immediately pernicious ; they constitute, however, from their gen- 
erality, the basis, on which the people who entertain them have rais- 
ed their system of morality and social order ; and so have casually 
become of great importance to that portion of mankind. To attack 
such dogmas openly, because they appear prejudices, would be like 
sapping the foundation of an edifice; for the purpose of examining 
its soundness and stability, without first securing the superstructure 
against a total downfall. He, who values the welfare of mankind 
more than his own fame, will bridle his tongue on prejudices of this 
description, and beware of seeking to reform them prematurely and 
precipitately, lest he should overset, what he thinks a defective the- 
ory of morality, beforo his fellow creatures are firm in the perfect 
one, which he means to substitute.' 

And, finally, adverting to the characters of multi- 
tudes, whom he had known among christians ; to the 
wisdom and virtue of some within the christian pale 
whom he numbered with the benefactors of mankind ; 
and even c whose errors' ought to be charitably- 
overlooked by one, who is liable to the same, he thus 
concludes : 

* These are the reasons, which my religion and my philosophy 
suggest to me, for scrupulously avoiding polemical controversy. 
Add to them, my local relations to my fellow citizens ; and you can- 
not but justify me. I am one of an oppressed people, who have to 
supplicate shelter and protection of the ascendant nations ; and these 
boons they do not obtain every where. Rights granted to every hu- 
man being, my brethren in the faith willingly forego, contented with 
being tolerated and protected ; and they account it no trifling fa- 
vor, on the part of the nation, who takes them in on bearable terms, 
since, in some places, even a temporary domicilis denied them.' 

The effect of this letter on the mind of Lavater, 
was such as might be anticipated. He acknowledged 
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the excess of a benevolent zeal, which induced the 
request ; and with a frankness and Catholicism alto- 
gether worthy of his character, he expressed his ad- 
miration of the sentiments of Mendelsohn, only con- 
fessing, that they drew from him a yet more earnest 
wish, that such an one were a Christian. 

' Much mure/ he adds, * that I could say on this subject remains in 
my heart which remembers you with the tranquillity of innocence, 
and with the delight of friendship and affection ! But enough, be- 
fore the public ! Let us now drop the curtain, and give no induce- 
ment to further perversions and feuds, through which, I find, to my 
no small sorrow, you have, notwithstanding all your solicitude and 
prudence, already been a sufferer. Our aim is truth, not the grat- 
ification of sectarianism ; and truth is too sacred a thing, that we 
should allow ourselves to bandy it, merely for the diversion of idle 
spectators ; much less permit it to be given up to the subtle equiv- 
ocation and oblique judgment of those with whom deceit is ever cur- 
rent, when they find it will serve to blazen the credit of their par- 
ty. 

• I conclude, not only with renovated feelings of veneration, and 
the tenderest affection, but also with the impression (probably «9 
chimerical, in your estimation, as it is firm and rapturous in mine) 
of meeting with you, if not shortly, at all events at some future pe- 
riod, amongst the happy worshippers of him whose inheritance is 
the congregation of Jacob ; even of my Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ, blessed to all eternity. Amen ! 

' Johanjt Casper Lavater. 

• Zurich, the 14th February, 1770.' 

On the subject of Chvrch Government and disci- 
pline, with which, it might be supposed, Mendelsohn 
was less conversant, he has expressed the same just 
and enlightened conceptions, which he had formed with 
respect to proselytism. It were well indeed, if some 
within the pale of Protestant Christianity, of the more 
exclusive sect, who love to subject their brethren to an 
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arbitrary discipline, and compel an outward assent to 
the peculiarities of an unauthorised creed, would enter 
into these admirable sentiments of Mendelsohn, 
grounded, not less upon enlarged views of religious 
truth, than deep insight into human nature and the mu- 
tual relations of man. 

« I cannot refrain,' says he in reference to a popular work, then 
just published, on the condition of Jews as eitizens of the state, 
' from expressing my surprise at Mr Yon Dohm's ideas of church 
government and ecclesiastical power.' — « What sensible person 
would pretend to reform his neighbor's thoughts, or to chasten his 
heart by coercion P If we meet, in society, with a man of a frow- 
ard heart, with wild and improper notions on the fundamental points 
of religion, we have no other power, but to reason with him in a 
mild and conciliating manner, and try to persuade him, by patient 
argument, to dismiss his ' erroneous opinions, and return to the 
wholesome doctrine ; in which we may persevere, until we are cer- 
tain that the delusion has left him. If we find him incorrigible, it 
will be better to discontinue our efforts, lest we should convert a 
sceptic, who had, at least, the merit of sincerity, into a hypocrite 
and a liar. Would it not be preferable to rouse his conscience, and 
mortify his presumption, by showing him the humbleness of his 
condition, in regard to the Deity, whom he disparages, than to stun 
him with abuse, heap shame and ignominy on his character, and, 
perhaps, prove his ruin ?' 

We might here easily be led, did our limits permit, 
into reflections on the expediency, and probable suc- 
cess of any measures, which have hitherto been 
adopted for the conversion of the Jews. We have seen 
from Mendelsohn what are the views of the most en- 
lightened of his own countrymen on the subject of their 
faith ; and we believe that experience has sufficiently 
tested the utter fruitlessness of the attempts, which 
have been made among the more ignorant and abject 
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of their nation. The history of Jewish schools, par- 
ticularly in England, has been a history of ineffectual 
efforts on one side ; of imposture and deceit on the 
other. Jewish children have been sent by their pa- 
rents to christian schools, under pretence of being wil- 
ling to be instructed in the christian faith, but only, as 
in multitudes of instances it has proved, to avail them- 
selves of the temporal relief which was to be enjoyed 
with the instruction. And an intelligent gentleman, 
who was for some time engaged in this work in Bris- 
tol, England, informed the writer of this article, that he 
had become totally discouraged ; that nothing could 
exceed the deceptive and mercenary spirit, with which 
the poorest among them entered these schools ; and that 
* for five hundred pounds he could, at any time, pur- 
chase a show of fifty Jewish converts.' So that we are 
almost ready to enter into the views of a recent wri- 
ter on this subject, that whatever respect we may de- • 
sire to feel for all religious exertions, * nothing seems 
so much like mockery as the attempts made to convert 
the Jews.' 

We have room only to speak of the death of Men- 
delsohn. It took place in 1786, in the fifty-sev- 
enth year of his age. * He died,' says his biogra- 
pher "as he lived, calm and placid, and took an 
earthly smile with him into eternity. When his de- 
parture wa3 made known, the whole city of Berlin 
was a scene of unfeigned sorrow. The citizens of all 
denominations looked upon the event as a great na- 
tional calamity. When his remains were conveyed to 
the tomb, he received those honors from his nation, 
which are commonly paid to their chief rabbies ; and 
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the learned of all parts, of Europe paid bim their trib- 
ute of respect by joining in the general lamentation.' 



UNITARIAN ORDINATION AND DEDICATION. 

Dec. 29, Mr Stephen Hull, installed as minister 
of the Congregational Society in Carlisle. Introducto- 
ry Prayer, by Mr Whitman of Billerica ; Reading of 
the Scriptures, by Mr Barry of Lowell ; Sermon, by 
Dr Eaton of Boxford ; Installation Prayer, by Dr Rip- 
ley of Concord ; Charge, by Mr Allen of Chelmsford ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Mr Randall of West- 
ford ; Address to the People, by Mr Briggs of Lex- 
ington ; Concluding Prayer, by Mr Goldsbury of 
North Bridgewater. 

Dec. 29. The new Church of the First Congre- 
gational Society in Sherbune, dedicated. Introducto- 
ry Prayer, by Mr Muzzy of Framingham ; Reading of 
the Scriptures, by Mr Kendall of Medfield ; Dedica- 
tory Prayer, by Mr Ritchie of Needham ; Sermon, 
by Mr Clarke, Pastor of the Society ; Concluding 
Prayer by Mr Thompson of South Natick. 
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A CHRISTIAN CHURCH ITS NATURE AND CONSTITU- 
TION, ITS MEMBERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS, ITS 
OFFICERS AND THEIR POWERS, ITS DISCIPLINE, AND 
ITS PRIVILEGES. 

The word Church is sometimes applied to the whole 
body of Christians throughout the world ; sometimes 
to a particular denomination of Christians ; sometimes 
to a body of Christians who agree in their views of du- 
ty as to the celebration of the Lord's supper and meet 
together from time to time for that purpose ; sometimes 
for a particular building where the worshippers meet 
for social devotion. Let us attend to the origin of 
this word, that we may better detect and correct any 
departures from its proper use. The original Greek 
word of which our word Church is a usual translation 
means an assembly or gathering together of numbers 
for any common object, and is derived from a verb 
which signifies c to call together.' A Church, then, is 
not necessarily a religious assembly, but any collection 
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of men for any object. Thus the gathering together 
of the Israelites to hear the Law announced and ex- 
pounded, is called a church ; their coming together in 
multitudes into the temple for worship is called a 
church. The assembly of the Ephesians in the the- 
atre, when the preaching of Paul had created such a dis- 
turbance, is called a church. ' Some,' says Luke, 
• cried one thing, some another, for the assembly — the 
church — was confused.' Again, in the same passage, 
' But if ye inquire any thing concerning other matters 
it shall be determined in lawful assembly,' or church. 
'And when he bad thus spoken, he dismissed the 
assembly,' or church. This then is the original mean- 
ing of the word, an assembly of persons for any com- 
mon object. If used by Jews in particular rela- 
tion to their religious meetings, it will stand for an 
assembling together of Jews, or of those who are 
the followers of Moses ; if used by Christians in rela- 
tion to their religious meetings, it will mean an as- 
sembling together of Christians, or of those who are 
followers of Jesus Christ. As many believers of Christ, 
therefore, as are gathered together in one place, or are 
accustomed to gather together, whether more or few- 
er, constitute a Church of Christ, in the primitive 
meaning of the term. If it be asked, who are believ- 
ers in Christ, the answer is, those who honestly think 
themselves such, whether really so or not as you or I 
may think— they are a Church of Christ. 

In agreement with this is the use of the word in 
the New Testament. Sometimes it is used for a larger, 
sometimes a smaller number of Christians; some- 
times for the whole body of Christians throughout the 
world, and sometimes for the body of Christians 
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throughout the universe — all those who lived and have 
died in the faith of Christ. Christ says to Peter, 

* Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my 
Church ;' here this word stands for the successive as- 
semblies of Christians, throughout time, who shall sus- 
tain to Jesus the relation of disciples. St Paul, in the 
same chapter of his Epistle to die Ephesians, in which 
he calls Christ the head of the church, says, * that 
the Church is subject to Christ,' and 'that Christ 
loved the Church f in which passages, and in similar 
ones, the apostle means Christians in general, who, 
however dispersed, have * one hope of their calling, 
one faith, one baptism.' But addressing the Corin- 
thians, Paul calls them ' the Church of God which is at 
Corinth.' John writes to the * seven Churches which 
are in Asia.' Luke says, ' Paul went through Syria 
and Cilicia confirming the Churches.' In these passa- 
ges, the word church is confined to assemblies of Chris- 
tians in particular cities. But there are remarkable 
instances of PauPs using the word in a much more 
narrow meaning still. He applies it even to the mem- 
bers of one household, of one family, calling them, 

* a Church of Christ.' ' Greet Priscilla and Aquila, 
likewise the Church which is in their house ;' * Salute 
Nymphas and the Church which is in his house.' 

* Paul unto Philemon and the Church in thy house.' 
These passages are enough to show that in their use 
of the word the apostles conformed to its original sense 
and derivation. They used it for any number of those 
who called themselves believers in Christ. It was not 
confined to any select few, who might think themselves, 
or actually were, more holy or more orthodox in belief 
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than the rest ; it was applied indiscriminately to those 
who went by the name of Christians ; who assembled 
together as such, and worshipped in the name of Christ. 
' Where three are gathered together,' says TertuUian* 
' there is a Church.' 

At the present day, accordingly, a Churjah of Christ 
is an assembly of persons, who receive Jesus as their 
religious teacher, and worship in his name. It is not 
necessary that any act of any foreign body whatever, 
be put forth to constitute them a Church ; it is not ne- 
cessary that they be furnished with teachers in cock 
formity to to the usages of this or that other society ;. 
it is not necessary that they observe all the forms and 
rites of any or every other society calling itself a Church 
or the Church of Christ ; it is only necessary that they 
who assemble together, do so in the sincere belief in 
Jesus as the bead of the Church and the messenger 
and Son of God, and that they found their faith and 
practice on the New Testament. These are a Church of 
Christ, whether they are a handful or a multitude, 
whether they assemble in the open fields or beneath 
the overshadowing woods, in costly temples of hu- 
man workmanship or beneath the domestic roof, wheth-. 
er they believe with the oldest church, the newest, 
or with none. These are a Church of Christ, and 
where they are gathered together there is Jesus in the 
midst of them ; there does he accept their faith and 
worship and own them for his followers. 

If these things ace true, then, the arrogating to it* 
self, by any division or knot of Christians, of the tide 
of the ' True Church,' and regarding others as if they 
were a church in some inferior sense, is wrong an$ 
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contrary to the truth of the Gospel. It is not the 
Church of Rome or Russia, of England or Scot- 
land, which may dare to call itself ' The Church.' 
A gathering of the humblest peasants of either of these 
countries, where one rises from out the circle of his 
equals and exhorts the others in the name of Christ, 
has as clear a title to the name and rank of * The 
Church,' although hardly a single doctrine be held 
in common with the established faith. In this matter 
there is no distinction or difference; all who have 
named the name of Christ, do equally constitute a 
Christian Church. 

Neither is it just, if what has been laid down be true, 
that the right to be, and to be regarded, as a Christian 
Church, should be limited or restrained in any way by 
the acts of bodies calling themselves Christian sects 
or societies. The common limitation of the term 
* Church of Christ,' accordingly, to those who meet to- 
gether to partake of the communion, is most unwar- 
rantable, if it be meant by this use of it that they who 
do partake, are a Church to the exclusion of all who 
do not partake. They may be better men, they may 
observe with more constancy and fidelity their master's 
commands : this is one thing, and a good thing ; but 
they have not an exclusive right to the name of a 
Christian Church; this is quite another thing, and 
standing on independent grounds. All who meet to- 
gether for Christian worship as Christians, are a Chris- 
tian Church. Some may from conscientious motives 
abstain from the Lord's Supper ; they may not think 
it obligatory, or may not dare to celebrate it. Others 
may not observe the rite of Baptism, not believing it 
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obligatory. But are these, still holding Christ to be 
their Lord and Master and worshipping in bis name, 
any less a Church of Christ ? Certainly not* And it is 
unchristian when those who observe what others, on 
what they deem good ground, do not think it right 
to observe, on that account aim to deprive them of 
the name and honors which belong alike to all 
members of the Christian Church, that is, to all who 
acknowledge Jesus as the Christ. 

In the next place, who are the members of a Chris- 
tian Church ? The answer to this has already been 
implied. They who voluntarily meet with Christians, 
for the purposes of Christian worship, and in the be- 
lief of Jesus Christ, are members of a Christian Church. 
But are there no special qualifications for Church 
membership? Certainly those which 1 have named, 
belief in Jesus, ana 1 sincerity ; but there are no others, 
for the Scriptures have named no others. And none 
others would be thought of but for the unscriptural pro- 
cedure of Christian Churches, in framing and estab- 
lishing rules of admission, and defining a multitude of 
qualifications, for which there can be produced no au- 
thority but their own. So common is this at the pres- 
ent day, that every sect, with few exceptions, has its 
list of graces and doctrines, to which the candidate 
must subscribe as his own, .before he may be hailed 
as a member of a Church of Christ. But if we keep 
in mind the apostolic use of language, we shall believe 
that it is a thing exceedingly plain and simple to be a 
member of the Church of Jesus ; we shall perceive 
that every person is a member of the only Christian 
Church there is, who, as a Christian, assembles with 
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Christians, and unites in Christian worship. I do not 
say that nothing more is necessary to constitute a man 
a worthy member of Christ's Church. This is quite 
another thing. He only can be a worthy member, 
who is filled with tha spirit of Christ, as well as bears 
his name. He who has this spirit, is a worthy, a true 
member of the body of Christ ; to his fitness no as- 
sembly of Christians can add any thing ; from it they 
can take nothing away. 

Again, who are the officers of a Christian Church ? 
In the New Testament we read only of deacons, 
ministers, or servants, presbyters or elders, over- 
seers or bishops. And during the apostolic age 
these were without power. In the infant state of the 
Church, when for a time, at least, the funds of believers 
were a common stock, persons were wanted to take 
care of them and distribute them; and deacons were 
appointed. It was natural, that over young small so- 
cieties, a watchful oversight and instruction should be 
needed ; for these purposes the elder persons, or elders, 
were selected to act as overseers. Such were the 
officers of the Church in the day of its beginning ; men 
without power, or rank, who dedicated themselves to 
the spiritual and temporal wants of the various Chris- 
tian communities. Out of this, it is in the knowledge 
of every one, how soon there grew the most absolute 
and cruel power ; how soon Christians were more bu- 
sied in playing the parts of lords and princes than in 
watching their flocks and feeding them ; how soon all 
the features of simplicity, which at first marked the re- 
ligion of Jesus, were lost in the overwhelming flood of 
power and wealth, which swept over the Church, and 
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buried all beneath it. We rejoice that the Church is 
returning by visible steps towards its more primitive 
state. ' We rejoice that in some places, at least, the 
principle is recognised that there is no power in the 
Church to inflict either spiritual or civil censures.* 

If it be asked, who, at the present day, are the offi- 
cers in the Church of Christ, it may be said, that they 
are officers in the Church, whom Christians choose to 
make such, with so much power as Christians choose 
to confer. Who shall be the officers in the Church, 
and what the offices, is one of those things in itself in- 
different, which has been left to be regulated by the 
customs, usages, prejudices of different ages and na- 
tions. In some countries, unhappily, Christian power 
and authority and rank have descended, like civil, from 
remote and dark ages, to the present, and is obliged 
to be submitted to by those, who, if they could obey the 
dictates of their judgements, would gladly cast it off, and 
return to a nearer resemblance of die primitive Church. 
But where no sucji inherited hierarchy exists, where 
the mind is free to think and determine and choose for 
itself, there the government of the Church will be vest- 
ed in those whom Christians shall deem most worthy, 
and the nature and extent of their trusts will be clearly 
defined and limited by the great principles of expedi- 
ency and utility. 

Once more, what is the discipline of the Christian 
Church ? 

The Church of Jesus has ever been fond of admin- 
istering dicipline to members refractory either in con- 

* That is, as explained under the next head, to use any power 
beyond that of moral persuasion. En. 
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duct or doctrine. All the high officers of the Church, 
from the Roman Church down, have been invested 
with more or less of power over the liberty, property, 
and lives of Christians. Memory supplies us with 
abundant examples of the awful abuses of power which 
have cast a shade of deep darkness over the history of 
the Church. Every communion, almost without ex- 
ception, to the extent to which its power would go, 
have delighted in acts of power, by which Christians 
have been variously punished, for supposed or real 
faults of life, or for imagined heresies in faith. Even 
in this land, where religion is free to be understood and 
practised according to its principles as laid down in the 
New Testament, with none to molest or make afraid, 
even here, power is still loved, sought, abused, and sub- 
mitted to. The body, technically called the Church, 
Still takes pleasure in administering Church discipline ; 
particularly in guarding with jealousy the integrity of the 
true faith, and in applying correctives to those who may 
dare to waver. 

In answering, then, the question, what is now, or 
ought to be the discipline of the Church? I answer, it 
is, or ought to be nothing. If discipline was resorted 
to by the apostles in the early age of the Church, cir-* 
cumstances then perhaps made it more necessary ; it 
was administered by inspired apostles, and could not 
be abused. But this power never has been safe, and 
never can be safe, lodged in human hands ; and far 
distant be the day, when in the Church to which we 
belong, power shall ever be put forth, of any kind, save 
that of moral persuasion, for the correction of faults 
either in conduct or in faith. If a fellow Christian is 
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guilty of a moral fault, and you believe your counsel may 
be of service, go to him as a man, a friend, and a 
brother, and reason with him ; but not as a Christian 
officer, to threaten and compel. , If a man err in his 
faith, sit with him, and reason with him as becomes a 
man, if you feel concerned for his salvation ; but sit 
not upon him, either as a member of a little Church, or 
a great Council, unless you would sin grievously against 
the spirit of the Gospel and the charity of Christ. 

What, in the last place, are the privileges of a Church 
of Christ ? They are the privileges which belong to 
every one who takes upon himself the name of Jesus, 
the privilege of faith, of communion, of hope, of wor- 
ship, of love. The privilege of the Christian is that be is 
the follower of Jesus, the way, the truth, and the life ; 
that he has motives placed before him of power sufficient 
to draw off his heart from the world and fix it above ; 
that he is brought by faith and love into near commu- 
nion with God, the great centre ; that he is then in Jesus 
the heir of everlasting life. These privileges, and no 
other, are ours* It is nothing that we name the name 
of Christ, if we imbibe not his spirit and walk not in 
his steps. * Think not to say to yourselves, 9 said Jesus 
to the Jews, * that ye have Abraham for your Father ; 
God is able of these stones to raise up children to 
Abraham.' And we may say, think not to say ye 
have Christ for your master j it will avail nothing that 
ye bear the name of Christ, if ye have not his spirit ; 
God may fill his kingdom out of the east, west, north, 
and south, while ye shall be cast out. 

I have thus written briefly of the Christian Church, of 
its nature and constitution, of its members and their 
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qualifications, of its officers and their powers, of its dis- 
cipline, of its privileges. How happy our lot, that we 
live where we are born to die inheritance of Christian 
liberty ; where there is no power in the Church, but 
that which we ourselves create and administer ; where 
there are no long descended corruptions to render re- 
ligion odious, and put in jeopardy our freedom, our pro- 
perty, our lives. This liberty which we have received as 
our birthright, we are bound by every tie of grati- 
tude to preserve, defend, and jealously watch. Remem- 
bering that the sway of no power is so blighting and op- 
pressive as that of religion in the hands of ambitious and 
aspiring sectaries ; that none can so treacherously and 
with such fair appearances insinuate itself into the au- 
thority at which it aims ; that the strong tendency of 
the mass of men is to submit without inquiry to what is 
put forward in the imposing form, — 'For the cause of 
God, for the sake of Religion ;' and that religious pow- 
er once gained in any degree, tends more and more to 
intrench and strengthen itself ; remembering these things, 
we should feel it our duty to guard with jealousy our 
Christian liberty, to look well to it that the Church of 
Christ do not again, in any form, possess itself of power, 
which will not so much crush and oppress our race, as 
it will help to defile and destroy religion itself. Let 
religion reign in the world as a moral and spiritual in- 
fluence ; let it, as a great central sun, send abroad its 
light and its heat into the hearts of the members of the 
great human family, causing them to put forth the vig- 
orous shoots of every Christian virtue ; let it do this, and 
we will bless it, we will rejoice in its light, we will hail 
it as the chief friend and benefactor of our world. But 
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let it again return to the'cruel power it once possessed } 
let it again fill the earth with war, bloodshed, and com- 
motion ; let it again rain down its plagues upon man- 
kind $ and we will pray God to take away from us so 
great an evil, or work some mighty change in the 
hearts of men, that we may be able to understand and 
use and apply it better. But faithful to our trust, 
we need not fear. The liberty which we now enjoy, 
shall remain, and gradually diffuse itself over the earth* 
JV«* York. W. W. 



' WHILE I WAS MIJSIN6 THE FIRE BURNED.' 

Come to thy lonely bower, thou who dost love 
To muse in silence,— come, before die brow 
Of Twilight darkens, or the solemn stars 
Look forth. And when the listening soul is hushed, 
Music from viewless harps shall visit thee, 
Such as thou heard'st not mid the deafening din 
Of earth's hoarse enginery. Ah ! kneel and catch 
That dying cadence. It shall wing thy thought 
Above the shadows of this time-worn world, 
And teach the victor-song o'er care and woe* 

How wrapt in slumber are all things around ! 
The vine-leaf stirreth not above thy head, 
Nor doth the chirping of the feeblest bird, 
Nor even the cold glance of the Vestal moon 
Disturb thy reverie. 

Yet not alone 
Art thou. In fellowship more strictly close 
Than friend with friend, a spirit hovereth near, 
Prompting to high communion with the Source 
Of every perfect gift Lift up the soul I 
For 'tis a holy pleasure thus to find 
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Its meek and muring melody allied 
To warm devotion. 

Give thy prayer a voice ! 
And ask Heaven's Wetting on those muting hoars 
Which in the world's warped balance weighed, might win 
Nought tare derision. Sure they help to weave 
Such robes as angels wear, and thou shalt taste 
In their dear, deep, entrancing Solitude, 
Such sweet society that thou shalt leave 
Signet and staff, as pledges of return. H. 



Messrs Editors : The views contained in the fol- 
lowing article may be interesting to your readers who 
wish to be acquainted with the progress of religious 
thought in other countries* They present a fair spe- 
cimen of the mode of thinking and writing on theologi- 
cal subjects, which prevails among a numerous and in- 
creasing class of French Protestants. They are not 
indeed original j but it is encouraging to hear the same 
truths asserted in a foreign land, which we have long 
known and loved at home. The article is translated 
for your work from the Revue Protestante, and if you 
approve of it, may be followed by others of a similar 
character, from the same source. G. R. 

ON THE RIGHTS OF REASON AND OF FAITH. 

There are two modes of regarding the source and 
the laws of religious convictions, both of which are 
faithfully displayed in history, that is to say, in the pro - 
10 
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gressive developement of the human race. They ap« 
pear, with equal clearness, in the developement of the 
individual. 

The first mode takes it for granted that religion is 
designed to supply the deficiences of reason, to refute 
its errors, and that it contains absolutely every thing 
which should be known or done in the science of mo- 
rality. According to this view, it is the province of 
religion to sit in judgment on the reason ; thus, in the 
middle ages, theology gave its orders to all the philos- 
ophy of the schools. This view completely destroys 
the understanding, and substitutes for it another order 
of impressions, those oi faith, or the religious sentiment, 
terms almost synonymous. It is the essential distinc- 
tion of this mode, that it dethrones the understanding, 
in order to endow the soul with another sense, which 
1*3 suddenly revealed, and which, were it real and le- 
gitimate, would be sufficient to guide it with the clear- 
ness of an inward light, sustained by feeling. The 
pretensions of this state of things are reduced in fact 
to the position, that reason does not exist after faith is 
established. Reason is sacrificed on the altar of faith. 
The other mode of regarding the laws of religious 
convictions, takes it for granted as a primitive fact, that 
the reason of man exists by its own power, prior to 
every other sentiment and to all science, that faith is 
not intended to destroy but to develope it, not to take 
its place, but to assist it in knowing itself. This sys- 
tem regards faith, not as the antagonist of reason, but 
as its ally. It reconciles, though it does not identify 
them. 
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According to this order of ideas, faith is a superior 
mode of instruction, which, even in its superiority, is 
judged and appreciated by reason, which perceives 
very clearly that it can give its assent to nothing im- 
possible or absurd. From this view, it follows, that 
faith, in its greatest action, can produce nothing but a 
strange and monstrous developement of our moral na- 
ture. It ought to be supported on reason while it 
rises above it. The former of these religious systems 
tells man, while seeking a solution of the mysteries 
which oppress him : Believe, or your reason will be 
of no service to you ; the other tells him, Bdieve, and 
your reason will serve you better. 

Faith is admitted in both of these systems. But the 
question between them is, whether faith ought to pro- 
duce in our soul, a complete substitution for reason, or 
a more perfect developement of it. In the two sys- 
tems, very different ideas are attached to the word faith. 
Since the first admits faith not as an auxiliary but as a 
sovereign, the substance of its doctrines may be little 
conformable to reason ; nay, it may be in express con* 
tradiction to it. This will be something essentially 
different from ail our other moral ideas. 

In the second, the word faith expresses merely a 
progress, a perfecting of our nature, which taking its 
departure from reason, starts from its summits to still 
higher elevations. 

The history of an individual's developement is a 
miniature of the history of man. In each, we see the 
birth of these two modes. The human race passes 
through the same stages, which we traverse as individ- 
uals. It has been observed that nations in the origin 
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of civilization, and consequently, the nations of antiqui- 
ty in general, have begun with making religion the on- 
ly science, containing all others in itself, and without 
which reason could not exist. Among them faith tri- 
umphed over reason, feeling over logic. The exact 
sciences had a religious source ; natural philosophy, 
medicine, and the arts found a place in theology, which 
alone embraced every thing* Such is the general fact, 
confirmed by ancient history, from the period, when 
leaving fetichim, the mind advanced to dualism, or 
polytheism, and at length to the secret rites, which are 
the last exclusive pretensions of theology. 

It is very important to remark that a similar pro- 
gress is found in the moral history of every individual. 
At first, and for a lopg time, we all remain creatures 
of fueling. Every thing is spontaneous and as it were 
by inspiration. Instinct is the first law of our animal 
nature ; it is also the first law of our intellectual na- 
ture. The individual reason of man, in its youth, 
when imagination predominates, when natural and sim- 
ple reason as yet proceeds only with faltering steps to 
the conquest of truth, displays the same progress as the 
religious history of the primitive nations. Then, when 
faith exists, it swallows up every other impression. 
We believe without reasoning. Mysteries do not dis- 
please us. Their very obscurity is not wanting in 
charms. We love to enjoy their contemplation, as 
the artist or the poet, with a similar feeling, loves to 
listen to the noise of the waves, or to let his eye wan- 
der in delight through the dark mazes of a forest. 
The understanding at that time, ignorant of itself and 
of its rights, deifies all nature ; and in the infancy oC 
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our life as in that of civilization, faith is conceived as 
a sentiment, foreign from reason, and even sustaining 
no relation to it. Then, in many instances, the most 
deplorable illusions, the most superstitious practices, 
testify to our abandonment of ourselves. Every age, in 
fact, has witnessed melancholy errors, as the punishment 
of man for entrusting his reason to other guides than 
reason itself, which is the gift of God, and of whom 
it always presents a bright, though imperfect image. 
This forgetfulness of reason, both among ancient na- 
tions and individuals of modern times, has given rise 
to that extravagance of feeling, that furious zeal for 
forms, those blind and fanatical excitements which 
outrage common sense, and convert the field of reli- 
gious thought into a vast theatre of fictions, allegories 
and poetical reveries, in which images take the place 
of ideas, and the soul deprived of its compass pro- 
ceeds so far as to violate its conscience, in the ecstacy 
of enthusiasm, and to attribute to heaven all the weak- 
nesses and miseries of the earth. The worship of power, 
of pleasure, of deception, and of terror, has arisen 
from the mistake of man, in obstinately closing his 
eyes upon the authority which his reason ought to ex- 
ercise over his faith. The Jewish people alone, in an 
age of remote antiquity had not a religion of mere 
feeKng. Among them reason uttered its voice, even 
before civilization. It declared, there is one God, a 
pure and mighty spirit. The Jewish people could 
not have arrived at that point, and commenced where 
the loftiest reason generally ends, without a revela- 
tion. This also they had obtained. 
It is an excellence of Christianity that it has reconciled 
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these two orders of things, and denied by the lips 
of its divine founder, that reason ought to yield in the 
presence of faith. Jesus Christ preached nothing 
which the understanding condemns. Far from it. 
The essential ideas of the religion which be establish* 
ed for the salvation of the world, — the essential ideas, 
which may all be reduced to that of the frailty and im- 
perfection of human nature, of a superintending, pa- 
ternal Providence, of the necessity of moral action as 
a condition of future blessedness, of a certain and in- 
flexible judgment, and of an immortality after death, — 
all these essential ideas, the main pillars of the Chris- 
tian Church, had been perceived by Philosophers, 
in the rare illuminations of their genius. But Jesus 
Christ alone was commissioned to reveal them to the 
world. He alone by his life and by his death,* an- 
nounced these things not as theories but as facts. He 
alone has given these sublime ideas to the people, so 
that the most unlettered of his disciples, firmly believes 
the doctrines, which Plato and Seneca could only 
conjecture. 

We perceive, moreover, in reading the Gospel, as 
a proof of the authority of our Saviour, that his voice 
penetrates the most secret recesses of the mind ; that 
he does not demonstrate, but announces ; that truth com- 
ing from his lips shows itself so pure, as to prove to us 
at once, that it proceeds from the bosom of the Deity, 

Such, in our opinion is the true nature of Christi- 
anity, properly understood. Christianity is divine, 
inasmuch as it contains a system of doctrines to which 
reason assents, but to which, without an extraordina- 
ry aid, reason alone could not have attained. If any 
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< incontestible truth comes to us from the chaos of the 

ancient and modern schools of Philosophy, it is the ab- 
solute impossibility of founding on reason alone, or de- 
riving from critical speculations, a firm belief in the 
fundamental ideas of Christianity. The people at the 
present day, ignorantly detesting every doctrine and 
every minister of religion, declare that we ought to 
believe in God, in a future state, and to practice mor- 
al duties. 

But in their good-natured simplicity, they do not 
suspect that these very things are Christianity, — Chris- 
tianity, imperfect and unsystematized, to be sure, — 
but in all instances, the manifest remains of revelation. 
The people of antiquity had no such belief. Perhaps, 
they desired to enjoy it, but they never succeeded in 
satisfying themselves. These convictions are the 
growth of Christianity ; and reason does not, by any 
means, disavow them. They are not, indeed, the 
whole of Christianity : they are only a part of it. 
They do not give the idea of the spiritual wants of 
man, of self-sacrifice, of disinterested virtue. But 
these ideas, do the people, at the present day, with all 
their morality possess ? 

From the fact that reason assents to all the fundamen- 
tal ideas of the Christian faith, that it recognizes in 
that faith nothing which destroys its own peculiar laws, 
it follows that faith is never a sentiment, which has the 
right to dethrone the reason. Reason is capable of 
exercising judgment over faith, and it is because the 
Christian faith can stand that test, that one can be at 
the same time, a Christian, a reasonable man, and 
a good Philosopher. It follows also from the same 
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facts that Christianity in its influence over the moral 
nature of man is essentially progessive, since it has re- 
vealed absolute ideas, and absolute ideasjwill al^o take the 
lead in the march of civilization. It follows, moreover, 
that sound philosophers can be Christians; nay, that they 
must be, if consistent with themselves, since Christianity 
gives the seal of its divine origin, to the more lofty an- 
ticipations of Philosophy. It is the very sphere of 
Christianity to reconcile reason with faith, to unite 
these two powers, both of which emanate from the same 
source. Regarded in this light the Christian reli- 
gion is eminendy adapted to the present time. We 
need not state the reasons. 

Unhappily, however, these evident principles, have 
not yet required all their ascendency in the Protestant 
Church. More than one sect, blinded by party spir- 
it and extravagant enthusiasm, contend that the fun- 
damental truths of the Gospel cannot exist out of their 
own little circle. More than one religious community 
confine salvation to their own members, and presump- 
tuously condemn all who differ from them. More 
than one petty denomination, is filled up with obscure 
calumniators and furious devotees, who embrace their 
fellow partisans, and attack all others, and who deal 
damnation round the land, with the most obsequious 
forms and the most honied words. If we can believe 
them, the doctrine essential to salvation is their prop- 
erty. They have the sole disposal of it. 

Let us pity those, who change into a human tribunal, 
the Church of Jesus Christ, the only master of his 
disciples. Let us openly profess a more consolin , 
a more truly evangelical doctrine. Let us not demand, 
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that others should adopt our speculative views, but 
tolerating differences of opinion which cannot be avoid- 
ed, and which, foreseen by our Saviour, have existed 
from the times of the apostles, let us show that the 
proverbial hatred of theologians is without foundation, 
and that a great nation of sincere Christians can be, in 
reality, a nation of brothers. 



REGENERATION EXPLAINED, AND SOME OBJECTIONS 
TO THE POPULAR VIEWS OW IT STATED. 

It is our purpose, in these pages, to examine and 
unfold the Scriptural doctrine of Regeneration ; and 
to state our objections to the views generally prevailing 
in relation to it. 

The words of our Saviour to Nicodemus — c except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
of God/ — we shall make the foundation of these 
remarks, because they are universally regarded as the 
foundation of the doctrine ; hecause they are cited by 
all as distinctly and unequivocally asserting it. It will 
be remembered that these words were uttered in re- 
ply to some question proposed to our Lord by Nico- 
demus. What that question was, owing to the elip- 
tical manner of writing in this gospel, we are left to in- 
fer from the answer alone. From that, there can be 
little doubt that the inquiry related to the nature of 
Christ's kingdom, and the qualifications requisite for 
admission to it, By the * kingdom of Christ,' is 
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commonly meant, either the peace and happiness re- 
sulting from a belief in the Christian religion, and a 
character formed by it ; or, the community of Chris- 
tians possessing the spirit and walking in the order of 
the Gospel. Christ's declaration, then, is equivalent 
to this : i Except a man bp born again, he cannot en- 
joy the peace and happiness of the Christian, or can- 
not be numbered with my true disciples.' 

But what is it to c be born again '? What did our 
Saviour mean by this phrase ? Was it one at that 
time in common use and well understood ? If so, 
did he not use it in its common acceptation ? Is it 
reasonable to suppose he would give to it a new mean- 
ing so as to render his language unintelligible ? These 
questions deserve our serious and attentive considera- 
tion. Have we any evidence, then, that the expres- 
sion ' born again ' was not original with the Saviour, 
but was in common use both among Jews and Greeks 
before and after his time ? Most certainly. Is not the 
question of Jesus, c art thou a master in Israel and 
knowest not these things,' evidence of it? Why 
should it have occasioned surprise that Nicodemus 
did not understand the expression ' born again,' if it 
was one which he had never before heard. To us 
this alone would be sufficient to establish the point. 
But, in addition to this, we have the direct testimony 
of ancient Jewish writers ; and it is from them also 
that we can learn what was its import. Let us hear 
the testimony of one of them, R. Joseph. He says, 
* whenever one is made a proselyte, he is then born 
even as a little child.' When therefore one renounc- 
ed the Gentile worship and became a proselyte to the 
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Jewish faith, in the common phrase be was said 'to be 
born again.' Another writer speaks of the ' new-birth' 
of many from the school of the Stoics. And with 
that sect of philosophers, * the restitution of the world 
to a better state ' was called a ' new-birth.' Cicero, 
in his epistles to Atticus,* calls ' the station and dig* 
nity ' which he recovered on being recalled from his 
exile, * being born again.' Among the Greeks, a 
word signifying * new-birth' was commonly used to 
denote the initiation of one into their sacred mysteries. 
We have now ascertained what the Jews and Gentiles, 
who lived near the time of our Saviour and to whom 
he discoursed, must have understood by the expression 
' born again.' It signifies a change of opinions — the 
adoption of new principles for the government of the 
heart and life. Let a Gentile be converted to Juda- 
ism, he would be ' born again.' And what would 
be the effect on his life and character? While a 
heathen he was a worshipper of a multitude of gods ; 
he made sacrifices to them all. If he desired a rich 
harvest, he would be most scrupulous in his devotions, 
and most generous in his sacrifices to the goddess who 
presided over the corn and tillage. If he would se-» 
cure an abundant vintage, he must offer copious liba- 
tions to Bacchus. In short, if he would be a religious 
man, he must practice a thousand ridiculous rites, must 
consult the ' lying oracles,' and give full credence to 
their responses — must be a subject of the grossest de- 
lusions — relying on the most whimsical traditions and 
puerile signs. Now let such an one be instructed 

% * Cicert ad Attkum, vi. 6. 
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in the worship of One God— -the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob. Let trim be taught the Law, 
moral and ceremonial. And let him believe it his du- 
ty to obey it. And what a change will have taken 
place ! Before, he knew nothing of the true God. 
He never had been taught to concentrate his affections 
in One, Infinite and Eternal. He had never looked 
upon the heavens and the earth as the workmanship 
of One Almighty and Invisible Spirit. The way of 
duty had been a dark way to him. He had been 
drawn in a thousand directions by the conflicting Di- 
vinities he adored. Now, new rules for his conduct 
are presented to him. He sees all things within him 
and around him in a uew light. He has been ( born 
again ' — and thus placed under that * school-master ' 
which is to prepare his mind for another birth into a 
higher and more glorious kingdom. 

But can the Jew 'be born again ' — the favored son 
of Abraham ? A startling proposition this to the learn- 
ed Ruler! He thought his was the perfection of 
faith; that a new and better covenant could not be 
ordained. * Mistaken man!' says the Saviour, * ex- 
cept you be born again you cannot experience the 
happiness which I came to impart. 9 I bring you a 
new revelation, which discloses nobler, sublimer views 
of God's character and government than any you have 
yet received. I bring from heaven new rules of life — 
new commands, new precepts, new motives, new hopes, 
and new promises. All these must be received into 
your mind and operate on your heart and character 
before you can enjoy Christian felicity. Tour mind 
must be raised into a pure and ihore salubrious atmos- 
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phere. Your thoughts must soar to a more exalted 
height. You must be made better acquainted with 
the nature, and the capacities of your sou!, and the 
causes which will increase or diminish its glory. You 
must better understand the relation which you sustain to 
Jehovah, and the holy duties which result from it. You 
must be ' born of water,' (the most significant emblem 
of purity,) be washed from your stains and pollutions. 
You must be ' born of the spirit,' or become pure and 
spiritually-minded by believing and obeying my words ; 
1 For the words that I speak unto you they are spirit.' 
Our readers will now understand what we believe 
to be the scriptural doctrine of Regeneration. We 
hear Christ saying now unto all who know not, nei- 
ther obey him — unto all who are in error and in sin, 
'Except ye change your principles and your conduct, 
ye cannot enjoy the consolations and happiness of 
my religion.' c Except ye be washed from your im- 
purities and be controlled by the influence of my words, 
ye cannot enter the kingdom of God— cannot be my 
true disciples.' And here we would caution our rea- 
ders against supposing that we have any wish to * lower 
down ' the doctrine of the * new birth/ so as to make 
it of little or no consequence, or so as to suit * lax 
and carnal inclinations.' Our object is truth, genuine 
unadulterated truth. For at the same time that it is 
more beautiful, it is more efficacious than error. 
While it is more simple, it is also more powerful. What 
though we find the doctrine of the new birth envelop- 
ed in no mysteries, is it therefore the less salutary 
and important? What though we find nothing in it 
which need make us ' marvel,' is it therefore less wor- 
thy of our faith ? What though we find nothing in 
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it irrational or incomprehensible, shall we therefore re- 
ject it ? 

This view of the subject calls us to action, to vigi- 
lance, and to prayer. Whatever is wrong within us, 
whatever is not based on Christian principles, what- 
ever is not pure and spiritual, it calls upon us to forsake. 
It presents the motives and assurances of the Gospel, 
and invites us to receive them, and be governed by 
them. Nay, it declares that we cannot see the king- 
dom of God—- cannot be happy — unless we do. Do 
you cry out with the converted multitude, c men and 
brethren, what shall we do.' Do as they did; do 
what Christ commands ; do what John bade ; — * Re- 
form, reform, if you would be brought near to the 
kingdom of heaven.' If you would experience the 
' new birth,' correct your errors, govern your passions, 
be kind, and gentle, and forgiving. Give to him that 
asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away. If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink. In short, be a Christian, — 
a Christian \n feeling, and a Christian in life. 

II. We shall now proceed to state our objections 
to the popular belief on this, subject ; and in so doing 
we hope to make our own views better understood. 
And what is the popular belief. Briefly stated, it is 
this : That the Holy Spirit regenerates the mind by an 
immediate agency ' wholly exclusive of the instrumen- 
tality of moral means;' that the mind, destitute in its 
natural state of all holiness and inclined only to evil, 
can be brought to the love of God and effectual 
obedience only by a * special operation of the Spirit * 
upon it ; and that previous to this operation no moral 
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motives can influence it — all its exercises being cer- 
tainly [necessarily] sinful.' We are aware that some 
divines of the dominant sect have, of late, dissented 
from this view of the doctrine ; and we record the 
fact with much joy. To them, of course, most, of the 
objections which follow have no relevancy. 

We object to the doctrine of the * special agency 
of the Spirit in regeneration,' as explained by its ad- 
vocates — 

1. That it has not sufficient eocpansiveness. It is 
too limited. It is like putting the mouth to a single 
aperture and saying, we must breathe through this or 
not breathe at all, when the whole atmosphere is sur. 
charged with life-giving influences. It does not throw 
open the soul to the ' divine spirit f in the thousand 
sources whence it proceeds. It makes the displays of 
the Divinity in Creation and Providence and Revela- 
tion of none effect in the work. Nothing but a special 
visitation of one of the persons in the Godhead can 
avail to our regeneration. We repeat, those magnifi- 
cent works of God which have drawn forth the admi- 
ration and inflamed the devotion of so many holy men ; 
that righteous and benignant Providence which up- 
holds and governs the universe and so forcibly impres- 
ses us with a sense of God*s glory and majesty and 
love ; and that blessed word spoken to man by proph- 
ets of old, and by Jesus and his apostles ; these are 
supposed to have no agency in turning the heart to 
God — nothing to do in awakening the slumbering of 
affections — -nothing to do in exciting the love of God 
and of man. It is only by the special agency of the 
Spirit, by an interposition as miraculous as that which 
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created the world, that man can be regenerated. But 
is this so ? We think not. We believe, on the contra- 
ry, that every thing which God has done that comes 
within the compass of our knowledge — all the dispen- 
sations in life ; all the variety in circumstances, in 
talents and advantages ; all the institutions of religion, 
the sabbath and its sacred rest and solemn service, the 
supper and its hallowed associations, prayer and its 
power to absolve from earth and bind to heaven ; — 
all God's revelations of grace and mercy, are designed 
and adapted to regenerate the sinner. We believe 
that the kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; 
that the holy spirit, if we open our souls to receive 
it, may be wafted to them upon the breeze ; that it 
comes down from the firmament, springs up from 
the earth, rises out of the sea. We believe that 
the spirit of God pervades the pages of his word; 
that there is in them, in the Scriptures of truth, 
a divine power ; a power to purify and make happy ; 
a power to give energy to moral imbecility, strength to 
moral weakness, life to moral death. 

We believe, moreover, that there is in the human 
soul a spirit identified with the spirit of God ; that 
there is in our breasts an ever-working agent of the 
Most High, inciting us to improvement, urging us to 
the pursuit and practice of virtue, calling us to union 
with the Father, inviting us to his worship, and prompt- 
ing us to our duty. We have not to wait a moment 
for the Spirit. It is all around us. It is at the door of 
our hearts seeking for admission. It sustains and aow 
mates all things. 
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We believe, however, that the Holy Spirit is not re- 
sistless in its operations. We can shut our hearts 
against it as we can our eyes against the light. We 
can grieve it by not receiving it. It does not force 
its* way contrary to our wills. It does not take from 
us our liberty and make us holy whether we will or not. 
According to the doctrine of a * special agency,' we 
are considered merely as passive beings ; according to 
the opposite doctrine we are considered as co-workers 
with God and Christ in our salvation. Which view is 
most rational and scriptural, the judgment of our rea- 
ders will determine. 

2. Our second objection to the common doctrine of the 
* special agency of the Spirit in regeneration,' is, that 
it gives a false idea of God's character. It does not 
allow us to contemplate him as the impartial Ruler 
and Governor of men. The very term special, denotes 
something limited, something not general. It leaves 
us to the chilling conception of a God ruling accord- 
ing to a blind pleasure, singling out an individual here 
and an individual there for the display of his sovereign 
and almighty power. There is nothing enkindling, 
nothing elevating, in such a conception. It may have 
the effect to make us fear and tremble and bow down 
ki timid servility, but never to produce a genuine love 
and pure benevolence. 

There is something in the very idea unbenevolent, 
a want of love and good-will. But the worst effect of 
considering the Deity a partial sovereign, confining his 
choicest gifts to a few, is to make us, whose duty it is 
to imitate him, partial beings, restricting our charities 
and sympathies to a few. For the belief that God is 
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the Father of all and disposed to do good unto all, doe* 
as much as any thing else to make us just and merci- 
ful and kind and generous. It does as much as any- 
thing else to excite our veneration and love of hi* 
character, and to form us to his likeness. But if we 
believe that God's best favors are bestowed only on a 
few, and without regard to their character— that he en- 
ters our town or our habitation and offers his spirit to 
one and not to another, both being unworthy, we ask 
with solemn earnestness, can we love him as a kind 
and just Being whose tender mercies are over all his 
works ? And if we chance to be the ones selected 
for his grace, what then ? We are grateful. Grateful 
for what ? That God has saved us. But how must 
the ardor of that gratitude be quenched, when we re* 
fleet that he has passed by others dear to us as our 
own souls ! 

We say, then, that in our apprehension tbe character 
of the Deity is essentially loioered by admitting the doc- 
trine under consideration. We love to contemplate 
God as good and gracious unto all his creatures. We 
cannot believe him to be an inflexible tyrant. We 
require some other reason for his election of some and 
bis reprobation of others, than that he has a right to do 
what he pleases with his own. He has such a right, 
but the exercise of it must never clash with his perfect 
justice or perfect benevolence. No. God offers the 
aids of his spirit to us all. It is that which nourishes 
and sustains our moral faculties. It does not fall in 
drops, but it runs in streams. It does not fertilise my 
soil alone, but yours, and that of all who will receive it. 

T. W. 

(TobtCoMtafed.] 
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JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Messrs Editors : Have not writers, both of the 
Unitarian* and Catvinistic schools, given too stern a 
character to the Jewish religion. Have they made a 
sufficient distinction between the Jewish Revelation 
itself and the highly figurative language, empassioned 
sentiments, and personal feelings of the writers of the 
Old Testament, especially of the poets and prophets ? 
The Jewish Revelation is not mere stern law, nor the 
Christian Revelation mere gospel. As Christ has giv- 
en laws as well as promises, so Moses gave promises 
as well as laws. Christ has spoken of woes, and 
Moses of mercy. It was to Moses that God revealed 
himself as the Lord, the Lord God merciful, and gra- 
cious, slow to anger, and of great mercy, forgiving ini- 
quity, transgression and sin ; as showing mercy to the 
thousandth generation of those that love him. The 
Psalms of David are full of celebrations on the good- 
ness and mercy of the Lord. 

It appears to me, that the wide difference, or rather 
the striking contrast, which some draw between the 
Jewish and Christian systems, tends to sap the founda- 
tion of one, or the other, or both. For how could 
two such different systems proceed from the same om- 
nicient mind, with whom is no variableness, nor shad- 
ow of turning ? 

True, the Jewish system was adapted to a semi-bar- 
barous age. But is there difference enongh between the 
character of the Jews in the age of Moses and that of 

♦ See Ckristiaa Examiner, for S«pt* 1880.. p. 62. 
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those people to whom Christianity is given, to account 
for the contrast which some draw betwen the two 
systems ? For my part, I cannot see why a due pro- 
portion of mercy is not as useful among savages as 
amongst the civilized ; nor why a due proportion of 
terror is not as necessary in London as in Jerusalem ; 
in Washington, as amongst the Cherokees. 

SEARCH. 



RECOLLECTIONS AND REMARKS OF AN AGED CLERGY- 
MAN, NOW LIVING, RESPECTING THE CHANGES THAT 
HAVE TAKAN PLACE IN RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, AND IN 
THE CHARACTER OF PREACHING, IN NEW ENGLAND, 

* FOR THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 

NO. I. 

To form just ideas on these subjects, it seems to me 
requisite to look back more than half a century. 
Changes have been gradual ; and the way for them 
was in preparation years before they were visible. 

Previous to the Revolutionary war, the clergy and 
laity in New England, with a few exceptions, were 
Calvinists in speculation and creed. Their creeds, 
however, were not as long, particular, and guarded, 
as are the creeds of Calvinists at the present day* 
There was indeed a number of distinguished divines 
and laymen, who avowed Arminian principles. Among 
them were Mayhew, Chauncy, Howard, and J. Adams, 
in Boston ; and in the country, Hedge of Warwick, 
Foster of Stafford, Dana of Wallingford, Dean of 
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Portland, and others. But as far forth as any were 
accounted Arminian, they were unpopular, and look- 
ed upon by the bulk of the people as heretical and 
dangerous teachers. Reading on subjects of divinity 
was very limited. Henry's Commentary, Willard's 
Body of Divinity, Boston's Four Fold State, the Assem- 
bly's Catechism, and authors of this character, gave tone, 
for the most part, to ministers and people. But gen- 
eral harmony and tranquility existed, and very little in- 
quiry was made respecting religious opinions and creeds, 
until Dr Edwards published his celebrated treatise on 
the will. That work, with Dickinson's on the five 
points of Calvin, excited much attention, and interest- 
ed deeply the feelings of the clergy and laity, and 
brought forward with great warmth the Arminian con- 
troversy, so called. The effects of the writings of 
Dr Edwards were striking and somewhat various* 
Some persons, were more confirmed in the Calvinistic 
faith ; some were more convinced of its fallacy ; others 
became sceptical, and rnanv were perplexed and dis- 
tressed. But a spirit of inquiry was awakened which 
has not been quenched, and, it is believed, never will 
be. Clergymen expressed their minds more freely 
than had been usual, and the difference between Cal- 
vinists and Arminians became more distinct and visible. 
The greater number, especially in Connecticut and the 
westerly sections of Massachusetts, adhered to Cal- 
vin and Edwards; in this section and the easterly 
parts of the state, Arminian principles prevailed. Cal- 
vinism, however, became softened ; a disposition to 
examine religious sentiments increased; and there 
existed a singular mixture of Calvinism and Arming 
nianism. It was difficult to determine, whether the 
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clergy and the considerate laity couldbe ranked 
most properly under Calvin or Arrainius. Orthodoxy, 
at that time, was so undefined, that it was not easy to 
say, whether the real creed of one agreed with that of 
another. Clergymen whose preaching and conversa- 
tion were clearly Arminian, not only habitually read, 
but recommended Calvinistic authors. I well remem- 
ber to have heard a minister of the more liberal class, 
who was yet accounted Calvinistic, preach zealously 
against Calvinism, particularly the doctrine of election 
and reprobation. He said, ' If you will use the means 
of religion, as I have stated and directed, I will pawn 
my soul you will obtain salvation.' This expression 
was thought by some to be very rash, and not warrant- 
ed by the Bible. 

As freedom of thinking and speaking increased, dis- 
putes and contentions arose in churches, and ecclesi- 
astical Councils were multiplied. Several ministers 
were accused of holding Arminian sentiments, and 
were tried and dismissed by Councils. At length 
the tables were somewhat turned, and the more 
severe Calvinists fell under censures. Those conten- 
tions about articles of faith, however unpleasant, elicit- 
ed some light on the subjects of controversy ; and Ar- 
minianism acquired more strength and confidence. 
The opposing parties became more distinct, and the 
difference between them more defined and intelligible. 

But all this time, there was no controversy about 
the doctrine of the Trinity. It is now well known, that 
there were, at that period, some Unitarians among us ; 
but they had their faith to themselves before God, and 
were not publicly known as Unitarians, The rise 
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and progress of Unitarianism in this country is gener- 
ally known. I do not recollect any controversy on 
the subject, until the writings of Priestley and some 
others, were circulated in this country. The subject 
had been but very little examined or understood. 
When I was ordained, in 1778, the whole Council were, 
as it was supposed, Trinitarians. I did not myself, at 
that time, understand the doctrine to my own satisfac- 
tion ; and being unwilling to be particular on a doc- 
trine which seemed to me involved in much obscu- 
rity, I expressed myself, on that article, in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, in my creed exhibited to the or- 
daining Council. No questions were asked, and no 
objections were made. At that period, the Bible was 
thought to be a sufficient rule of faith and practice, 
without any human additions. 

The state of religious opinions continued very much 
as above stated, though the leaven that had been cast 
into the public mind was secretly working, until Dr 
Hopkins, in his publications, carried out president Ed- 
wards' system of Calvinism in its plainer meaning and 
obvious consequences. The idea I would convey, has 
been very concisely expressed by a distinguished di- 
vine, now living, who said, that ' Hopkinsianism was 
Calvinism gone to seed.' 

The stricter Calvinists generally adopted the sys- 
tem of Dr Hopkins. And, probably, they are the 
oply consistent Calvinists. This system marked still 
clearer the line between the adherents to Calvin, and 
those to Arminius. 

In opposition to Hopkinisianism, there were many, 
even the great body of the clergy and laity* Among 

- 
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the more active opposers were Drs Hemmenway of 
Wells, Cummings of Billerica, Lathrop of West- 
Springfield, West of New-Bedford, and other distin- 
guished divines. Some published, and others preached 
and privately disputed. I witnessed an instance of the 
preaching of a professed Calvinist. against Hopkinsian 
tenets, at the reading of a result of Council, which 
unanimously disapproved the principles advocated by 
a disciple of Hopkins. Dr West of Stockbridge, Dr 
Emmons of Franklin, and some others of less impor- 
tance, followed Hopkins, in support of his creed. 

Some men have supposed that Hopkinsianism con- 
tributed largely to discredit Calvinism* It seemed to 
many too glaring an absurdity for belief, and too dan- 
gerous in tendency for practice. Every strenuous ef- 
fort to defend the peculiar doctrines of Calvin seemed 
to lessen their credibility and influence, and to increase 
more liberal opinions. 

But all this time, the spirit of exclusion was at least 
dormant. Ministers who speculated differently, cul- 
tivated fraternal dispositions, and held ministerial and 
Christian communion. The Anabaptists were die only 
exclusive sect of any consideration ; unless it may be 
thought, the Congregationalists excluded the Episco- 
palians, which, if so, was owing to very early prejudi- 
ces and forms of worship, rather than to difference in 
opinion on points of doctrine. e. r. 
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UNITARIANISM IN REMOTE PARTS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

1. A Letter od the Unitarianisnw>f the First Three Centuries of 
the Christian Era, by Oberlin. Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

2. A Dialogue occasioned by a Pamphlet, entitled, ' A Conversa- 
tion on an important subject.' Augusta, Georgia, 1830. 

We are induced to notice these publications both 
on account of their intrinsic merit, and the remoteness 
of the places where they originated. It is gratifying 
to learn that something is doing for the cause of Uni- 
larianism in distant parts of our land. These and 
similar pamphlets, which we occasionally receive, af- 
ford evidence that our views of Christianity are gradu- 
ally diffusing themselves, and that Unitarianism is pen- 
etrating into regions, where, until recently, it was scarce- 
ly heard of except in the denunciations of its enemies. 
Such publications cannot fail to do good, especially in 
the vicinity of the places where they are issued. They 
will serve to dispel the gross ignorance and prejudices 
which exist on the subject of Unitarianism, and which 
are among the greatest obstacles to its general diffusion. 

The Letter on the Unitarianism of the first three 
centuries comes to us from Meadville, Pensylvania. 
In allusion to the outcry raised against Unitarians, on 
account of the use they make of human reason, the 
the writer has, in his preface, the following remark. 

1 Surely if there be one thing certain under the sun, it is, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, whether true or false, re$t$ entirely on ftt#- 
man reasoning. That this dogma is not explicitly taught in the 
12 
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Scriptures, is admitted by all, but we are told that there are cer- 
tain passages found there, from which the perfect equality of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, with the Father may be inferred. The 
doctrine is therefore one of inference. To draw inferences is to 
reason, and thus we see, that this dogma, concerning which we are 
told that we must not reason, is entirely the offspring of human rea- 
soning.' 

The design of the author is to show in opposition 
to a writer, who calls himself ' A Presbyterian,' that 
the Christian Church during the first three centuries 
was Unitarian. Beginning with the Apostle Peter, 
whose Unitarianism he briefly but satisfactorily proves, 
he traces the doctrine down through Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Lactantius, and others, to the time of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, He replies to the assertion of the Pres- 
byterian, that ' all who, during the three first centuries, 
denied the divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy 
Ghost, were constantly considered as heretics, and as 
such were expelled from the Church,' — an assertion 
which has not the least shadow of evidence in its fa- 
vor, and the truth of which is disproved by the plain- 
est historical testimony. Thus Justin Martyr express- 
ly allows the Humanitarians of his day a title to the 
name of Christians, and distinctly recognises them as 
brethren. 

Again, the Presbyterian had asserted that ' Christ 
was, during the first ages, the object of prayer among 
Christians ;' and the author adduces the testimony 
of Origen and Eusebius to show the contrary. The 
passages he quotes are the following. 

\U we know what prayer is,* says Origin, • we must not pray to any 
created Being, not to Christ himself, but only to God the Father of 
all, to whom our Saviour himself prayed. We are not to pray to a 
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brother, who has the same common Father with ourselves ; Jesus 
himself saying, that we must pray to the Father through him. In 
this we are all agreed, and are not divided about the method of 
prayer ; hut should we not be divided, if some prayed to the Father, 
and some to the Son ? And Eusebius says, Christ the only begot- 
ten Son of God, and the first born of every creature, teaches us to 
call his Father the only true God, and commands us to worship 
him only. 9 p. 7. 

The writer then proceeds to consider the creeds of 
the three first centuries as evidence of the Unitarian- 
ism of the primitive church. He begins with the 
creed of the first Century, which is ' the simple one 
contained in the Scriptures, namely, that Jesus of Naz- 
areth is the Messiah or Christ of God.' He then 
gives the creed of the Church in the second Century, 
as transmitted by Irenaeus, and in the third, by Tertul- 
lian. The Nicene creed follows, and fifthly, and 
lastly, the Athanasian. 

* Here then,' says the author, « we have the Creeds of the Church 
during the first five Centuries. The first thing which will strike 
every one, who peruses them with attention, will be the great, the 
marked difference, which there is in their contents, showing that 
the belief of the Church was essentially different, at these different 
periods. He will also feel the gradual transition which there is 
from one sentiment to another ; and as the first creed is avowedly 
the one held by Unitarians, and the last, the one held by Trinita- 
rians, the inference is irresistible, that the Church, which was Uni- 
rian in the beginning, gradually became Trinitarian/ p. 10. 

But we have not room for further extracts. We 
have to thank the author, an intelligent layman, for 
the gratification he has afforded us, in a short pamph- 
let of fourteen pages, and again to express the satis- 
faction with which we witness the efforts of Unitarians 
ki distant quarters to excite attention to the claims of 
a pure and Scriptural theology. 
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The other pamphlet is from Augusta, Georgia, and 
equally with the former, breathes the mild and chari- 
table spirit of Christianity. It is in the form of a di- 
alogue, and contains an examination, and as we should 
say, a refutation of a recent publication designed as an 
attack on the Unitarians. As a specimen of the style 
in which the pamphlet is written we give the following 
extract. It relates to one of the objections urged 
against Unitarianism. l If,' says the objector, ' the 
divinity of Christ is to be rejected, then God has fur- 
nished us with an inspired book, which in proportion 
to its circulation, and the natural ascendency which it 
gains over the minds of men, must cherish and perpet- 
uate a system of idolatry .-^The great mass of Chris- 
tians have always been worshippers of Christ, and 
' common, plain, and unlettered ' readers of the Bible 
must continually draw from it the doctrine in question. 
Now is it reasonable to suppose that God would furnish 
the world with a Book, (professedly plain and intelli- 
gible) which nevertheless, a majority of men must ne- 
cessarily misunderstand ?' The reply is, 

' William. No, and from that very fact we draw a strong argu- 
ment for the truth of our doctrine. Our author asserts that ' in all 
ages of the Church, the Bible has filled Christendom with the wor- 
shippers of Christ' To me Ecclesiastical History tells a different 
tale. Surely our author forgets for how many centuries Arianism 
(a form of the doctrine we profess,) ruled throughout the Western 
part of Europe, and in Africa, wherever mind was free, while 
Orthodoxy rested safe under the shelter of the Emperor's throne, 
at Constantinople. He forgets that Tertullian, at a still earlier 
period complains that these very ' common, plain and unlettered' 
men, who he says always constitute the greater number, were 
afraid of the doctrine of the Trinity. Unitarianism gradually pas- 
sed away ; but it was because freedom and intelligence were %U 
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ready gone. The triumphs of the doctrine of the Trinity in for- 
mer days must be looked for, at firM among the speculating and 
trifling Greeks, and afterwards in the darkness of the middle ages, 
when none but the Priests knew how to read. — As soon as the 
light fairly broke forth again, and the Bible was no longer a pro- 
hibited book, the doctrine of the strict Unity of God was again ac- 
knowledged and defended. It was but little known where the 
minds of men were enchained by tyranny, but under the compar- 
ative freedom of Poland it shone with a glory which has not yet 
passed away. It found its way into Holland and England, and 
numbered among its defenders, not only the learned and the wise, 
but the poor and simple minded man, who had no treasure but 
his Bible. J^t this moment, it is spreading not only here and in 
England, but throughout Europe. News have come to us from 
Transylvania, Switzerland, Germany, France, nay, even Spain, 
the lano^of the martyred Servetus ; and in our own country which 
liberty and general intelligence have prepared for its reception, 
it is every year extending its influence wider and wider. 

' James, But is it not among the learned and speculative merely 
that it spreads ? Do men of common sense and unsophisticated 
minds adopt it to any extent ? Is it the doctrine which such men 
would, of themselves, find in the Bible ? 

c William. I might refer you in answer to"an account given in 
a late letter from England,^ of unlettered manufacturers there 
walking thirty miles to attend an aniversary meeting, of their ea- 
ger desire to hear, and the intense interest with which they drank in 
the remarks of the speakers on the occasion ; er I might point you 
to the 'Christian denomination,' widely scattered through this 
State and the whole Western and Southern couatry, who found 
the doctrine in question in their Bibles, when no one had hinted to 
them its existence there. — But I put the question to yourself and 
ask if a plain, unlettered man, reading of the birth and life and 
death of Jesus for the first time, would say that he was God ?' pp. 
55,36. 

The dialogue is written in a plain, popular, and an- 
imated style, and contains some passages, of genuine 
eloquence. 
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'TJ1ADITIONS OP 

A little volume, with this title, was published iff 
London the last year, ' edited by Harriet Martineau. r 
Through the kindness of a friend we have enjoyed the 
perusal of it, and are desirous that it should be re- 
printed in this country. The idea of the work is ex- 
cellent, and we wonder that it has not been adopted 
by English writers. We do not remember to have 
seen before in our own language a work of similar 
purpose. The writer endeavors, by the aid of imagin- 
ation employing the materials, which her acquaintance 
with the evangelical narratives, and her knowledge of 
Jewish opinions, manners and customs, and also of the 
geographical features of Palestine, had furnished her r 
to present a picture of the effects that, probably, were 
the immediate or contemporaneous attendants on the 
ministry of Jesus Christ— on his preaching, his miracles, 
and his habits of life. This purpose is executed in a 
series of tales, connected with one another somewhat 
after the manner of a continuous story, yet without 
so close dependence, as to prevent the completeness 
of each. The excitement produced by the fame of 
Jesus, as it penetrated the hills, and spread itself over 
the vallies of Galilee ; the conflicts of doubt and hope 
in the same mind, as it sought for an answer to the in- 
quiry that was on so many lips, and in so many anxious 
hearts, — * is this he that should come, or look we for 
another' ; the domestic differences that were enkindled, 
as the child believed on htm, whom the parent pro- 
nounced to be an impostor ; the wonder, joy and grat- 
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itude, that followed the exercise of the Messiah's mi- 
raculous power; the admiration and delight which 
swelled the leper's bosom when even he was restored 
at the word of them whom Christ * sent before his face '; 
the opposite sentiments that pervaded the crowds as- 
sembled in Jerusalem ; the anguish of the mother of 
Jesus, when she found her hopes nailed to his cross ; 
the doubts of the disciples ; their final triumph over 
scepticism and fear; the constancy of the martyr; and 
finally the mingled feelings of grief and faith, that rush- 
ed over the minds of the Christians, as they beheld 
the fulfilment of the prophecies that announced the 
desolation of the holy city, — are pourtrayed with con- 
siderable skill, and with a judgment that avoided what- 
ever might qualify the effect by the introduction of any 
thing improper or offensive. The author has been 
particularly judicious in forbearing to introduce the 
Saviour into the scenes which she sketches. It would 
have been a fatal mistake, to have attempted to bring 
him forward amidst fictitious incidents. We recoil 
from the temerity of the writer, who ventures to throw 
the garb of fiction around the person of Washington : 
infinitely more rash would it be to disturb the sanctity 
in which the character of our Lord is embalmed in 
our souls, by inventing circumstances or speeches for its 
exhibition. Miss Martineau has once or twice brought 
the reader into the presence of the teacher, but there 
has wisely dropped her pen. 

It will be seen that we think well of the book ; but 
we do not esteem it perfect, or faultless. As a pleas- 
ant and useful book, we cordially recommend it to the 
attention of publishers and readers. After going 
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through its pages, the Evangelists will be studied with 
new delight, as the Christian will have learnt how to 
invest their brief and simple reckal with the interest 
of those external circumstances both of nature and of 
society, which must have surrounded and affected, and 
often produced the events and discourses, that make 
up the Gospels. 



CORRECTION OF MISTATEMENTS RESPECTING THE THE- 
OLOGICAL SCHOOOL AT CAMBRIDGE, AND THE LATE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE OVERSEERS OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Notwithstanding the various mistatements, which, 
ignorantly or wilfully, have been circulated upon this 
subject, our readers will readily excuse our not enter- 
ing into a full discussion of it. Neither our limits nor 
our inclination will permit it. But in addition to the 
simple facts, which have been recently given* as to the 
history of this school, its connexion, from its very foun- 
dation, with the college, and the late proceedings of 
the Overseers in regard to it, we will just here advert 
to a few, points, which, however clearly they have been 
stated, seem to be perpetually misunderstood. 

And first, it has often been asserted, that Mr. Hoi lis, 
the founder of the Divinity professorship, was Or- 
thodox, and intended an Orthodox professorship. 

* See Christian Register, Feb. 19. 
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But even admitting this to the fullest extent, which 
by no means is necessary, were not the founders of the 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities, those munificent 
endowments, Roman Catholics ? And what else did 
they design but Roman Catholic seminaries? Vet 
who doubts, that the Reformers were right in making 
them Protestant ; or that the founders themselves, if 
now living, would bless them for the change ? 

But how are the intentions of Mr Hollis to be as- 
certained ? Clearly by his recorded sentiments and 
acts. In establishing, then, this professorship, he con- 
sulted with six of his friends, c worthy pastors/ says 
he, l of churches here.' Among these, (to say noth- 
ing at present, of Mr Neal,) were Drs William Har- 
ris, Moses Lowman, and especially Jeremiah Hunt, * 
whose ministry Mr Hollis attended for many years ; 
of whose church he was a deacon ; who was his con- 
fidential friend and adviser, and for whose opinions 
and character he expresses the highest respect. Now 
these three clergymen were acknowledged Unitarians ; 
or, at least, they were decided and active advocates of 
religious liberty.* 

But whatever may have been Mr Hollis 9 private 
speculations, there can be no question of his enlarged 
and catholic spirit. i This is evident,' says the writer 
of the article, to which we refer, ' from his whole histo- 
ry ; from the character of the men, whose society he 
courted and preferred ; from his conduct in regard to 
his own minister,' and from his various letters. 

But the most satisfactory proof of his liberality is to 

* See for very particular and satisfactory evidence of the truth of 
these statements, the Christian Examiner for Sept. 182$,* 
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be found in the very Foundation of his professorship. 
It was no slight evidence of his moderation, in those 
days, that he left it open to three denominations; 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and Baptist ; and what 
can be more decisive upon this subject, than the "sol- 
emn form, which he prescribed to his Professor, ' to 
agree to at his inauguration.' Surely, had he intend- 
ed to provide, ' that his Professors at all future times 
should hold any one of the controverted doctrines, 
among Christians, — the Trinity, for example,-— this was 
the, place, in which to insist upon its recognition and ac- 
knowledgement. 9 But this is the form : and who will 
deny, that any Professor, whether Calvinistic or Ar- 
minian, Trinitarian or Unitarian, who can sincerely 
adopt this form, complies with the will of the Founder ? 

* That he repeat his oaths to the civil government : 

* That he declare it as his belief that the bible is the 
only, and most perfect rule of faith and manners ; and 
that he promise to explain and open the scriptures to 
his pupils with integrity and faithfulness, according to 
the best light that God shall give him. 

* That he promise to promote true piety and godli- 
ness by his example and instruction. 

' That he consult the good of the College, and the 
peace of the churches, on all occasions, and — 

'That he religiously observe the statutes of his 
Founder. 

1 Signed by me, Thomas Hollis.' 

Nor is this all. Not only has it been intimated 
that Hollis was Orthodox and exclusive, in the modern 
sense of the terms, but it has been said again and 
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again, that large funds designed by him for an Ortho- 
dox professorship in the College, are diverted to the 
support of a Unitarian Professor, and thence to the 
inculcation of a Unitarian faith. We do not like to 
be always replying to those, who will not read, or 
reading, will not believe, or understand. But it shall 
not be grievous to us to repeat once more, that the funds, 
appropriated by Mr Hollis to the support of his Pro- 
fessor, amount to just $2606 and 67 cents ; that sup- 
posing them invested at six per cent, which cannot 
now always be done, they will yield per annum but 
about one hundred and fifty of the fifteen-hundred 
dollars, which is the Professor's regular salary. In 
other words, the Hollis fund yields but one tenth part 
of the Hollis Professor's support ; while the remaining 
thirteen hundred and fifty are supplied from other 
sources. 

In relation to the Statutes of the Theological School, 
recently confirmed by the Overseers, we cannot but 
be surprised, if any thing from certain quarters could sur- 
prise us, at the various speculations, censures, and dark 
surmises, which they have called forth, when we consid- 
er how little they differ from statutes and regulations 
before in operation. They do not establish a Theolog- 
ical school. They regulate one that has long existed. . 
They do not connect this school with the University, 
for this school from its very foundation has been con- 
nected with it. The college itself was founded for 
' Christ and the Church,' and to supply the churches 
with a succession of learned and able ministers. Mr. 
Hollis, in the establishment of his professorship, con- 
templated an union of this sort, for in his private let- 
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ters he expresses his wishes and expectations, ' that 
persons preparing for the ministry would continue in 
Cambridge after their collegiate course was comple- 
ted, and enjoy the privileges, which the Library and 
the Professor of Divinity might afford.' 

In accordance with this, the students of theology 
have always been placed, in a certain sense, under his 
watch and care ; they have been recommended and 
encouraged to seek his counsel ; and in points of dif- 
ficulty, arising in the course of their studies, to repair 
to him for light. 

Previous to the foundation of the * Society for the 
Promotion of Theological Education ' in Cambridge, 
in 1816, considerable sums had been collected for 
the enlargement of the Theological School. These 
sums were obtained in the name of the Corporation of 
the College ; and gentlemen in Boston and in various 
parts of the country, were addressed by President 
Kirkland in behalf of the Corporation, designating them 
as committees within their parishes or towns for ob- 
taining subscriptions, and soliciting their good offices 
in a matter, which was justly deemed interesting to the 
churches. The President of the College was, from 
the first, and ex officio, the head of the school ; 
and there is no thing in the new statutes, modifying 
and extending its relation to the college, which in any 
degree changes the nature of that relation, or conveys 
to the President of the college any further power or 
iufluence, as head of the Theological school, than 
that with which he was invested by the adoption, in 
1816, of the Constitution of the Society. 

[To be Continued] 
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SPECTING i THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 1 
MATTHEW) XII. 31/32. 

This passage of scripture has occasioned not a little 
uneasiness and pain to good, but weak or ill informed 
minds. When men's minds are at all disordered, they 
are very apt to be haunted by the apprehension that 
they have committed the unpardonable sin. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the real meaning of the Evan- 
gelist in this place should be understood. 

Our Saviour had just been casting out a devil, as the 
Evangelist expresses it ; that is, curing a maniac, 
much to the amazement of the spectators. The Phar- 
isees, to prevent the favorable impression which this was 
likely to make on the multitude, affirmed that Jesus 
had wrought this miracle, not by the spirit or power of 
God, but by the help of the evil one. In the passage 
now to be explained, our Saviour refers, it would 
seem, to the sin which these Pharisees had committed 
13 
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in thus daring to traduce the spirit or power of God 
by representing it as being the agency of Beelzebub. 
His general object appears to have been to declare, 
that offences of the most heinous nature, and even re- 
proach and injustice against the Son of God, would 
more readily find pardon, than a disposition to belie 
and treat contemptuously visible interpositions of the 
Deity. His words are so very remarkable, that we 
must quote them. * Wherefore I say unto you, All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men : but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speak- 
eth a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come.' 

Clearly and justly to understand this passage it will 
be necessary, in the first place, to consider what is 
meant by blasphemy in this connexion ; in the second 
place, what is meant by blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost ; and in the third place, what is meant by its 
not being forgiven either in this world, or in the world 
to come. 

In the first place, let us inquire what is meant by the 
term blasphemy, as used in this passage. Blasphemy 
in its largest sense comprehends all kinds of evil speak- 
ing ; but when we speak of the sin of blasphemy, 
we always take into view, I believe, the motive of the 
blasphemer. To blaspheme another, in the popular 
acceptation of the crime, does not consist merely in 
speaking evil of him, but in speaking evif of him with 
a malicious intent. Just as the crime of murder does 
not consist merely in killing another, but in killing him 
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with a malicious intent. To blaspheme God, there- 
fore, does not consist merely in speaking evil of him, 
in clothing him with unworthy attributes, or in ascrib- 
ing to him unworthy actions ; but in doing this know- 
ingly and maliciously. " Hence there can be no blas- 
phemy, by which I mean the sin of blasphemy proper- 
ly so calledj where there is not an impious purpose to 
derogate from the divine majesty, and to alienate the 
minds of others from the love and reverence of God. 
The term blasphemy, as I have said, comprehends in 
its primary and largest sense every kind of evil speak- 
ing either against God or man. Custom, however, the 
sovereign arbiter in such cases, has restricted the appli- 
cation of this term, at the present day, to evil speaking 
against God. We do not say of a man, that he bias-* 
phemes his neighbor, but that he slanders or calumni- 
ates his neighbor. But what I wish particularly to im- 
press upon the reader in this connexion is, that evil 
speaking even against God himself does not amount to 
what is understood in scripture by the sin of blasphe- 
my, unless a man is guilty of it knowingly, intentional- 
ly, and maliciously. 

Let us inquire, in the second place, what is meant by 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit, as 
it ought to be rendered. Holy Spirit is used in differ- 
ent senses by the sacred writers. Sometimes it stands 
for God himself; sometimes for divine influences in 
general ; sometimes for the power by which our Sa- 
viour and the first Christians wrought miracles ; some- 
times for the temper and disposition which the gospel is 
adapted to produce in believers. According to the 
bert commentators it stands in the text for the power of 
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God manifested in the miracles of his messengers and 
prophets, and especially of his Son. Our Lord had 
just been exerting this power in curing a maniac, and 
the Pharisees had reviled it as being, not a divine, but 
a demoniacal power. This conduct on the part of the 
Pharisees our Lord rebukes with unexampled severity, 
on the ground that it amounted to blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, 
therefore, as the phrase is used in the text, consists in 
maliciously and impiously reviling the visible manifesta- 
tions of divine power. 

We are next to inquire what is meant, when it is 
said,^that this blasphemy against the Holy Spirit shall not 
be forgiven. It is not consonant with our general ap- 
prehensions of the Deity, nor with the representations 
given of him in the New Testament, to. suppose that 
the penitent in any case are excluded from the hope 
of pardon. Probably,, therefore, the strong language 
in the text is to be regarded as a Hebrew form of ex- 
pressing a comparison, of which several examples oc- 
cur in scripture. The prophet Hosea represents God 
as saying, c For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice.' 
Now as this was said under the Jewish dispensation, it 
could not mean, of course, that sacrifices were not en- 
joined by God ; but only that they were of less value 
in his sight, than mercy. Again, Matthew says, ' Till 
heaven and earth shall pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, until all be fulfilled.** 
This positive affirmation Luke explains, precisely as I 
have proposed to explain the text, by throwing it inta 
the form of a comparison. * It is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law to fail % * 
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Besides, we know that the language of our Saviour and 
the Apostles, especially when, as in the text, they 
spoke under great excitement, must not be pressed to 
the full extent of its meaning. A striking instance of 
this occurs in the unqualified assertion of Jesus him- 
self : ' Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father who is in heaven.' 
Now we know that soon afterwards, directly in the 
face of this threat, Peter denied Jesus before men 
three times, with oaths and curses ; and yet on repen- 
tance he was not pnly forgiven, but continued in his 
apostleship. Once more, our Saviour affirms unre- 
servedly, that ' it is easier for a camel to gp through 
a needle's eye, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.' This language, 1^ suppose, is 
never pressed to the full extent of its meaning ; but 
every body, on the contrary, regards it as intimating 
merely the extreme difficulty, which was, particularly 
at the first promulgation of the gospel, in the way of a 
rich man's conversion. I hold that a similar construc- 
tion should be put on the text, and then it will signi- 
fy, that a contumacious reviling of visible manifesta- 
tions of divine power, like that of which the Pharisees 
had just been guilty, was a sin of peculiar and manifold 
aggravations. All other sins might be repented of and 
pardoned ; but this was one at the same time of so 
deep a die, and so inveterate a character, as to make 
it in the highest degree improbable, that those who 
were guilty of it, would ever repent and reform ; and 
if they did not repent and reform, they would not, of 
course, be forgiven. * 

But what is meant, I may still be asked, by the em- 
13* 
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phatic words, ' neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come ;' Or as it ought to have been translated, 
* neither in this age, nor in that which is come '? We 
must not think to explain the language of scrip- 
ture by comparing it with similar phraseology occur- 
ing in modern books, and with the common modes of 
thinking and speaking at the present day. To under- 
stand difficult passages in the Bible, we must compare 
scripture with scripture, and with what are known to 
have been Jewish modes of thinking and speaking, at 
the time when the passages in question were penned. 
Now we learn from the scriptures, as well as from oth- 
er sources, that the Jews, in the time of our Saviour* 
were accustomed to speak of the Mosaic dispensation, 
under which they were then living, as the present 
world, or more properly, the present age ; and of the- 
dispensation of the Messiah, which they were expect- 
ing, as the world to come, or more properly, the age 
to come. An example of this mode of expression oc- 
curs in the Episde to the Ephesians, where Christ is said 
to have been raised * far above all principality and power* 
and might and dominion, and every name that is nam- 
ed, not only in this world, (or age,) but also in tbat 
which is to come ;' that is, as many of the best com- 
mentators say, * not only in the Jewish age, or under 
the dispensation of Moses, but also in the Christian 
age, or under the dispensation of the Messiah. Again, 
we are told in the Epistle to the Hebrews of those wh<f 
' have tasted the good word of God, and the power of 
the world, (or age) to come ;' where, by the powers 
of the world, or age, to come, many of the best commen- 
tators understand the miracles wrought, and the other 
influences exerted in introducing the age of the Mes- 
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siab, or the Christian age. Interpreting the language 
of the New Testament, therefore, by Jewish and not 
by modern modes of thinking and speaking, we may 
pronounce it, to say the least, highly probable, that our 
Lord intended that the construction, which has just 
been explained, should be put on the clause under 
consideration. According to this construction he 
warned the Pharisees, that in maliciously and impious- 
ly reviling the visible manifestations of the divine pow- 
er * they had committed an offence which had no prom- 
ise of mercy under the Jewish dispensation, nor even 
under the milder and more benignant reign of Chris- 
tianity. 

It only remains for me briefly to explain why the 
peculiar form of blasphemy, of which the Pharisees 
were guilty, was of so unpardonable a nature. We 
are not to suppose for one moment, that the sincerely 
penitent, no matter what may have been their crimes, 
will be refused forgiveness. But there are some 
crimes which exclude all prospect of repentance, and 
the crime which the Pharisees had committed was un- 
doubtedly one of this description. A succession of the 
most stupendous miracles had been wrought before 
their eyes. The winds had been stilled in their ut- 
most fury ; diseases of the most malignant and inveter- 
ate character had been healed by a word ; the dead 
and buried had come back to life. All this had been 
done to induce the bigoted and scoffing Pharisee to 
lay aside his prejudices, and repent ; but all this had 
failed. Was it harsh or precipitate, therefore, to say 
of their moral condition that it was hopeless ? Suppose 
a parent to have exhausted evtery expedient his inge- 
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nuity can devise to reclaim a profligate child, and sup- 
pose all these measures to have been met on the part 
of the child, by nothing but contempt and scorn. 
Might not the moral condition of this child be pronoun- 
ced hopeless ? In the same sense, and for the same 
reason, the moral condition of the stubborn and per- 
verse Pharisee was pronounced hopeless. Eve- 
ry thing bad been done, that could be done, to 
induce him to lay aside his prejudices and re- 
pent ; but without effect 5 and this proved him 
to be incorrigible, and of course unpardonable. 
When our Saviour said, that the blasphemy of the 
Pharisees would not be forgiven, he did not mean, that 
this sin, or that any sin would not be forgiven on re- 
pentance ; but only that this was a sin which, from its 
very nature, precluded almost entirely the hope of re- 
pentance. They had resisted the most touching and 
powerful appeals. The overtures themselves they had 
reviled and spurned. In this way they had shown 
themselves, in every reasonable calculation of human 
conduct, incorrigible ; and of course, to the same ex- 
tent in which they were incorrigible, forgiveness was 
out of the question. 

Having explained as clearly and briefly, as 1 could, 
the purport of the text, I must now be permitted to say 
a few words of its practical applications at the 'present 
day, and to guard my readers especially against some 
of its popular misapplications. 

Let no one torment himself with the apprehension 
that he has committed the unpardonable sin, unless he 
is conscious, at the time, of a disposition maliciously and 
impiously to blaspheme the divine manifestations. As 
I have intimated above, no sin is unpardonable any 
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further than it is incorrigible. If, therefore, we are 
sincerely penitent, no matter what may have been our 
past conduct, we either have not committed the unpar- 
donable sin, or that sin has changed its character. It 
is still more important that we should take care how 
we accuse others of blasphemy against the holy Spirit. 
They may ascribe to God principles, dispositions and 
actions in the highest degree derogatory to the divine 
character ; still this is not blasphemy, if done, not in 
malice, but in ignorance and superstition. A low, un- 
natural, debasing worship is one thing, and blasphemy 
is another. The very same words, which uttered by 
me would be blasphemy, uttered by my neighbor 
would be solemn and devout prayer. Persons may 
also question and deny what I regard, and perhaps 
rightly, as visible manifestations of the divine power, at 
the present day ; but neither is this blasphemy, if done 
in sincerity and decency. I cannot remind the reader 
too often that the sin of the Pharisees did not consist 
in their questioning or denying the evidence of miracles, 
but in their doing this in a spirit of insult and impiety. 
It is the reproach and bane of religious controversy, 
that it so often degenerates into a mere bandying of 
odious imputations. Probably there never has been, 
and probably there never will be, a sect in the Chris- 
tian church, guilty as a sect of blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. 

Let us guard, then, against these misapplications of 
our Saviour's language ; but there are also fair and le- 
gitimate applications of it, even at the present day, 
which we shall do well to consider. It is true, we are 
not surrounded, like the Pharisees with the visible man-» 
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ifestations of a supernatural agency, which we can re- 
ject and revile. Still we may evince in various ways 
the same cavilling and scoffing temper, which, had we 
lived in the time of the Pharisees, would probably have 
uttered itself in echoing their blasphemies. For the 
honor of human nature it is to be hoped, that very few 
among us actually arrive at such enormous guilt. 
Nevertheless it ought not to be dissembled that the ha- 
bitual profanation of jhe name and attributes of God, 
by common swearing, is but too manifest an approach 
towards it ; for this, if it does notimply malice, implies 
irreverence, and the transition from one to the other is 
natural and easy. There are, also, two other classes 
of men, to be found in every commununity, at the pres- 
ent day, who may be thought to come still more nearly 
under the denunciations of the passage before us. I 
refer now' to those who reject the Christian revelation, 
without having first considered its claims with dili- 
gence, candor and exactness, upon a precipitate 
presumption of its falsehood ; and those who refuse 
their assent to that degree of moral evidence, of which 
' alone these subjects are capable, and which they them- 
selves would think sufficiently satisfactory in other ca- 
ses, and in the ordinary occurrences of life. There 
is but too much reason to fear that such persons are 
guilty in various degrees of a sin of blasphemy, in our 
times, similar to that charged on the Pharisees in the 
days of Christ. It is a sin which partakes, in some re- 
spects at least, of the same spirit ; for it implies a heart 
steeled against some of the most touching and affect- 
ing displays of the divine goodness. It also partakes, 
at least in some respects, and to a pertain extent, of the 
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same unpardonable or incorrigible nature ; for it shows 
that the most earnest and solemn appeals have failed to 
move them, and therefore, that they shall probably live 
and die in their unbelief and impiety. May God, in his 
infinite mercy, save us from all tendencies to a sin, on 
which he has stamped the marks of his highest displea- 
sure, as a sin hardly to be forgiven either in this world, 
or in the world to come. J. W. 



REGENERATION EXPLAINED, AND SOME OBJECTIONS 
TO THE POPULAR VIEWS OF IT STATED. 

[Concluded from our last number.] 

3, Our third objection to the popular doctrine of 
the special agency of the Spirit in regeneration is, that 
it discourages virtuous effort. We know that the ad- 
vocates of this doctrine would shudder at such a de- 
claration concerning it. We know they utterly dis- 
claim any such tendency in it. But we nevertheless 
firmly believe, that such is its tendency and effect. 
Talk to the sinner, degraded and abandoned, of his 
danger, of the infinite loss he is risking, of judgment 
and immortality, of heaven and hell, and how often 
will you be told, in return, M can do nothing toward 
my salvation. If I am to be saved, I shall be ; and if 
I am to be damned, nothing that I can do, will avert 
the , doom. You tell me my heart must be changed. 
When God pleases, it will be, and not before. It 
will do no good to leave off my sins, for that will not 
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save my soul !' If we go into societies where this 
doctrine is preached and believed, we shall find ma- 
ny, very many, who reason thus from conviction. 
And we will add our opinion, that they make a very 
good plea. We can see no fallacy in it. Admitting 
this doctrine of ' special agency ' as it is commonly 
understood, to be true, we see not that all our exer- 
tions to improve our hearts, all our sacrifices and 
prayers, all our sabbath and sanctuary privileges can 
be of any avail. And we would not believe or preach 
this doctrine, because we think that it has a direct ten- 
dency to discourage virtue and encourage vice ; and 
that it not only has this tendency, but has actually 
produced this effect. 

We believe, on the contrary, that God always as- 
sists virtuous endeavors ; that he calls on us to work 
out our own salvation, while his spirit worketh in us 
both to will and to do his good pleasure ; that we are 
to make unto ourselves new hearts ; that we have the 
power to correct whatever is evil, and to cultivate 
whatever is good within us ; that we may c be born of 
the spirit,' without being able to tell when or how it 
operated upon us. For, c as the wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and we hear the sound thereof, but cannot 
tell whence it cometb, or whither it goeth, so is every 
one that is born of the spirit. 5 

4. Our fourth and last objection to the common 
doctrine of * the special agency of the Spirit in regen- 
eration, 3 is, that it is unscriptural. We do not deny 
that there are some passages, which, at first sight, 
may seem to favor that doctrine. But take the New 
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Testament as a whole, consider all its parts, and the 
circumstances under which they were written, and we 
declare our conviction, that it is entirety opposed to it* 
Let us take a few texts, and try them by this doc- 
trine. ' Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways, for 
why will ye die.' But agreeably to the doctrine we 
are considering, it might be answered, 'We cannot 
turn, we cannot turn, thou must turn us by a super- 
natural operation of thy spirit.' But does God deal 
thus with us ? Does he plead with us merely to mock 
our weakness, to aggravate our misery ? John came 
preaching repentance. ' Repent, repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.' But how shall we repent ? 
What can we do ? God has not wrought a change in 
us, and we can do notlring. We must wait till he 
touch our hearts, and then we will repent. Christ 
said, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
soul, and mind, and strength.' But we cannot begin 
to do this until by an act of special grace, we are con- 
verted. Christ said, ' And ye will not come to me, 
that ye may have life.' What would have been his 
language, if it had been answered, c We have not 
been converted, we have not had a special visitation 
of the Holy Spirit, and we cannot come to thee and 
have life, until this has been done.' But we need not 
multiply quotations to this effect. They are as nu- 
merous as the pages of the bible. We are invariably 
considered and treated in the scriptures, as possessed 
of every facility for our spiritual improvement. They 
abound in the most earnest exhortations to righteous- 
ness and holiness. They urge us to forsake our sins. 
They warn us of the danger of continuance in them. 
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And in doing thus, they remind us of our power to 
hear or to forbear. And if we are not regenerated, 
the fault is entirely our own. We cannot say that 
God would not aid us ; that God did not see fit to ar- 
rest us and convince us of our sins, and convert us to 
himself, for God has done all that could be done in 
consistency with our moral freedom. What a weight 
ofresponsibility rests upon us ! Our sins we cannot 
charge to the account of a corrupt nature, nor our in- 
attention to religion, to the withholding of the holy 
Spirit. With what singular pertinency, then, are we 
urged ' to seek the Lord while he may be found, to 
call upon him while he is near.' With what solici- 
tude should we listen to the declaration, 'now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.' With 
what diligence should* we seek to know the will of 
God, that in every particular we may conform to it. 

We cannot, therefore, with the scriptures in our 
hands, we cannot 'prophecy smooth things.' We 
cannot encourage indifference or unconcern. We 
dare not tell any, that they have nothing to do in the 
work of regeneration. But we can call upon all 
to turn from their iniquities, and we can promise 
them, with the authority of God's word, ' that when the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that 
he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive.' 

We have now stated the principal objections that 
occur to us, to the popular doctrine of ' regeneration 
by the special agency of the Holy Spirit.' We have 
a few observations to subjoin, on some topics con- 
nected with the subject we have discussed. Our 
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readers will remark, that we do not deny that the pow- 
er of God has been especially exerted, that super- 
natural influences have been communicated; for that 
would be to deny all miracles. We believe, that i» 
the earliest days of Christianity, many were super- 
naturally converted to it. Farther than this, we do 
not go ; for we believe that with the apostles, mira- 
cles ceased. The advocates of the doctrine of spe- 
cial conversions, refer to the case of Saul of Tarsus, as 
proof of its truth. We all believe that Saul was mi- 
raculously converted ; but is it just or rational to infer 
that every man must pass through the same process to 
become a Christian ? If so, how many Christians could 
be found on the earth ? Not one. We do not doubt 
that at the day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit was shed 
down upon the apostles in a miraculous manner, when 
they received * the gift of tongues.' But have we a 
right therefore to expect that we must experience the 
same ; that we must have communicated to us in- 
stantaneously a knowledge of different languages, and 
ability to speak in them, before we can be Christians ? 
If this were required, how many Christians could we 
find on the earth ? Not one. We do not doubt that 
Peter commanded the man lame from his birth, * in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, to rise up] and 
walk,' and that he obeyed him. But must we be able 
to do the same, before we can be Christians ? If so, 
how many Christians could be found among men ? Not 
one. 

The conversion of the 'three thousand, on the day 
of Pentecost/ is quoted as authority by those who be- 
lieve in the 'special agency of the Spirit, in regenera- 
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tion. But for our part, we confess we can see nothing 
supernatural in that event. It was the force of truth 
sent home to their understandings and consciences, that 
led them to cry out, ( Men and brethren, what shall 
we do ?' It was the power of Peter's preaching, that 
aroused their attention. It was his declaration, that 
' God had made that same Jesus whom they had cru- 
cified both Lord and Christ,' that * pricked them to the 
heart.' They were convinced of it ; they felt it ; and 
they felt the necessity of doing something to atone for 
their guilt. Before, they had not been convinced of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. They had not listened to 
such plain proofs of it. They had not felt their need 
of such a Saviour. But the fervid, impressive elo- 
quence of Peter, shook their incredulity to the very 
foundation. It produced an effect which resulted in 
their ' new birth,' in their christian salvation. But we 
should remark how different was their situation from 
that of men at the present day in christian lands. We 
are educated in the belief of the Saviour. From our 
childhood, we are instructed in the doctrines, in the 
hopes, and in the promises of his religion. Our opin- 
ions, therefore, so far as they are correct, are not to 
be changed, as were those of the Jews. It is only our 
feelings and conduct that are to be changed. It is 
only for us to allow the opinions and principles we 
have embraced, to exert their legitimate influence up- 
on our lives. The Jews had all their old prejudices, 
their traditions, the pompous ceremonies of their re- 
ligion, to renounce. How much greater, therefore, 
was the ' change ' in them, than it can be in us, who 
are speculatively, at least, Christians. 
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But we repeat our belief, that there was nothing su- 
pernatural in the conversion of ( the three thousand. 9 
It was the natural consequence of Peter's preaching* 
And we might as well say, that on every occasion, in 
which the feelings of men are excited, or their under- 
standings enlightened and convinced, the special agen- 
cy of the Spirit is manifest, as on that at Pentecost. 
The Athenian orator, by his impressive eloquence, by 
the force of his talents could, in a single hour, change 
die opinions and draw with him the combined strength 
of a nation. Hfc feelings flowed with his words, and 
die multitude were carried in the current. We know 
the power of argument. We have felt the persuasive 
force of eloquence, especially when employed in the 
cause of truth. Before its subduing power in the ora- 
tors of our own land, how often has the haughty spirit 
been humbled ! How often has the stern purpose 
been broken ! How often have the sympathies been 
awaked and engaged ! Precisely so it was at the feast 
of Pentecost, when Peter preached — and preached 
most eloquendy — c Christ, the Son of David, Christ cru- 
cified, and Christ exalted !' 

It is further maintained by those who believe in the 
1 special agency of the Spirit in regeneration,* that ev- 
er since the days of the aposdes, there have been 
throughout Christendom occasional showers of divine 
grace, t special outpourings of the Holy Spirit.' 

Without going into the question as to the character 
or utility of what are denominated ' revivals of re- 
ligion/ we would simply remark, that excitement it 
not religion ; zeal is not religion ; mere feeling is not 
religion ; though these may all help to produce it. Ira- 
14* 
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mediately subsequent to the conversion of the three 
thousand, there was little true religion in them. Pe- 
ter told them, after ' they were pricked in the heart,? 
to repent and be baptized for the remission of sins, 
and then they should have the * gift of the holy 
spirit 9 — then they would become spiritually-mind- 
ed. 

There is certainly nothing more desirable than at- 
tention to the subject of religion, nothing more de- 
plorable than a cold indifference. Yet attention is 
not religion itself, though it may result in it. The 
means of exciting attention to it are various ; as are 
the means of exciting attention to any other important 
subject. When these means are deliberately concert- 
ed, when plans are carefully and judiciously arranged, 
and the effect ensues, it seems to us somewhat pre- 
sumptuous to attribute it to a particular divine inter- 
position. 

There is no object for which we would labor and 
pray more earnestly than for a revival of pure reli- 
gion. Nothing would contribute more to our joy than 
the belief that the holy spirit animated the hearts of 
this whole community. But we are free to confess, 
we should prefer the still small voice, to the earth- 
quake, or the whirlwind. We would rather behold & 
peaceful and silent work, than those tremendous 
bursts which sometimes agitate and convulse the 
church. We are satisfied if the spirit of God is here, 
if it is operating in our souls, even though we may 
not be able to say, 'when, or how, or whence it 
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In conclusion, we adjure all to give good heed to 
the declaration, * Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.' Let us now make the 
resolve, which no temptation can overcome, that from 
this time we will serve the Lord ; that we will follow 
Christ so as to be made happy by him. Let us ex- 
amine our hearts, and ascertain their maladies, and 
hasten to apply the remedy. There is balm in the 
Gospel for us all. Here is hope which reaches heav- 
en. Here are promises as sure as the throne of 
God. Here • are rules as clear and as salutary as the 
light of heaven. Let us embrace them cordially, and 
follow them promptly, if we would experience the 
joys of the Christian in this life, and in that which is to 
come. , T. N, 



RECOLLECTIONS AND REMARKS OF AN AGED CLERGY^ 
MAN, NOW LIVING, RESPECTING THE CHANGES THAT 
HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, AND 
IN THE CHARACTER OF PREACHING, IN NEW ENG- 
LAND, FOR THE LAST FIFTY TEARS. 

NO. II. 

The general state of religious opinion with the more 
liberal clergy, about the time of the commencement of 
the Revolutionary war, may be gathered from the ac- 
ceptableness of Dr Doddridge's Family Expositor, and 
bis other works. The strict Calviniste appeared to 
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look upon the writings of Doddridge with suspicion 
and disapprobation. But they did not think it prudent, 
as it seemed, to speak loudly against works so serious 
and popular. A number of clergymen were more lib- 
eral than Doddridge, and preferred such authors as 
Clarke, Lardner, Tillotson, fcc. 

At that period, infidelity made an alarming progress- 
Voltaire, Hume, and similar authors, were eagerly 
sought and read ; and the minds of more than a few 
were unsettled and corrupted. The infection found 
its way into Colleges, into Harvard University. I 
knew a number of young men who then professed to 
be deists. But good evidence afterwards appeared 
that only one of them continued and died in that state 
of infidelity. After the revolution, they became be- 
lievers in Christianity, and were distinguished among 
our first civil and political characters. Soon after the 
revolution, infidelity met a very serious and powerful 
check, especially at Cambridge, by the dying testimo- 
ny of Dr Winthrop. In his last hours, he said to Pro- 
fessor Sewall, * The wise men of ancient times used 
their knowledge and learning to show the need of di- 
vine revelation ; but some of the wise men of modern 
times have used their knowledge and learning to show 
that mankind do not need a revelation. I have 
examined the evidence in favor of Christianity, 
and, in my mind, it amounts to demonstration. And I 
am convinced that the gospel hope alone can support 
a man in a dying hour.' This declaration of so great 
a man and philosopher, so learned and revered a Pro- 
fessor, had great and happy effect. Infidelity, how- 
ever, continued in our country during the revolutionary 
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war. Very little time was devoted to reading on reli- 
gious subjects. More than a few, elated with the idea 
of liberty and independence, immediately hurried on to 
the extremes of licentiousness and immorality. Some 
popular publications and emigrant infidels from Europe 
contributed to unsettle the minds and corrupt the mor- 
als of a considerable number, as did the war itself. 

But this state of things did not long continue. The 
great body of the people remained firm in faith and 
virtuous in practice. And soon after the war, attention 
to religious subjects was revived, the evidences for the 
truth of Christianity were circulated, examined, and 
found to be full and satisfactory. The effect was, in- 
fidelity declined, and the belief and practice of Chris- 
tianity increased. Evils, however, of a moral nature, 
still attended the revolution. But in the midst of them, 
one great advantage was gained, viz. the growth of a 
spirit of free and impartial inquiry. The minds of the 
people became more inquisitive, more unfettered, and 
they felt that they could think and act for themselves, 
as they had not before done. It is true, excess, in 
many instances followed. But when peace was estab- 
lished, the public mind calm and settled, and the bles- 
sings of-* liberty with order' actually enjoyed, the truth 
of revealed religion was almost universally acknowledg- 
ed, and its good influence extensively and deeply felt. 
Men of learning and distinguished rank gave their at- 
tention- to religious subjects, and publicly avowed their 
attachment to the bible and the christian religion. The 
influence which Christianity then exerted has continu- 
ed to the present time ; and religious persons are en- 
couraged in their holy cause by seeing a large propot*. 
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tion of our learned, honorable, and professional men, 
and a larger number of our best informed women, 
among the professed disciples of Jesus Christ. 

I am aware that infidelity is again showing itself in 
our happy country. But it is believed, that the same 
arguments, which heretofore put down infidelity in Eu- 
rope and America, will again prevail. All consider- 
ate persons, observing the wretched consequences of 
infidelity, even in this life, will rationally conclude, that 
the principles advocated by infidels never could have 
proceeded from God, and never can lead to Him. 

Previous to the revolution there was comparatively 
but a few religious sects in New England. Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Episcopalians were the most 
conspicuous and numerous. The Baptists have divi- 
ded ; a part have continued in the creed of Calvin, 
and a part have adopted that of Arminius. These lat- 
ter are called Free-will Baptists. Some of both sects, 
it is believed, have renounced close communion. The 
Calvinistic Exclusionists of the present day, and the 
close communion Baptists, act in concert against other 
sects, and appear to have imbibed nearly the same spirit 
of uncharitableness. 

About the year 1760, the celebrated Whitefield 
made his last visit to this country. He established a 
sect of Calvinistic Methodists, which has been super- 
seded by the Wesleyan Methodists, who are Arminians. 
This sect is very numerous ; but it is rare to find a 
Calvinistic Methodist society. 

In the year 1771, or near that time, the famous Mur- 
ray collected a Universalist society, at Gloucester, Cape 
Ann. He preached in Boston, and in some other cit- 
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ies in this country ; and after a few years returned to 
Boston, and there spent the remainder of his days. It 
is believed he was the first permanent preacher of Uni- 
versalism in this country, at least in New England. 
This sect, with some mutations and variety in their 
creed, has continued and become numerous. And it is 
believed, there is no religious denomination at the 
present day, from which more injury is to be appre- 
hended to the peace and order of Congregational soci- 
eties than from this. The less intelligent and discrim- 
inating classes of the people, with great facility, run from 
the gloomy extreme of Calvinism to the other of deny- 
ing all future consequences of sin, which weakens, if it 
does not destroy, the force of gospel sanctions. How- 
ever sincere and pious some of this sect may be, 
there is reason to fear that others feel a release from 
moral obligations and christian duties, in consequence 
of having lost sight of the necessary connexion be- 
tween sin and misery, and overlooked the reiterated 
declarations of the scripture, that hereafter ' every man 
shall receive according to the deeds done in the body. 9 
During the revolutionary war, the fetters of cus- 
tom and bigotry were considerably broken, the tenets 
of Calvin were less regarded, and Unitarianisra began 
to appear, and to be openly advocated. Dr Free- 
man of the stone chapel in Boston, was the first pro- 
fessed Unitarian clergyman, and ordained as such ; — 
the first in Boston, if not in this country. He met se- 
rious opposition, and was rejected by the Episcopal 
clergy and laity. About this time, in the counties of 
Suffolk, Middlesex, and elsewhere, several young 
gentlemen were ordained, who refused to adopt the 
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popular creed, and to be restrained by men in their 
religious opinions. In the county and town of Wor- 
cester, Dr Bancroft was the first who openly rejected 
Calvinism, as inconsistent with the gospel of Christ. 
The opposition he met, and the censures he endured, 
are well remembered by many among us. His suc- 
cess, and his triumph over his opposers, have also 
been witnessed. In other places, successful efforts 
were made in favor of liberal views of Christianity, 
and freedom from human restraints too troublesome 
and unreasonable to be longer borne. 

The Unitarian controversy, in this country, is of re- 
cent date. The late Dr Morse of Charlestown open- 
ed the religious campaign. The excitement occasion- 
ed by his and other publications, was great and gen- 
eral. Unitarianism was then publicly vindicated, and 
the modern doctrine of the Trinity was examined, 
and proved, as Unitarians believe and say, to be un- 
scriptural. Not only clergymen, but other persons of 
information, began seriously to look into the subject 
for themselves. The effect was, to use the prophetic 
language of that man of God, Rev. John Robinson, 
* more light broke out from the word of God,' and 
Unitarianism spread far and wide, exceeding the san- 
guine expectations of its zealous advocates. 

About twenty-five years ago, a solitary Unitarian, 
Dr Willard, was ordained at Deerfield, in the county 
of Franklin, but with violent opposition. The first 
council called to ordain him, refused. There were 
only three clergymen on the council, in favor of his 
ordination, viz. Dr Newton of Greenfield, Dr Ap- 
pleton, late President of Brunswick college, and Rev. 
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Mr Foster of Petersham. A second council was 
called, which ordained him without a dissenting voice. 
At this time, in that section of the state, there is an As- 
sociation of nearly one dozen Unitarian ministers. 
Unitarian sentiments soon spread into Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island : 
—■witness Drs Wells of Brattleborough, Saunders, 
then of Burlington, May of Brooklyn, Nichols 'and 
others in Maine, Parker and others in New Hamp- 
shire, and Edes in Providence. Since that time, 
a large number have been established in various 
parts of New England, and^some in more distant 
states. The increase of Unitarian ministers, within a 
few years, has been great, and the demands of the peo- 
ple for them are more numerous than can be met, at 
the present time. 

It is believed, that the untempered zeal and bitter- 
ness with which the Trinitarians have opposed, have 
very much facilitated the growth of Unitarianism. 
Comparing the state of religious opinions at the pres- 
ent day, with what it was fifty years ago, the change 
appears very great and interesting. From that period, 
there has been a gradual increase of liberal views of 
Christianity, and especially of Unitarianism. That 
these sentiments will make still greater progress, there 
is very little doubt ; the prospect is fair and encour- 
aging. 

The Orthodox, so called, (not because the word 
has any special propriety in application to them, but 
because, as some suppose, it is a popular epithet, and 
well adapted to influence the minds of the less in- 
formed classes of society,) seem to be united in one 
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bold and proud measure of opposition to liberal and 
Unitarian Christianity, viz. that of exclusion. They 
have presumed to shut the doors of their pulpits and 
churches, not to say, of heaven, against Unitarians, 
and are making vigorous efforts to maintain the un- 
hallowed ground they have taken. They endeavor to 
discredit Unitarian views of the Christian religion, and 
to prejudice the minds of the people against them. 
But the great body of the well informed people in the 
middle and eastern sections of New England, are op- 
posed, in principle and conscience, to the system of 
exclusion. They consider it an unwarrantable ad- 
sumption, an infringement on the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion, as the expression of an un- 
christian spirit, as a large stride to clerical domina- 
tion, and as tending to deprive religious societies of 
that liberty ' wherewith Christ hath made them free.* 
If this great and respectable class of the community 
shall persevere in resisting the claims of the Ortho- 
dox, in a calm, intelligent, and rational manner ; if 
they shall insist on their rights, and refuse to surren- 
der them to the clergy, a crisis will soon arrive, and 
the condition of our religious societies will be changed, 
it is believed, very much for the better. But before 
that time, we may expect unpleasant convulsions in re- 
ligious societies. Let every one be prepared to meet 
anticipated difficulties. Let wisdom, and prudence, 
and united efforts mark every measure. Let every 
thing be done in the mild and peaceful spirit of our 
Lord and Master, and in humble reliance on divine 
aid. E. R. 
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SABBATH MORNING. 



"See ! Heaven wakes earth. — I hear an answering sigh 
Prom the soft winds, as they unfurl their wings 
Impalpable, and touch the dimpling streams 
Which the lithe willows kiss. Methinks the Sea 
Murmureth in tone subdued, and Nature smiles 
As if within her raptured breast she felt 
the breath of Deity. 

Hail, hallowed Morn ! 
Which binds a yoke on Vice. Drooping her head, 
She by her quaint hypocrisy doth show 
How beautiful is Virtue. Eye m ay light 
Her orgies up again, but at this hour 
She trembleth, and is still. 

Humility, 
From the cleft rock where she hath hid, doth mark 
'The girded majesty of God goby, 
And kneeling, wins a blessing. 

Grief foregoes 
Her bitterness, and round the tear-wet urn 
Twines sweet and simple flowers. 

But best doth Faith 
Enjoy this holy season. High she lifts 
Her brow and talks with seraphs, till the soul, 
Which by the thraldom of the week was bowed 
And crushed and spent, — like the enfranchised slave, 
Doth leap to put its glorious garments on. 

Hartford. H. 
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Messrs Editors : I offer for insertion in your work, 
if acceptable, a few thoughts on the following passage 
from Jeremiah xvii. 9. ' The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked/ 

The chapter which contains this passage gives a 
general view of the moral state of the tribe of Judah in 
the time of the prophet Jeremiah. It begins thus : 
' The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, and 
with the point of a diamond ; it is graven upon the ta- 
ble of their heart, and upon the horns of your altars.' 
The prophet's language in reference to those people, 
is proof that their moral character was exceedingly cor- 
rupt. In the fifth verse we read : * Cursed be the man 
that trusteth in man, or maketh flesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord.' And why is 
it so dangerous to trust in man ? The answer is found 
in the declaration, that ' the heart of man is deceitful 
and desperately wicked.' But of whom is the proph- 
et here speaking ? Of mankind universally ? Of man 
without limitation in all ages of the world ? Of all who 
now people the earth, and of ourselves individually ? 
This would be a sufficiendy unnatural construction of 
the prophet's language. No. He is speaking of the 
people of Judah. No doubt there have been men in 
all ages equally unprincipled and corrupt, as those to 
whom the declaration on which we are remarking re- 
fers. But it is evidently one peculiar people of whom 
we read, that their hearts are deceitful and desperate- 
ly wicked. And this well agrees with what is saifl of 
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thfetn in another place. '*They will deceive every one 
his neighbor, and will not speak the truth. They have 
taught their tongue to speak lies, and to weary them- 
selves to commit iniquity.' From the application of 
such language to the people of Judah, their corrupt 
moral state, as before remarked, is not to be doubted. 
We question not the correctness of the prophet, and 
we are desirous that he should be fairly, represented 
and fully understood. Why should we give an unlim- 
ited application to this language of Jeremiah which he 
applied only to one people ? We are not hence author- 
ized to infer that all men in all ages are in the same 
corrupt moral state, as were the people of Judah. 
Nor is it to be supposed that the heart of every indi- 
vidual of the people of Judah was ' deceitful and des- 
perately wicked.' Who can believe that this language 
was intended to be applied to them all without excep- 
tion ? I doubt not there were some good men among 
diem, even in their morally depressed and degraded 
national character and condition. m 

The passage on which I am remarking, is among 
numerous passages which have suffered by injudicious 
interpretation. It has, in connexion with a few other 
passages, often been adduced as furnishing proof of 
the natural and universal depravity of our nature. 
Such an application of it seems obviously erroneous. 
I know not why we may not as well infer from the 
fact, that we find many distinguished by their sincerity 
and rectitude, that all men are free from deceit and 
wickedness. The passage under consideration relates 
to one distinct people, who in heart and life were far 
removed from genuine piety and virtue. But the 
prophet Jeremiah must have known mankind more 
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Correctly } than to have intended it for universal appli- 
cation. And were we to assert that all men are natu- 
rally deceitful and corrupt, the intellectual and moral 
eye, as it seems to me, must be diseased, which would 
not perceive that the assertion was at variance with 
truth. We shall not fail to assert, if we speak from 
observation and experience, from the evidence of long- 
tried character, that the hearts of many, in various con- 
ditions in life, are not deceitful and desperately wick- 
ed. There are many who are and always have been 
honorably distinguished by sincerity and ingenuousness. 
Many have a strong abhorrence of injustice, duplicity 
and intrigue. Many are not and never have been en- 
slaved by vicious propensities and habits. There are 
many who have always had correct thoughts of the 
powers and passions of our nature ; just sentiments in 
regard to our intellectual, moral and religious privile- 
ges and obligations ; elevated impressions of man's re- 
sponsibleness to his Maker, with a deep and unceasing 
observance of the doctrines and precepts of Christiani- 
ty. The passage under consideration was not intend- 
ed for persons of such character. To such persons i% 
can not be applied without singular impropriety. But 
there are doubtless, even now, many to whom it is 
equally applicable as to the people of Judah; for there 
are, it cannot be denied, men and professing Christians 
Who are radically unprincipled, hypocritical, and cor- 
rupt. To such men, and to such Christians, the pas- 
sage, which we have been considering, may be liter- 
ally addressed and without qualification. 

5- 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARY OF PHILIP DOD- 
DRIDGE. 

The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D. D., il- 
lustrative of various particulars in his life, hitherto unknown, with 
notices of many of his cotemporaries ; and a sketch of the ecclesias- 
tical history of the times in which he lived. Edited from the ori- 
ginal manuscripts, by his great Grandson, John Doddridge Hum- 
phreys, Esq. Vol. 4. London, 1830* pp. 676. 

We have read this fourth volume of Dr Doddridge's 
correspondence,, which has just been received, with 
high satisfaction. It contains scarce anything which 
we should wish to see omitted ; though the matter is 
selected, as were the former volumes, from his famil- 
iar letters. It exhibits this eminent and excellent 
man in the light, in which his friends and all the friends 
of religion would most desire to see him ; in his matured 
judgment, his sincere and ardent piety, his devoted- 
ness to the ministry, and the highest objects it can 
embrace, and, more especially, in the kindness of his 
affections, and the exemplary liberality of his mind. 
The valuable contents of the third and fourth of these 
volumes, so honorable to their author, only leave us 
the more to regret, that the whole collection was not 
commenced with them; and that the editor, who 
seems himself to advance in judgment and ability with 
the progress of his work, and to whom we are in du- 
ty bound to express our obligations for the pleasure he 
has afforded us, did not. exercise the good sense, 
of which he has since given unquestionable evidence, 
in rejecting a large portion of the contents of the for- 
mer volumes. For no sooner had Dr Doddridge 
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passed the critical season of his youth, and got fairly 
established in that state, declared by an high authority^ 
honorable in all things, the projects and hopes of 
which are with most meu at more or less expense of 
their soundness of mind, at least of their severer dis- 
cretion, than we see him, as he really was; and we 
read his letters, as we read his works, with the respect 
and affection, which his admirable gifts and virtues, 
as a man and a minister, as a friend and an instructed 
ought to inspire. 

There is nothing in this correspondence, particular- 
ly that of his latter years, that strikes us more agreea- 
bly, than the respectful and ardent attachment, which 
his character seems to have inspired. The volume 
embraces the letters, not only of his own, but of his 
very numerous friends; among whom he ranked 
some of the most considerable men of his day, both in 
church and state ; among his own brethren of the Dis- 
senters,^ and distinguished dignitaries of the establish- 
ment. Besides many from Watts, Fordyce, Far- 
mer, Neal, Barker, and his excellent friend and pa- 
tron, Dr S. Clark, we find not a few from Seeker, 
Warburton, and Maddox, of Episcopal honors in the 
church ; from Tucker, dean of Gloucester, the celeJ- 
brated political, as well as theological writer j and 
from some noblemen and civilians, wjiose Catholicism 
and superiority to narrow prejudices, among other 
merits, appear to great advantage in the deference 
and evidently sincere attachment, which they express 
for a dissenting minister, the satisfaction they declare 
they have taken in his works, a.nd their hearty wishes 
for the success of his useful labors. 
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Our limits will by do means permit us to ester into 
a large survey of this, much less of the preceding vol- 
umes ; otherwise, we might select many valuable por- 
tions from them, which, either as historical or bio- 
graphical sketches, as exhibiting the opinions of Dod- 
dridge, or his cotemporaries, on important subjects, 
or as familiar details, graphically illustrating character, 
and showing the spirit of men or of their times, might 
well reward the reader's attention. Had the de- 
scendant of Dr Doddridge but commenced his work 
with his third volume, after his honored great grand- 
father had been well married, and had put away all 
youthful things, .we scarcely know a collection of 
letters, which would do more credit to the author, or 
abound more in that which constitutes the peculiar 
charm of epistolary writing-* 

But we confine ourselves, in this notice, to a'single 
object. The name of Dr Doddridge has been held 
in just estimation by Christians of every communion ; 
and we do not wonder, in the least, at the eagerness 
with which any particular denomination may have 
sought to appropriate him as their own. That he was- 
not a bigot to any sect, has been generally understood ; 
and that he looked with aversion upon all exclusive 
measures, as affecting either religious opinions or 
privileges, the whole spirit of his works, and especial- 

* To those of our readers who may find an opportunity of pe- 
rusing these two latter volumes — and others still are promised — we 
recommend the letters of Nathaniel Neal, Esq., especially for their 
admirable good sense and good spirit in the management of sub- 
jects, which are found of great delicacy and difficulty in a minis- 
ter's intercourse. 
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ly the memoirs of his life, both by Kippis and Orton, 
abundantly prove. But these letters show yet more ; 
and in the free communications that he was accustom- 
ed to make to his friends on various topics of doubtful 
disputation, we see that he was not only not a bigot, 
but eminently charitable ; that he could scarcely en- 
dure the extremes of Calvinism, as a system, and 
much less the intolerant and presumptuous measures, 
to which it led in practice; that he once .and again, 
in the earlier period of his ministry, declined settle- 
ment in places, where this exclusive spirit prevailed ; 
and that, as occasion tempted or required, he did not 
hesitate to express his utter dislike, both of the theo- 
ry in itself, and the character it was suited to form. 
As evidence of all this, we shall just select a few pas- 
sages from his life, or correspondence ; and, without 
interposing many remarks of our own, shall leave the 
inference to the minds of our readers. 

In the first place, in writing to his friend, Dr Clark, 
while he was yet a minister at Kibworth, July 20th, 
1727, he says, 

« I have received a pressing invitation from Brookfiel^, in Nor- 
folk ; but the people are so orthodox, that I have not the least 
thought of accepting it' Vol. 2, p. 320. 

And again, with reference to the same call, in an- 
other letter, he says, * I have an invitation now before 
me, from four hundred people ' — and with a salary, as 
he adds, considerably exceeding his then small living 
at Kibworth — * but there is a certain equivocal word 
beginning with an O, [Orthodox,] which prevents my 
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Entertaining any thought of the matter x for we are 
here the most catholic people in the world. 9 

In an affecting account he gives of the illness and 
death of a beloved friend, the Rev. Mr Ragg, he 
writes, Aug. 12th, 1727 : 

' Some of his thoughts appeared peculiarly beautiful, as coming 
from the mouth of one then trembling on the brink of the grave. 
We were talking of the uneasiness which many good people give 
themselves, through a weak attachment to particular schemes, or 
unscriptural phrases, when he said, ' Bigotry is certainly a very 
unwholesome thing ; and I am afraid that these good men will ruin 
their constitutions by being so angry with their brethren.' Vol. 2, 
p. 325. 

In consulting with his friend, Dr Wright, as to the 
expediency of accepting his call to Northampton, 
and removing thither with his theological pupils, he 
speaks thus in favor of his continuance at Kibworth : 

* The town affords as few temptations as any I know ; and the 
temper of our dissenters here does not subject them, [i. e. his pu- 
pils,] to such bondage and restraints, as they might meet with 
elsewhere, and perhaps to their great detriment.' Vol. 2, p, 512. 

To Mrs Doddridge.— London June 21, 1734. 

* I had several orthodox spies to hear me this morning; and they 
observed, with great amazement, that I urged my hearers to get an 
interest in Christ. This, it seems, is Arminianism.* 

This certainly is not the first or the last example of 
attendance upon the preaching of a liberal minister, or 
one of suspected heresy, for the sake of ' catching him 
in his words,' as did the Herodians our Lord ; or of 
surprise at bearing from an heretic a word of Christ; 
<?r of branding with an unpopular name a strain of 
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preaching, that falls short of the full measure of Cal- 
vinism. 

In addressing his eloquent and affectionate friend, 
Barker, whose touching letter to him in his last sick* 
ness, will be remembered by many of our readers, the 
Dr thus expresses himself : 

' For myself, I need not say, how much I should have rejoiced to 
see you in my late journey to London. I met there with a very 
furious and severe attack from some of our high orthodox people. 
The chief instruments of it were some tall pupils of Dr Ridgley's. 
Some of the rudest as well as contemptible things have been said 
of my character, especially as a tutor ; and my academy has even 
been represented as a nursery of error and heresy / But it is with 
pleasure I suffer these imputations in the cause of Catholicism and 
truth; and I think myself happy, that while these people attack 
me, I have repeated proofs of the esteem and affection, not only of 
my congregation, but of impartial brethren, whom I consider per- 
sons of the highest character among the dissenters.' Vol. 3, p. 207. 

Again, in adverting to the moral influence of the 
system, he speaks of high Calvinism, ' as apt to be 
coupled with something wrong in the social character;' 
and the arguments of a certain popular preacher in its 
support he represents as ' very inconclusive, though,' 
as he adds, ' they were generally as good as high Cal- 
vinism will bear.' 

The following sentence from a letter of Rev. Dr 
Hugh Farmer, the ingenious author of the ' Essay on 
the Demoniacs, 9 and other valuable works, will show 
how distrustful were some of the rigidly Orthodox of 
Doddridge's soundness of faith. It will also show, that 
Dr Watts himself, even as early as 1737, more than 
ten years before his death, was in like manner the ob- 
ject of suspicion. 
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Walthamston, July 14, 1787. 

Rev Sir : As you desire me to inform you how Mr Coward* stands 
affected towards you, I cheerfully do it, though my time will only 
allow me to give you a very short account of the state of affairs 
among us. I have not lately heard Mr Coward make any objec- 
tion against you, though I think he does not mention your name 
with that affection and respect, that he once did, and which you so 
justly deserve from him and his friends. The gentlemen, indeed, 
who are advocates for moderation, seem to sink in his esteem. He 
begins to think Dr Watts a Baxterian ; and is almost come to an 
open rupture with him ; not indeed on account of his heresy, but 
because he refuses to print a discourse which he desired him to com- 
pose, on the person of Christ, With regard to myself, Mr Coward 
treats me with common civility,' #c. Vol 3, p. 251. 

In a few days afterwards, Dr Doddridge himself, in 
a letter to his honored patron and most estimable 
friend, Dr Clark, of St Albans, thus writes : 

1 I am sorry to say, that Mr Coward is grown cold to Dr Watts 
and Pr Guise, and fallen most passionately in love with Dr Taylor ! 
[an highly Calvinistic and bigoted preacher, whom Mr Coward 
thought of placing at the head of his seminary.] There his settle- 
ment will probably be made, and bigotry entailed on the rising gen- 
eration.' Vol. 3, p. 256. 

* Some of our readers may need to be informed, that Mr Coward 
was ^ gentleman of wealth and consideration among the Dissenters, 
but, to may at once be seen, of very narrow and peculiar notions • 
whos\* doors were invariably closed against any visitors after eight 
'o'clock, even against such as Dr Farmer, of which a ludicrous in- 
stance is gS^en ; whose fortune was much devoted to religious pur- 
poses, but withes? same exclusiveness of spirit that he exhibited 
in his domestic and other concerns. But it is worthy of remark, 
that notwithstanding all his pains to advance strict Calvinism, the 
seminary he founded, and the Trust, which bears his name, as well 
as the academy of Dr Doddridge himself, have long since become 
liberal institutions. When will men learn that it is not in the pow- 
er of wills and legacies to bind down men's minds ? 

16 
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Again, the same catholic temper may be inferred 
from the manner in which his most intimate corres- 
pondents address him. 

' You have seen, I suppose,' writes his friend, Dr S. Clark, * what 
the public prints inform us, relating to the proceedings of the Gen* 
eral Assembly in Scotland, against Mr Patrick Simson. They are 
going to deprive that church of one of the most valuable men it con- 
tains, because he does not think it necessary to tie himself down ex- 
actly to their Shibboleth, nor oblige himself to conform to all their 
scholastic ways of speaking concerning the person of our blessed 
Lord in points where the Scriptures are silent. By what I saw and 
heard of that gentleman when in Scotland, he is a much better judge 
of such matters than the greater part of those who presume to judge 
him ! But his crime is that he will think for himself; — but yet he 
is very cautious to avoid giving offence, which I perceive is by the 
bigots interpreted as cunning and dissimulation.' Vol. 2, p. 308 — 9. 

And he adds, 

' Suppose a person should not speak with an exact propriety (as 
we think) concerning the existence of Christ, a point perhaps much 
above our reach, if yet he loves him above all, trusts in him, and 
sincerely obeys him, what harm does religion suffer ? But I need 
not enlarge upon this subject to you who are so well instructed in 
the unreasonableness of bigotry, as to any set of speculative no- 
tions.' lb. 

And finally, in a letter to his friend, Mr Brown, 
dated Nov. 1742, after some expressions, intimating 
that his moderation on theological points was with 
some a cause of offence, Dr Doddridge thus con- 
cludes : 

* Permit me, Sir, on so natural an occasion, to conclude with ex- 
pressing the pleasure, with which I have heard that yon of late have 
turned your preaching from a controversial, to a more practical and 
useful strain. I am persuaded, Sir, it is a manner of using the 
great talents which God has given you, which wiU torn to the 
most valuable account with respect to yourself and your flock ; and 
if you would please to add another labor of love, by endeavoring to 
convince some who may be more open to the conviction from you 
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than from others, that Christian candor does not consist in judging 
the hearts of their brethren, or virulently declaring against their 
supposed bigotry, it would be a very important charity to them, and 
a favor to, Reverend and dear Sir, your very affectionate brother, 
and humble servant, P. Doddridge.' 

Our readers cannot want, even if our limits enabled 
us to furnish, additional evidence of the truly liberal 
and catholic spirit of Dr Doddridge. It would be 
easy, however, to multiply similar passages. We have 
omitted all those, which may be found in his life by 
Kippis, or in other memoirs* of this eminent man. 

On the whole, with whatever dissatisfaction we read 
the parts of former volumes, we have derived from the 
perusal of these latter, an almost unmingled pleasure. 
Doddridge is exhibited here in his proper character, 
as the faithful, eloquent, devoted, and honored minis- 
ter. We see throughout these letters, the general re- 
spect and the cordial affection which his character in- 
spired. His domestic virtues, and the kindness of his 
heart, are exhibited with great beauty. And though, 
here and there, an infirmity may be detected ; and the 
vanity, which in later years was his foible, which the 
flattery of friends and admiring crowds were continu- 
ally enflaming, could not always be repressed, yet 
there is enough, and more than enough, to satisfy us 
with the opinion pronounced concerning him by his 
grateful pupil, Dr Kippis — himself an honored name 
— that ' ha was not only a great man, but one of the 
best christians and christian ministers that ever exist- 
ed.' F, P. 

* Mr Orton, in his excellent memoirs, employs a long chapter in 
showing the moderation and Catholicism of Dr Doddridge, and his 
friendly conduct to persons of different persuasions. r 
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ORTHODOX DEFENCE OF ORTHODOX UNCHARITABLE- 

NESS. 

' Spirit of the Pilgrims,' in reply to Mr Whitman's Letters to Pro- 
lessor Stuart, Number for March, 1831. 

We have here a whole number of the * Spirit of the 
Pilgrims,' devoted to the subject of Mr Whitman's Let- 
ters, and a more thorough going attempt to defend the 
system of denunciation and uncharitableness, we have 
never witnessed. The writer seems almost angry with 
us for the mild treatment the Orthodox received at 
our hands in our former notices of Professor Stuart's 
Letters. He can hardly forgive us, because, instead 
of calling them bigots, fools, and madmen outright, we 
were content to find fault with the spirit and tendency 
of their system and measures. We may have been 
charitable, for aught we know, to a weakness. So he 
appears to think. But we had rather bear the impu- 
tation of having too much charity, than too little. We 
persist, then, in asserting that we mean not to impli- 
cate the great body of the Orthodox ; that our cen- 
sures are levelled only against the principles and meas- 
ures of the exclusionists. 

' Well, then,' says this writer, * we are completely jus- 
tified upon your own concession, for you allow that we 
act on principle.' Justified in what ? In your abuse of 
the Unitarians, and all the foul slanders you have been 
uttering against them for fifteen or twenty years ? — Yes, 
certainly. We are sincere. We say only what we 
think, and we have a right to think for ourselves, and 
to express our opinions too, if we please. If your rep- 
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utations suffer in consequence, we cannot help it. 
That is no concern of ours. We would i not hurt an 
hair of your heads, 9 but ' we must tell the truth.' Look 
ye to the consequences. — Such we conceive is the 
amount of this writer's defence of the policy of the ex- 
clusive sect. ' We exclusionists have a right to be 
exclusionists and Uncharitable if we choose. We 
have a right to call the Unitarians infidels, and impious, 
if we think them such. They have no reason to com- 
plain of us for so doing. " They have no right to dic- 
tate to us what we shall think of them, or what we 
shall call them." We have a right, we say, to be ex- 
clusionists and uncharitable, if we choose ; it is part of 
our freedom.' We confess we were not quite prepar- 
ed for so open an avowal of the principle of unehari- 
tableness. 

Again, this writer contends that there is no impropri- 
ety in requiring persons as a condition of admission to 
Christian ordinances to express their assent to a long 
doctrinal creed, drawn up by weak, fallible mortals, 
and in excluding them whenever they shall renounce 
their belief in any article of that creed. No impropri- 
ety in attempting to ' lord it over God's heritage !' No 
impropriety in fencing the ordinances of Christ round 
with a hedge of thorns ! No impropriety in setting up 
other tests of qualification for those ordinances than 
Jesus and his Apostles have authorized ! — No, certainly 
not. If you, Unitarians, are, in consequence, injured 
in your character or feelings, if yon are held up 
to the world as persons destitute of all piety, and 
love to your Saviour, if you are shut out from his 
1 feast of love,' a privation you may sensibly feel, it is 
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no fault of ours. We only exercise a rightful freedom 
in excluding you. We would * not hurt an hair of 
your heads. 5 But we must take the liberty to tell you, 
and tell the world, that we do not think you Christians ; 
and we will not treatjyou as such ; we will never re- 
ceive you to Christian fellowship. If we thus occa- 
sion you suffering, we are truly sorry for it, but it is 
unavoidable. We cannot be restrained in the exercise 
of our freedom on account of such as you ! 

But, it is further said in defence of the exclusionists, 
we do not intend to erect our creeds into * standards of 
truth ;' we do not mean to set them ' above the Bible.' 
This, Mr Whitman ought to have known. Our only 
object in requiring a person, offering himself for mem- 
bership of a church, to subscribe them, is to ascertain 
' what construction he puts upon the Bible.' — That is, 
to compel him, on penalty of being denounced as an 
unbeliever, to acknowledge your expositions of the lan- 
guage of the Bible ! The very thing we complain of. 
To subscribe to your expositions of the Bible ! No 
Potentate of the seven hills ever exacted more. You 
would not make your creeds a ' standard of truth,' 
you would only make them the standard of a right inter- 
pretation of the Bible ! Excellent. 

Such may serve as a specimen of this writer's i ten- 
der mercies,' and logic. We cannot consider his pro- 
duction as in any sense an answer to Mr Whitman's 
Letters, which he professes, in fact, not to have atten- 
tively read. He has given them, he tells us, only a 
6 cursory perusal.' * We have,' says be, c run our eye 
over the pages of these Letters,' and on the publication 
of Mr Whitman's second edition, he further informs us, 
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that he * run his eye ' over that. We think it would 
have been as well for him to have read the Letters be* 
fore he attempted a refutation. But as he seems to 
have gone on the principle that argument may be fair- 
ly met by assertion, and facts disproved by a simple 
denial, that was perhaps unnecessary. 



CORRECTION OF MISTATEMENTS, RESPECTING THE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AT CAMBRIDGE AND THE 
LATE PROCEEDINGS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

| Continued from our last Number.] 

We have already stated the most material facts in 
relation to the origin of the Theological School ; to the 
expressed or implied intentions of Mr Hollis in the foun- 
dation of his Professorship ; and to the long establish- 
ed connexion of the school with the University. It 
has also been shown, that the President of the College 
was from the first, as he now is, ex officio, the head 
of the school ; and that there is nothing in the new Stat- 
utes, that in any degree changes the nature of that re- 
lation, or that conveys to him any higher powers, than 
those, with which he was invested by the adoption, in 
1816, of the Constitution of the 'Society for the pro- 
motion of Theological education in Harvard Univer- 
sity.' 

The various complaints and misapprehensions, which 
have been so industriously circulated, and in distant 
parts of the Commonwealth, for purposes easily under- 
stood, have all proceeded upon the supposition, that 
the late question to be determined by the Corpora- 
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tion and Overseers, was, whether a theological school 
should now be united with the College. But nei- 
ther the Corporation nor. the Overseers had power 
to decide this matter. It was already decided for 
them. It has been once and again repeated, in vari- 
ous journals of the day,* * that all the subscriptions 
or donations, made previous to the formation of the 
Society in 1816, and until the new Constitution of 
1824, were given for the express purpose of forming 
a school within the University ; that they were the 
contributions of a very large number of individuals in 
various and distant parts of the Commonwealth ; that 
to change their direction, or to direct the fund to a 
school, distinct from the college, would require the 
consent of each donor; that the Corporation were 
not left at liberty to consider the expediency of uni- 
ting, or not uniting, the school with the college. They 
were required to do, as they have done, by the very 
terms of the subscription. 9 

To this it may be added, that not only all the sums 
given to the Society, but also all those conveyed by the 
Society, (previous to Nov. 1 824,) to the corporation — 
to whom, as it has been said, it stood in the relation 
of a donor — were given on the express understand- 
ing of the conneooion of the school with the University. 
No part of them, therefore, could be legally diverted 
to a school separate from the college. Nor, even had 
it been deemed expedient, were the Coporation 
competent to relinquish a fund, the trust of which they 
had accepted ; and which, with so much pains and 
liberality, had been bestowed, by the friends of religion 

* See among others, the Daily Advertiser of March 24th, and the 
Christian Register of March 26th. 
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and the friends of the College, * for the promotion,' as 
distinctly stated, of 'Theological Education in Har- 
vard University.' 

This statement is correct, in its whole extent, till the 
adoption of the new Constitution in November, 1824. 
At that period, on account of some diversity of opin- 
tion as to the expediency of maintaining the school in its 
connexion with the college, it was provided, that sums 
afterwards given should be understood as given to the 
Theological School ; and might be appropriated by 
the Directors to a school in Cambridge, or in any oth- 
er place. But this, it must be observed, could be 
done only with the consent of the Corporation. 

But even admitting, what we have seen was not pos- 
sible, that the fund might be relinquished, and the 
school separated from the college. We ask, for what 
reasons? Are there not substantial reasons for the 
connexion? Has not theology a place among the 
sciences ? Does it not belong to a system of instruc- 
tion in every University ? And is it not to be taught 
to the students or under-graduates, as much as the 
Classics or the Mathematics ? Are the opposers of 
these statutes so jealous of Unitarian preaching and 
Unitarian prayers, that, rather than expose the young 
men to their influence, they would have them wholly 
without religious or theological instruction ? We pre- 
sume they would be unwilling to confess their prefer- 
ence for an alternative, like this. 

But if religious instruction is to be dispensed at all, 
by Jwhom can it be given but by the Officers of the 
College ? by the Hollis Professor of Divinity, who is 
strictly the professor of the University } to whom Mr 
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Hollis himself committed the trust ; and in private let* 
ters commended the students of Theology and the 
candidates for the ministry, to his watch and care. 

But the complaint is, that the other Professors of 
the school are also instructors of the College. The 
only difference under the present system is — that the 
religious services of the chapel, on Sundays, and per- 
haps on other days, which were before performed by 
the Hollis Professor, are now shared, or may be shar- 
ed, by the other Professors of the School. Nor is wen 
this a new provision* By the statutes of 1819, it was 
provided, and the Corporation were, at any time, au- 
thorized to call for the religious services of all the 
instructers of the school. 



ORDINATION AT AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 

Jan. 9. Mr Stephen 6. Bulfinch, from the Theolo- 
gical School at Cambridge, ordained as Minister of the 
Unitarian Church and Society in Augusta, Georgia. 
The services of the occasion were conducted by Mr 
Gilman of Charleston, S. C. and Mr Bulfinch. The 
following hymn, by Mrs Gilman, was sung. 

HYMN. 

(Solo.) 
Awake, awake, my voice ! 

Thy God demands this hour, 
Before his throne rejoice, 

And few, yet bless his power. 
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The privilege belongs 

To thee, to swell his name, 
And in the breath of songs 

His majesty proclaim. 

(Quartette.) 
Awake, awake, my mind ! 

Thy reasoning powers bestow, 
With intellect refined, 

The God, who formed thee, know ; 
Join in the noble note, 

Which soars from cultured man, 
And let the music float 

To God, whence it began. 

(Solo— a lady.) 
Awake, awake, my heart ! 

Start from thy earthly dream, 
Thy tenderest chords impart, 

For Jesus leads the theme ; 
Thou must not slumber here, 

Arise, and be forgiven : 
Thy Saviour, e?er near, 

Will point the way to heaven. 

(Chorus.) 
Yes, hearty and mind, and wice, 

Rise at the Gospel's call, 
In concert full rejoice, 

And urge alike on all,— 
On age, though tempest-shook, 

On youth, in light and joy, 
On manhood's upward look, 

To join the high employ. 

In the afternoon of the day of ordination, the ordi- 
nances of Baptism and the Lord's Sapper were ad* 
ministered; and on the Monday following, twenty* 
three pews were sold or rented. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 



The late Mrs Elizabeth Watson, wife of Benjamin M.Watson, 
Esqr. was the eldest Daughter of the late Chief Justice Parsons. 

The bodily indisposition and consequent sufferings, which this 
Lady for several years experienced, deprived many of her friends 
of the pleasure and advantage of her society. To the best natural 
powers of mind, she added the graces of moral and christian worth. 
Her patient spirit and fortitude, with her other exalted virtues, were 
called for, and rendered her in a great degree superior to corporeal 
suffering. No repining escaped her lips ; no despondency or dis- 
content was ever permitted to obscure the bright intelligence 
within. Disinterestedness, benevolence, and good will always 
lighted up her countenance, at the good report of others. Her 
whole demeanor accorded with good sense and good feelings. Her 
generousconcern for those in sickness and distress, bore testimony 
to an excellent Christian frame of mind. These qualities were hap- 
pily overruled as means to assuage her own sufferings ; while, at 
the same time, she confided in that kind Providence ' which bal- 
ances all trials to our proportioned strength.' Such trust, accom- 
panied with such firmness of mind, carried her triumphant on the 
journey of life to its end. No pains or distresses could subdue a 
firmness and faith, resulting from so w ell grounded principles. Much 
of this happy temperament sprang from the best early education and 
parental example ; yet more than all depended on self-discipline. 
Her gentleness and charities were not confined to her own imme- 
diate connexions ; for out of her liberal mind she had always 
something to spare for others. She was frank, communicative, dis- 
creet, and courteous; her whole life wore a mild and gentle aspect. 
She was distinguished for cheerfulness and serenity, — with few ex- 
ceptions only, which generous grief occasioned by the loss of those 
more dear to her than life. Such trials of character and mind so 
blended, shed a lustre over the brightness of female excellence, 
and should not be permitted to pass us unheeded. The influence 
of such principles and virtues, diffused over her whole character a 
charm, and enabled her to triumph in the hour of death, and to 
leave behind the most endearing memorial. One so justly honored 
and esteemed, could have no enmities to forget, no enemies to for- 
give. We have the fullest confidence that her abode is with the 
spirits of the just made perfect 
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CHRISTIAN MINISTERS— WHO THEY ARE — WHAT THEY 
WERE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE HOW CONSTITU- 
TED SUCH THEIR OFFICE AND AUTHORITY AC- 
CORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES HOW THEY AF- 
TERWARDS USURPED SUPREME POWER. 

Who are ministers in the Church of Christ ? In or- 
der to determine this we must know what the term 
minister means. Every one is aware that it is derived 
from a word which in the original signifies servant. 
The first preachers of the gospel were denominated 
ministers, and then the word, was understood in its lit- 
eral sense — that of servant. Now in many parts of 
Christendom the high rank and wealth of the ministers 
of the church lead the mind to associate any other idea 
with the name and office, rather than that of serving. 
But at first it was adopted as descriptive of a class of 
persons whose office consisted in literally serving, or 
ministering to the wants of the people. According, 

17 
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therefore, to the New Testament, a minister is one who 
serves, not rules the people. He is one chosen by the 
people to do whatever offices of a religious nature 
they may wish to be performed for them. 

The disciples of our Lord were the first ministers of 
the church. Because they were sent out to preach 
the gospel of the kingdom and heal diseases, they were 
also called apostles. «But their true office was that of. 
minister, or servant. Theirs was not a place of power 
or authority of «ny kind, save that which flowed from 
character, their power of working miracles, and their 
connexion with Jesus. Their duty was not ruling but 
serving, their place, one not of rest but of labor, not 
of ease or luxury, but of anxious unremitting toil and 
daily care of the churches. 

Neither was there difference of rank or power among 
them, other than that unavoidable difference which tal- 
ent will always create. There were no differences in 
the primitive church, corresponding tof those which af- 
terwards arose. As the property of the early chris- 
tians was for a period common, as there were poor 
persons of whom they took the charge, those were ap- 
pointed whose duty it was to attend to these things, 
and they were termed deacons, or servants. To^the 
eare of particular churches, or collections-of christians, 
the eider persons, or those most distinguished for their 
eraettunce mnd wisdom wette appointed. These were 
called presbyters or elders, bishops or overseers— 
the words all being used in the New Testament to stand 
for die same office*— the general one of minister or ser- 
vant. I do not pretend in such narrow limits to go' in- 
to the whole of die argument ; but that the tides pres- 
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byter or elder, bishop or overseer, are the same, wiH 
sufficiently appear from die use of the term, in a few 
instances by the apostles. In Paul's Epistle to Titus 
we read* ' for, this cause I left thee in Crete, that 
thou sbouldst ordain presbyters in every city ; for a 
bishop must be blameless*' Here the latter word ia 
used as precisely synonymous with the first* > Paul 
called the presbyters of the church at Ephesus togethr 
er, and charged them ' to take heed to die flocks oyer 
which die Holy Ghost hadmade then* bishops.' They 
were, therefore, bishops and presbyteis both ; i. e., 
they were the same. So in Peter's first epistle, 
' The presbyters among you I exhort,, who am also a 
presbyter ; feed the church of God among you, per- 
forming the office of bishops.' Nothing can be plain-* 
er than that these offices in the early church were the 
same ; and though the point has been sharply con- 
tested for ages, still the more respectable portion of 
the advocates of Episcopacy confess, that distinction 
of orders in the church, is founded, not upon scrip* 
ture, but simply upon expediency. A declaration of 
the duty of bishops, signed by thirteen of the English 
bishops, says, * The truth is, that in the New Testament 
there is no mention of any degree or distinctions of 
orders, but only of deacons or t ministers, priest* o* 
bishops.? Another instrument entitled the institution, 
of a * Christian man,' subscribed by the English clergy 
in convocation, and confirmed by parliament* owns 
bishops and presbyters in the scriptures to be the 
same persons, and says, that the main ground of set- 
tling episcopal government fa this realm was not any 
pretence of divine right, but the convenience of that 
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form of church government to the state and condition 
of the church at the time of the reformation.' These 
are opinions which are honorable to those who uttered 
them, and are such as the plainness and force of the 
argument) for the identity of presbyter and bishop, 
should draw from all the advocates of episcopacy, 
which, in the judgment of any fair dispassionate 
mind, can never be allowed any other foundation than 
that of expediency and a human institution. 

Such, then, were the ministers of the primitive 
church. In what way, we next inquire, were they 
constituted such? 

They were first elected, then ordained. In the first 
chapter of Acts, we have the first example of filling 
an office in the christian church. It was the simple, 
natural way, when all held themselves as brethren, 
owning no master but Christ. They cast lots, or vo- 
ted. * And they gave forth their lots, and the lot fell 
upon Matthias; and he was numbered among the 
apostles.' And so afterwards when the seven deacons 
were appointed, the people chose them and brought 
them to the apostles, that they should pray over them, 
laying upon them their hands. These are remarka- 
ble cases to show what the practice of the church 
was at first, and what in all probability the inspired 
apostles designed it should be in after ages. If it 
would ever be right, that the power of owe or of a few 
should be sufficient to appoint to the offices in the 
church, it surely would have been so in the case of 
the apostles, and they would not have hesitated to ex- 
ercise the power. But so far from this, they had but 
an equal voice with the rest. In the election of th* 
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16VB& deacons, they say to the multitude of the disci- 
ples, ( Lookout seven men of good report; for this of- 
fice.' And in obedience to this direction, they chose 
seven men. And so the practice continued, as late at 
least as the council of Paris, in 552 ; that of die elec- 
tion to all the offices of the church by the people. 
-Clemens Romanus, who was a cotemporary of the 
«postles, says, * They appointed bishops by the con- 
sent of die whole church.' Cyprian says, c Let noth- 
ing be done but by the consent of the people.' Again, 
' God appoints that sacerdotal ordinations should not 
be made without the assistance and consent of the 
people.' Himself, he declares, ' Chosen to his office 
by the favor and vote of the people.' * To the peo* 
pie,' he says, ' belongs the power of either choosing 
worthy ministers, or rejecting the unworthy.' The 
decrees of various councils, of Nice, Constantinople, 
Carthage, Paris, go to show, that the bishops were in 
those days chosen by the people. 

Such, then, was the unquestionable practice of the 
apostoMc age, and of the first century of the church. 
The officers of the church, its various ministers, were 
in no sense appointed either by a civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal power ; but were chosen immediately by the peo- 
ple 5 and by virtue of this choice, and of nothing else, 
they became deacons, presbyters, or bishops, or 
whatever the offices to which they were elected, were 
called. 

But beside elections on the part of christians at 
large, in order to constitute a person a minister in the 
church, there was what is called ordination. And what 
was ordination, as understood and practised by the 
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apostles ? Was it the communication of any extract 
dinary power, or divine right and authority, which 
was not possessed before, by the hands of a bishop I It 
was nothing of the kind. It was simply prayer for the 
blessing of God, accompanied by the laying on of the 
hands of him or those who prayed, upon the head of 
the person prayed for. But this ceremony of laying 
on of the hands was nothing peculiar to this occasion, 
but, let it be particularly remembered, was a custom 
in the east, in all cases when a, person was prayed 
for. Blessing a person was performed, as innumera- 
ble instances in the Old Testament show, by laying 
the hand on the head of the person, and calling upon 
God. This was all that was ever done by the apos- 
tles, in the much talked of, and much misunderstood 
ceremony of ordination. The minister or deacon, 
the presbyter or bishop, was elected by the people, 
according to their ideas of fitness ; and when this was 
done, a prayer was made to God for his blessing to 
accompany the transaction. Could any thing be more 
natural, more proper, more simple? This view of or- 
dination has been held, not only by the advocates of 
Presbyterian ordination, but by many also of the 
members of the English church. It is a recorded 
opinion of archbishop Cranmer, who was under Eld- 
ward VI. president of a convocation for the settling 
of important affairs relating to the church, 'That, 
though in the admission of bishops, parsons, vicars* 
. and other priests to their office, there be divers come- 
ly ceremonies and solemnities used, (he is speaking 
of ordination,) yet these be not of necessity, but only 
for good order and seeming fashion ; for if such of- 
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fices and ministrations were committed without such 
solemnity, they were nevertheless truly committed.' 
' In the New Testament,' he says, ' he that is appoint- 
ed to be a bishop or a priest, ceedeth no consecration 
by the scriptures y for election or appointing thereto 
is sufficient.' 

And this is the true ordination. He who is chosen 
by christians ta a christian: office, is by that act or- 
dained. If this act, to render it the more solemn and 
impressive, be accompanied by prayer, it is well. 
Though still the subject of the prayer is in no higher 
or other sense a christian minister after the prayer, 
than. before* Still less, has the laying on of the hands 
of the elders* presbytery, or other clergy, any thing to 
do with, ordination. In its original use, it was the ori- 
ental form of giving, or asking of Heaven a blessing ; 
and then the custom was of good observance. But 
why it should be retained here, where it is not under- 
stood, and wears merely the air of a mystery, it is not 
easy to see. In asking the blessing of Heaven upon 
other occasions, it is not the usage to impose the hands 
upon the individual ; why should it be done in ordi- 
nation ? 

Truly does Cranmer say, that 'election only is 
necessary to constitute one a minister of the church. 9 
Suppose .there should gather together in a distant 
place, from, various, quarters, a society, a company of 
christians, wha sincerely desired among them religious 
services, and the administration of the christian ordi- 
nances* There is no one among thejn who has been 
what is called regularly ordained. Are these chris- 
tians to live, and die, without. the ordinances and 
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rites of their church ? Is the sound of the gospel to 
die away among them, their children or their converts 
to go unbaptised, the mercy of their Lord uncelebra- 
ted, the services of the sabbath to be neglected, be- 
cause there is no one among them who is a christian 
minister, no one who has been regularly ordained ? 
Surely not, you will say ; and the scriptures say so too. 
Let them come together and cast lots, and choose him 
or those whom they will have for their spiritual guide, 
servant, priest, elder, or bishopj assign to him the du- 
ties they will that he should perform, and the ordi- 
nances he should administer ; and there will not be 
one in the church, in any age of it, from the election 
of Matthias, through th6 long line of bishops, popes, 
archbishops, and priests, of all the various churches, 
whose title can be shown to rest upon a more sure 
and scriptural basis. 

I have, so far 'shown who -christian ministers were, 
in the first institution of Christianity, and how they be- 
came such. 

What, in the next place, were their office and au- 
thority ? 

Their office was, at first, to travel from place to 
place, and spread the knowledge of christian truth. 
When Christianity became more diffused, and in the 
more considerable places large numbers were con- 
verted, a minister, by the name either of presbyter 
or bishop, was fixed over them, and became resident 
among them. There be performed, as we learn from 
history, all the various Services which are now per- 
formed by one who is invested with the same office. 
They met on the Lord's day, on the first day of the 
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week, * to read the scriptures, to explain them, or to 
preach, to sing psalms, to pray, and to administer the 
Lord's supper.' The religious services of the primitive 
church,' are well copied in die simple services of the 
English dissenters, and in die Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches of our own country* Gradu- 
ally this simplicity was lost, till in a few centuries it 
wholly disappeared ; and each church seemed to vie 
With every other, in nothing so much as in the number 
and variety of its services, the pomp and gorgeousness 
of its rites. 

• As to the power, the authority, committed to the 
early ministers of the church, it seems to have been 
simply that of advice. This may be concluded with 
great certainty, from the record which St Luke has 
preserved, of the doings of the first christian council, 
as it has been callfed, assembled to determine the ques- 
tion as to the necessity of converts from heathenism 
becoming subject to the law of Moses. This was 
simply an advisory council. Although composed of 
apostles, of those who stood higher, and even clothed 
with a mightier power than any who came after them, 
still no harsh and imperious sentence was sent forth, 
enforced with threats of excommunication and the 
divine wrath, after the manner of more modern coun- 
cils ; but all was done in the very spirit of christian 
gentleness. ( If ye do these things,' their letter to the 
churches concludes, 'if ye do these things, ye shall do. 
well.' Over the faith of christians, ho control was 
exercised or attempted. The apostles indeed cau- 
tioned their followers and die several churches to be^ 
ware of heretics, -and said harsh things of some who 
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had perverted the gospel. But we must remember, 
that as they used the term, a heretic stood not for 
those, who in seriousness and sincerity separated from 
others on points of doctrine, but for schismatics, fo* 
menters of discord, those who made their difference', 
of faith a ground for contention, and for immoral irre* 
ligious practices, for which they would fain make 
Christianity answerable. These the apostles severely 
rebuked, and called/ upon christians to come out and 
be separate. But, for liberty of conscience, properly 
speaking, never was there a more zealous advocate 
' than the apostle Paul. He would bear of no domin- 
ion over the mind or faith of another. He would al- 
low of no interference in that which he conceived be- 
longed to the individual as an indefeasible possession 
and right. 'Hast thou faith,' he cries, 'have it to 
thyself before God.' « Who art thou that judgest an- 
other man's servant ? To his own master he stand- 
eth or falleth.' Though himself the chief of apostles, 
he arrogated no power over the faith and conduct of 
another, beyond that which any wise man may exer- 
cise, through the accents of warning, instruction, in- 
treaty, persuasion. 

What a delightful picture do we then witness of the 
simplicity and purity of the primitive church. And 
how mournful and scarcely credible the departure 
from it, which took place after the end of the second: 
century, and continues to this hour. 

How was it that the christian ministers, from being the 
servants of the christian churches, came to be their ru- 
lers ; their cruel and imperious masters'; nor fiieir's only, 
but of the world ; so that princes could not go and qpme* 
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* 

w kmgs decree, nor emperor's call their crowns their 
own, but as a christian minister, declared his pleas- 
ure? The steps by which this power was gained 
were too minute and various, to be fully explained or 
enumerated here. One natural and obvious source 
of rank and power, however, was the circumstance 
of the elder of one church, when the congregation be- 
came too numerous to be accommodated in one 
place, having an associated church in another place 
erected, over which he still presided; but not being 
able to discbarge all the duties himself, had an elder 
under him to assist.. As these affiliated churches 
multiplied in various directions, the elder of the moth- 
er church became in feet a diocesan bishop. The 
name of bishop was adopted by him, while that of el- 
der was confined to those who were placed over the 
dependent churches. Again, the elders or bishops, 
who resided in the large cities, came from that circum- 
stance, to enjoy a sort of pre-eminence. And the 
bishop of Rome, that city being the great centre and 
capital of the world, derived from the circumstance^ 
an importance and dignity surpassing that of all oth- 
ers. The clergy, then, came frequently together in 
councils, to deliberate on the common good. ' For 
the more-orderly holding of their assemblies,' says the 
author of The Corruptions of Christianity, 'some 
one bishop in a large district was employed by com- 
mon consent to summon them, and to preside over 
them; and this being generally the bishop of the me- 
tropolis, or the city in which the civil governor resi- 
ded, he was called the metropolitan, or archbishop.' 
' In consequence of these and various other changes,' 
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be adds, c there did not remain, at the conclusion of 
the fourth century, so much as a shadow of the an* 
cient constitution of the christian church. The privi- 
leges of the presbyters and the people having been 
usurped by (he bishops, they did not fail to assume 
the state and dignity suited to their new distinctions.' 
Even at this time, many of the bishops affected' the 
state of princes, and. equalled them in wealth ; so 
much so, that a Roman, who was standing for the 
consulship, being ufged to embrace Christianity, s«5d, 
' Make me bishop of Rome, and I will become a chris- 
tian/ 

But the event which served more than any other to 
advance the power and influence of the clergy, was 
the conversion of the northern nations to Christianity. 
These had, under their rude superstition, been accus- 
tomed to look up to their priests as little less than 
gods; they were consulted as oracles; their most 
rigorous decrees were submitted to without a murmur ; 
and no gifts of land or wealth, and no concessions of 
power were thought to be excessive. This supersti- 
tious reverence of their priests, they transferred, on 
their conversion, to the ministers of the christian 
church, and heaped upon them the wealth, and con- 
ferred upon them the power, and paid them the hon- 
ors previously bestowed upon the servants of Thor 
and Odin. At that period, there was too much love 
of power, and too little conscience, to check or decline 
any voluntary offerings like these, on the part of the 
laity*; and rights, properties, privileges, thus freely re- 
linquished by the people, were greedily seized by the 
clergy* and never restored till the reformation, and 
then but in part 
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After this accession of power from the supersti- 
tions of the northern tribes, the authority and tyranny 
of the ministers of the christian church went on con- 
tinually increasing, till it arrived at its height in the 
twelfth century, under Gregory VII. and Adrian IV. 
and Celestine HI. 

It was at this period that Gregory VII. compelled 
the emperor Henry IV. whom he had excommunica- 
ted, and who applied for absolution, to wait with his 
empress and children barefoot, in the midst of win- 
ter, three days, before he would grant an audience. It 
was at this period that the emperor Barbarossa held 
the stirrups for Adrian IV. ; and Alexander III. trod 
upon the neck of the same emperor ; that Henry VI. 
took his crown from the feet of Celestine III. ; and 
that the English Henry II. to appease the pope for 
the murder of Becket, walked barefoot to the tomb 
of the saint, and was whipped by the monks of Can- 
terbury. 

The power which was thus exercised over kings 
and princes, in the temporal affeirs of the world, was 
yet more despotically exercised, in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, over the mind, the conscience, the liberty, and 
the religion of the christian. No estate, reputation, or 
life, was safe, where heresy was suspected. The 
faith of all must be the faith of the church. It was 
death to question the infallibility of the pope and coun- 
cil; death by the crudest tortures the inquisition could 
invent. From the fourth to the sixteenth century, the 
power of the clergy was unbounded, both in church 
and state ; and k was scarce ever exercised for any 
but ambitious and worldly ends. The benevolent 
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spirit of Jesus, the head of the church, and the toler- 
ant one of Paul, its great apostle, never seem to have 
been heard of, or understood, or exemplified, during 
those weary centuries. 

Who beforehand could have believed, that the min- 
isters of a church like that which Jesus established in 
Judea, — of a church like that which flourished under 
the apostles, — whose whole duty consisted originally 
in preaching the pure truths of the purest religion, 
could become so corrupted* as to be examples to the 
most abandoned and profligate, of a profligacy yet 
more abandoned, and of which the world at the pres- 
ent day offers no parallel ? Yet such was the fact. 
The lesson conveyed, will not perhaps be too dearly 
learned, if it teaches us the necessity and the duty of 
making the scriptures our guide, in all that relates to 
the institutions of Christianity ; if it teaches us the dan- 
ger of conferring upon christian ministers, who are still 
men with the weaknesses and passions of men, more 
power than that which was held by the original preach- 
ers of Christianity ; if it teaches us to watch with jeal- 
ousy to see that they do not themselves assume and 
claim powers which do not of right belong to them. 

If it be asked, who now are ministers of the church 
of Christ, its true ministers, 1 answer, all those whom 
christians choose to be such ; all those of every de- 
nomination throughout the church, who have been 
elected to the office which they hold, by the free votes 
of christian assemblies or churches. Wherever there 
are christians, there is a church; and whomsoever 
they choose to that office, he is their minister, presby- 
tery or bishop, by the same rightful claim which the 
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immediate successors of the apostles enjoyed. This 
we hold to be the truth of the gospel of Jesus. Such 
a clergy we deem to be the true ministers of a true 
church. Hence, we regard as in the highest degree 
both unscriptural and absurd, the claims of any par- 
ticular church whatever, that of Rome or that of 
England, to possess the only true line of ministers, to 
possess the only power of conferring the right to 
preach and administer the ordinances of the gospel ! 
We regard also, as wholly unscriptural in their founda- 
tion, and possessing therefore no just authority, none 
which christians ought to recognise, the various orders 
and ranks of ministers which exist in those churches. 

Popes, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, we say, are 
not known to the gospel of Christ, and are not chris- 
tian ministers whom all are bound to honor and obey* 
As to the question of expediency, we say nothing. If 
particular nations prefer these distinctions, think them 
of good influence, and on that ground create or retain 
them, it is, well. They have a right to their own 
judgments. We only say, that the humblest individu- 
al, chosen to be a christian minister by an assembly of 
christians, is of equal authority with them, has the 
same power, the same right to administer the ordi- 
nances, to pray and to preach. These are plain and 
obvious truths, but they are important ones. It is by 
obeying and honoring and defending them, that we 
shall save the church from returning to its former cor- 
ruptions. W. W„ 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REMARKS OF AN AGED CLERGY- 
MAN, NOW LIVING, RESPECTING THE CHANGES THAT 
HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, ANI* 
IN THE CHARACTER OF PREACHING, IN NEW ENG- 
LAND, FOR THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 

NO. III. 

The other branch of our subject is the changes in 
the character of preaching during the last fifty years. 
It is difficult to do justice to this topic So much 
must depend on memory, observation, and opinion, 
that I express my mind with real diffidence. 

I will direct your attention to the period of some 
twenty years before the American revolution. Look- 
ing back so far, seems as requisite in treating properly 
the subject now in hand, as that which has been con- 
sidered. The sermons of that day were' generally 
lengthy ; more, I believe, exceeded, than felkshort of 
an hour ; and they were delivered in a dull and mo- 
notonous manner, which attracted the attention of 
only the very pious and good. Exceptions there 
were ; and some of these fell under my observation 
more than sixty years ago. But Whitefield, that elo- 
quent Methodist, and his coadjutors, gave a spring to 
preaching and hearing. He occasioned not only great 
excitement among the people, but aroused the minis- 
ters to more vigorous exertions. It is probable, He 
was the greatest instrument, at that period, of chang- 
ing the character of preaching. His manner and zeal 
were very captivating and impressive. He awakened 
the attention of ministers, as well as that of the people. 
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The dull and careless method of preaching at that 
day, at least with a large portion of the regular clergy, 
gave Whitefield an opportunity to cry them down, which 
he did not neglect. He applied to the standing cler- 
gy the complaint of the prophet Isaiah : * They are 
dumb dogs, they cannot bark.' I recollect to have 
heard the observation, when a boy, that ' the minis- 
ters were asleep, and Whitefield waked them up. 5 I 
should think there was some justice in this remark. 

Preaching received additional life and interest in 
the revolution. The way was prepared by the zeal 
and eloquence of Whitefield, and his assistants, Buel, 
Davenport, and others. To these succeeded the 
clerical patriots of the revolution, who partook of the 
general excitement, and carried their warm feelings 
into the pulpit, as well as into social circles. It is 
probable, their manner of conversation and preaching, 
at that interesting period, contributed very much to 
unite and encourage the people to resist the unrighte- 
ous claims of Great Britain, and to sustain the war, 
after blood bad been violently shed. 

The Universalist, Murray, by his theatrical manner, 
forwarded the eloquence of the pulpit. The clergy 
could not but observe what kind of preaching arrested 
the attention of people ; and that it was the manner, 
rather than the matter of preaching, which produced 
the effect. Endeavors, however, to imitate the popu- 
lar manner, were not general and persevering. With 
some few exceptions, there was still continued a great 
deficiency, both in the construction of sermons and 
the manner of delivering them. I would aot intimate 
that the clergy, half a century past, were not as pious 
18* 
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find* faithful as at the present period. Many of ttfertf 
were very godly and excellent men, whose memory 
I revere, and whose virtues I would imitate. I recol-' 
' lect their character with feelings of veneration. But 
the ministers were generally deficient in learning, hi 
libraries, in study, and in the means of living. They 
were obliged to instruct scholars, or to labor with their 
hands, in order to procure a comfortable subsistence* 
On this subject, I can speak experimentally. Many of 
their sermons, therefore, were crude, indigested, and 
superficial. Pulpit oratory was cultivated only by a 
few, and by them with little success. A considerable 
number were in the habit of leaning on the cushion, 
turning from elbow to elbow, and reading their ser- 
mons in a manner and tone far from engaging and im- 
pressive. There were, indeed, some learned, able, 
and powerful men in the ministry. But most of them 
were unpopular in their style of preaching. There 
were not sufficient animation and earnestness in the 
preachers to gain the attention and interest the feel- 
ings of their hearers. If the understanding was in- 
formed, the heart was unaffected. 

This defect in preaching continued generally, till 
within the observation of many now living. It is need- 
less, therefore, to add more on this article. But k 
seems proper to say, that the style and character of 
preaching have been greatly improved within a few 
years ; and especially since the establishment of the 
theological schools at Cambridge and Andover. The 
general progress of knowledge and literature has con- 
tributed largely to the improvement of the character 
of preaching. And, I trust, a firm belief of the truth 
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and importance of Christianity, more than any thing 
eke, has excited earnest desires and exertions iri the 
clergy to induce all their hearers cordially and practi- 
cally to embrace that religion. The utility of adapt- 
ing discourses and the manner of speaking to the ca- 
pacity and taste of the common people, as well as of 
the better informed, have been felt and acknowledged. 
By animated preaching under such impressions, un- 
tempered and infatuating zeal has been counteracted. 
Ministers have observed what kind of pulpit oratory 
has arrested the attention of their hearers, and have 
cultivated a more popular method of writing, and a 
more natural, impressive, and engaging manner of de- 
livery. 

When I compare the young gentlemen, who enter- 
ed the ministry fifty years ago, with those who enter 
at the passing period, 1 perceive a great difference in 
favor of the latter, in almost all respects. There 
seems to me vast reason for gratitude to God, and for 
rejoicing in our privileges, improvements, and pros- 
pects. 

Having expressed my recollections and remarks on 
the changes in religious opinions, and the character 
of preaching in New England, for the last fifty years, 
I take the liberty to offer some few advisory hints. 

While we notice, with high satisfaction, great im- 
provements in theological knowledge, in sermonizing, 
and in pulpit oratory, it is thought there are defects 
remaining, which might, and ought to be remedied • 
Is there not still, in some of our younger clergy and 
candidates for the ministry, an undue solicitude to ap- 
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pear learned and elegant writers, and too little to be 
useful in a religious view ? Are not some discourses 
constructed more like polished essays than gospel ser- 
mons ? With such discourses many of the enlighten- 
ed and learned may be pleased ; but will they be like- 
ly to receive any religious impressions ? And the ig- 
norant and unlettered hear them unmoved, and go 
away dissatisfied, if not offended. Little or no moral 
good effect is produced by sermons of this character, 
on the larger portion of hearers. The great design of 
preaching seems to be overlooked, and its main ob- 
ject is not obtained. And if a cold manner of de- 
livery accompany this style of sermonizing, very few 
of the hearers will be likely to receive religious bene- 
fit. Preachers must not forget that they are minis- 
ters of the gospel, ambassadors for Christ, whose great 
business is to beseech sinners to be reconciled to God, 
and to do his will. Coldness in such a cause, is very 
unsuitable, and will be generally ineffectual. The 
great mass of hearers need plain and direct addresses; 
they love to be excited, and are gratified when the 
preacher is in earnest, and makes ihem feel their own 
interest in the sentiments advanced. 

Many persons, it is believed, have been captivated 
by the animation and zeal of sectarian preachers, and 
thereby induced to embrace errors, who might have 
been retained by a more plain, fervent, and interest- 
ing manner of preaching. This sentiment, I believe, 
was more applicable in years that are gone by, but it 
merits notice at the present day. 

I would be far from objecting to learning and refine- 
ment. No matter how much learning a sermon con- 
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tains, nor how elegant the composition, provided the 
whole be intelligible, and adapted to the capacities 
and moral wants of the hearers, and also have a mani- 
fest aim and tendency to impress a sense of moral 
obligation, and induce obedience to the gospel. Mia* 
isters should convince their hearers that they believe 
and feel the truth and importance of what they preach, 
that they are in sober earnest, and do sincerely desire 
to promote the best interests of the souls of their hear* 
ers. I recollect to have heard persons express high sat- 
isfaction with a minister, whose delivery was very or- 
dinary, because, said they, ' he appears himself so 
sincere, humble, and interested in his work. 9 

While great improvements in theological knowledge 
and religious advantages are manifest ; while the for- 
ward march of intellect and a higher cultivation of 
moral powers are obvious 5 let the advocates of Liberal 
Christianity and Unitarian doctrines take courage, and 
redouble their exertions ; and especially in the active 
and faithful performance of the appropriate duties of 
their respective stations. I have no doubt of the 
eventual triumph of the Unitarian and Liberal cause. 
The conflict of the opposing sects appears to me to 
approach a crisis favorable to correct views and feel- 
ings. It will be hastened by the measures of the Ex- 
clusionists. But the contest for a time, will be serious, 
sharp, and strong. It is needful that we not only com- 
mit the cause to God, trust in him, and continually 
seek his aid and blessing, but that we be wise and pru- 
dent, and united in our efforts to promote pure Chris- 
tianity, 
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If we would successfully recommend our views 
of Christianity, we must not only prove them to be 
according to the scriptures, but must exhibit them 
in good temper, in a kind and charitable spirit, free 
from bitterness and reviling. Let our adversaries, 
and the world, see that we have, learned of Christ, 
that we have imbibed his spirit, and are constantly imi- 
tating his amiable example in all practical piety and 
goodness. We ought also to exert ourselves to dif- 
fuse the same spirit through the community. 

E. R. 



PREFACE TO AN ALBUM. 

How beautifully lie these stainless leaves, 

Enrobed in gold and crimson ! Clear and fair 

They spread their virgin pages to the light, 

And, like the human soul in infancy, 

Unformed and blank, are waiting to receive 

The lines of thought, and. bear the characters 

Of good and evil. Pure these pages now, 

And send no answer to the inquiring gaze. 

But what shall be the language to the eye, 

When busy hands have traced their wayward lines, 

And taught this whiteness to reveal the soul ? 

Mysterious art ! that to the senseless blank 

Imparts the high prerogative of thought ; 

Makes it alive with passion, sentiment, 

And truth, and bids it hold communion free 

And full, like a high spiritual thing, 

With living reasoning man ! Come, wondrous art ! 

Come, make this breathless silence eloquent ; 

Transform these idle surfaces to sense ; 

And, with thy potent wand, plucked from the wing 
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That once soared high in heaven, and drank its dews 
Above the splendors of the morning cloud — 
O change these desolate domains of waste 
And wintry whiteness, into cultured fields, 
Blooming with flowers, and laden with fair fruit, 
And heavy with the harvest of the mind. 

Open thy leaves to my prophetic eye, . 

Fair volume 1 Tell me, ere they rise, what forms 

Of genius, bright and glorious, shall adorn 

Thy lengthening roll ; what fair and beautiful 

Creations of gay fancy, what fond lays 

Of love, what faithful words ot absent friendship, 

What holy breathings of devotion's soul, 

And hope and trust that lay their hands on Heaven. 

Unfold thy secret leaves, disclose them all. 

And with them bring to light the motley group ' 

Of idle whims, impertinent desires, 

And empty wishes, and presumptuous hopes, 

And reveries and dreams, and all the wild 

Assortment of strange things, that crowd the mind 

Of youth, and make a vanity of life. 

AH shall be here, perchance; but, oh, no place 
For folly — not a line be traced, which sense 
And taste could blush to own. Let purity 
Preside o'er every stainless page, and truth 
Guard all the ample borders ; and the hand 
Of wisdom cull, arrange, and decorate 
The gathered stores ; till, all complete, it stand 
A treasure house of rich and lovely thoughts, 
Where every taste may gather, and the mind 
In every mood find innocent delight. 

And, lady, let a friend the friendly wish 
Express— be this the emblem of your mind. 
Thus be its opening leaves kept pure and fair, 
Collecting richer treasures day by day, 
Of knowledge, wisdom, piety and truth, 
To adorn the living look. And when at last, 
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In lingering ago, you turn its pages o'er, 
Oh, then be yours the heartfelt joy, to find 
Its every leaf unstained, each record bright; 
No blotted lines, no dark unholy thoughts, 
No cherished images of ill : but truth 
And purity alone, which dying saints 
Might love, and angels venerate, and God 
A pprove. Oh, if this joy be yours, you then 
May cbse the volume with a grateful smile, 
And lay it fearless at your Father's feet 



SKETCH OF A FLAN FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Messrs Editors : Being supposed to have had some 
success with a Sunday School with which I am con- 
nected, I have often been applied to for information 
concerning the plan there pursued. For convenience 9 
sake, and in the hope that it may not be without use 
to some of your readers, whose attention has been 
drawn to the subject, I request you to give the follow- 
ing sketch of that plan a place in your work. I do 
not suppose that it is the best that could be laid out, 
or that it is even as suitable to all other congregations 
as to that in which it lias been tried. Every congre- 
gation and school has. its own character and wants, 
which ought to be carefully considered in devising a 
method of operation. But a comparison, of different 
methods is useful, and that which is not preferred 
may still suggest hints for the improvement of some 
other. 
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We call our children together once a week only, 
for one hour, our object being not to withdraw them 
from domestic care, but rather to encourage this, and 
make it more systematic. The hour which we 
choose, is at the close of the afternoon service. Aim- 
ing to find profitable employment for their Sundays, 
we give them from week to week an exercise which 
we think sufficient to employ them during those earli- 
er hours of that day which they pass at home, to be 
the subject of their conference at its close, with their 
instructers. 

We use manuals, though not, I hope, slavishly. It 
has appeared to us that a teacher who is iucapable of 
avoiding a servile adherence to a manual, is still more 
incapable of getting along without one, and that those 
who might dispense with them with the least disad- 
vantage, are qualified to derive the greatest advantage 
from their use. We use manuals not to charge the 
memory with language, but to suggest subjects dis- 
tinctly to the consideration of the mind, which we be- 
lieve nothing will do so well as carefully weighed 
printed words. To prepare the child for the most 
profitable conversation with hisinstructer, we think that 
he should come to it with his curiosity excited, and 
his mind already exercised on the subject, and with 
some perception of the points which belong to it ; and 
this object is accomplished by the lesson, (if I am so 
to call it,) which we give him to be attended to in his 
retirement, and, (as will naturally be the case,) conver- 
sed upon with his friends at home. The lesson also 
determines from week to week the subject of the 
teacher's inquiries and reflections, keeping him from 
19 
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losing his time in indecision as to a choice. And the 
use of books, if well selected, secures this great point, 
that in the complete course of Sunday instruction, all 
. the topics the most suitable to it, will have been gone 
over with each child, and that in a proper succession. 

We are very tenacious of what system we have, 
designed to prevent confusion, and interference, and 
comparison of the" children with one another ; though, 
so far from thinking it best to multiply rules of disci* 
pline, we do not even ask any questions of a child 
who has absented' himself, thinking it better not to 
have his attendance than to have it without his good 
will. And our experience has fully justified this course. 

On the first Sunday of each year, we receive a new 
class of boys, and another of girls, then in their seventh 
year, admitting none under six years of age. These 
classes remain, as thus formed, and without change of 
teachers, unless necessary, through the whole course 
of nine years ; except that half of a class is given to a 
new teacher, whenever by subsequent additions of 
persons of its own age, it comes to exceed seven in 
number. The studies are as follows : 

First year. Channing's Catechism, six months. 
Carpenter's Catechism, six months. 

Second year. Worcester Catechism, six months. 
One quarter of Turner's Abstract of Sacred History, 
six months. 

Third year. Turner's Abstract, finished. 

Fourth year. Fifty-two sets of Questions on Sa- 
cred History. 

Fifth year. Worcester's Sacred Geography,' six 
months. Geneva Catechism, part I, six months. 
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Sixth year. Enfield's Natural Theology, three 
months. Adams' . Letters on the Gospels, nip? 
months. 

Seventh year. Field's Questions on the Gospels, to 
part VI. 

Eight year. Field's Questions on the Gospels 
and Acts, finished. 

Ninth year. Geneva Catechism, part III. 

The books which direct the studies of the early 
years, are very brief and simple, though they suggest 
topics which may be enlarged upon to any extent. 
Thus the child's .attention is not tasked in preparing 
for an exercise, and the teacher is thrown upon his 
own resources for almost every thing except the choice v 
of a subject. Sacred history is gone over in three 
different forms ; this having been found an effectual 
way to impress the facts upon the mind, and make 
scripture familiar for reference ; and the history, in 
each successive review, affording the most favorable 
opportunities for religious admonition and explanatory 
comment. The studies of the early years give a pre- 
paration, both to instructer and pupil, for those of the 
three or four last, in which a diligent teacher, skilful 
in the work, will be able to convey most valuable in- 
formation upon the leading questions of christian faith 
and duty. 

It has been our practice to put into the hands of all 
the children manuals of devotion, suited to their grow- 
ing age, such as the Young Child's, Child's,'and Youth's 
Prayer books, and Wellbeloved's Devotions, and to re- 
commend the use of these in private, without however 
making the inquiry whether our advioe wa? followed, 
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If df many, who, by the present, from time to time, of 
such books, are reminded of the duty of secret prayer, 
a small portion only are led to observe it, a vast 
amount of good has been done. 

On leaving our school in their sixteenth year, the 
pupils have been invited to meet the pastor for an 
hour each week, in a course of exercises extending- 
through four years, designed still to direct their Sun- 
day reading, and embracing a view of, first, Sacred 
History and Geography, examined more thoroughly, 
than before ; secondly, Ecclesiastical History and Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion ; thirdly, Christian Doc- 
trines ; and fourthly, Christian Morals ; the second and 
third parts of the Geneva Catechism being used as 
text books in the two latter departments. Here the 
subjects of each year are distinct, and, with the pupil's 
previous preparation, it is of no great consequence in 
what order they are pursued ; so that the class which 
comes into this course from year to year can, without 
embarrassment, go on with those which have preceded 
it, remaining till it has completed the round of sub- 
jects, wherever taken up. 

This brings the young people to their twentieth 
year. For adults has been provided, in addition, a 
course of weekly expository lectures, continued through 
four years, on the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in order. 

Upon this plan a young person has aid offered to 
him in the prosecution of religious studies, and par- 
ticularly in the useful employment of the leisure of 
Sunday, (which for want of method and connexion in 
reading, is often, by the best intentioned, most wofully 
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misspent,) from his seventh to his twenty-fourth year. 
It ensures that his whole childhood and youth shall be 
traversed by a vein of religious thought, and with the 
most imperfect management of it, or of anything like 
it, his mind and heart can scarcely fail to be both bene- 
fitted. 

I do not say, Messrs Editors, that a much better plan 
than this, to the same effect, might not be devised. 
But if this, or some other resembling it, may do its 
measure of good, the arrangement of it is for any min- 
ister a perfectly practicable thing. The only difficul- 
ty, the providing of competent instructers, is one 
which a little time will dispose of, after a beginning is 
made ; but which no time will remove, till that has 
been done. If I were about to enter on the ministry, 
I would immediately distribute those children who 
might be placed under my care, into six classes, of 
each sex, give them the books of the six first classes 
specified above, and then set them to finish that course, 
receiving afterwards into the school a new class every 
year. For teachers, I would engage the best I could 
find, not expecting them generally to be at first very 
skilful ; but assured, that if the mind and inclination 
were good, they would be continually improving, and 
that, if the plan went on, it would, in a very few years, 
take care of itself; the pupils becoming, in their turn, 
precisely the instructers. who would be needed. The 
young persons of the society, above the age at which 
the school was expected to dismiss its pupils, I would 
also immediately invite to meet me for an hour each* 
week, in a course of exercises like that described 
in the first paragraph of the last page. Some of 
19 
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these would before long be qualified and disposed 
to become teachers. This latter course of instruc- 
tion, too, I should expect to begin at once, (since, 
if fit to be settled, I should be able to undertake 
it without much devotion of time,) and to repeat 
through my ministry, receiving, after it had been once 
finished, a new class annually from the Sunday 
school. I should attempt no more till this had been 
once gone over ; after which it would be familiar, and 
easy to repeat and improve with succeeding classes. 
Then, (that is, at the end of four years,) to carry on 
further those who had thus attended me, and collect 
with them an audience of all adults in the congregation 
who should be so disposed, I should institute the week- 
ly expository lectures on the books of scripture, for 
which, by this time, I should expect to have a degree 
of leisure and qualification. Thus, at the end of four 
years, the system would be in complete operation, and 
it would be for time and diligence to do the rest. The 
minister would conduct personally two exercises a 
week, leading him to studies the most useful possible, 
if only his own improvement were considered j and 
what remained would be done for him, by those whom 
he was successively qualifying. 

What a situation, Messrs Editors, and what a pros* 
pect, would be those of a minister, who, in his mature 
and declining life, was addressingjhearers, who, through 
seventeen years, from infancy to the most responsible 
age, had been thus, from week to week, under his tui- 
tion! 

A FBIEND OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
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C AN EXHIBITION OF UNITARIANISM.' 

Messrs Editors : A tract with the above title, hav- 
ing fallen into my hands, I am induced to give it a 
passing notice, which, if you please, you will insert in 
the Advocate. 

The garbled quotations which make up the pam- 
phlet, remind me of a text taken by a certain preach- 
er, whose zeal was much excited by the high plumes, 
bows, etc. of the female part of his audience. It was, 
* top-knot come down ;' from which he gravely lec- 
tured his hearers upon their departure from scripture 
rules. Some of the good ladies, wondering that they 
had never noticed in their bibles so plain a direction, 
turned to the chapter and verse, and found, ' Let him 
who is upon the house-fop not come down, to take any 
thing out of his house.' So, if the readers of this 
tract will turn to the works from which the extracts 
are taken, they will find that the author of it has given 
the meaning of many of the writers just about as fair- 
ly as the above named preacher gave the sense of his 
text. 

But it is too serious for sport. I am grieved to see 
one who, jt is supposed, thinks himself a christian, thus 
misrepresenting his fellow christians. . If it were an in- 
fidel who had done this, an enemy to all religion, we 
should not wonder ; but that a man who calls Christ 
Master, should thus wantonly violate the rules which 
the Saviour has given for our conduct, is indeed la- 
mentable. Must not the compiler of this work know, 
that Jesus enjoined it on his followers to love one an- 
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Other, and made this the distinguishing mark of disci- 
pleship ? that he said expressly, * As ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even so to them'? 
Does the writer say that Unitarians are not followers 
of Christ ? I would ask him if he is aware of the aw- 
ful responsibility which he assumes ? if infallibility has 
been bestowed upon him, that he thus judges the 
hearts of his fellow men ? Does he never think it pos- 
sible that he may mistake ? and if his own system 
should be erroneous, does he never reflect upon the 
solemn account which, in such a case, he must ren- 
der, for his opposition and enmity to the truth? He 
cannot say, that he should like to be treated in this 
manner himself. He and every man of information 
must know, that a more objectionable book could be 
made in the same way from Orthodox publications ; 
one which would contain matter quite as objectionable, 
even to the Calvinists themselves, as this contains. 
Every person who has listened to Orthodox preachers, 
or been in the habit of reading what they have writ- 
ten, must know, that a most heterogeneous compilation 
could be made from their productions. How would 
this writer like such a collection of detached sen- 
tences from Calvinistic books ? His conscience will, 
I think, compel him to say, that he has done that to 
others, which, if done to himself and his friends, would 
excite his indignation. The temptation to reply to 
such a work in a similar manner is strong. I hope, 
however, that no Unitarian will attempt it ; although 
he might plead in excuse, that it was the easiest mode 
of defence, and the most effectual method of convin- 
cing our opponents of their unfairness. 
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I rejoice in the belief, that a majority of the Ortho- 
dox community disapprove of such publications. But 
let me ask them, are you doing right to support, in any 
way, a Society which throws such works into the 
hands of the ignorant ? If they only reached the well- 
informed, they would be powerless; but that much 
pains is taken to circulate them where the true char- 
acter of Unitarianism is unknown, the fact that this- 
tract has reached us, who reside in a small country 
town, some hundreds of miles from Boston, abundant- 
ly proves. 

I will mention but a single proof of this author's in- 
tention to deceive the ignorant, and of the unfair 
means which he takes for this purpose. It is seen in. 
his quotations upon the ■ verbal inspiration ' of the 
scriptures. He certainly would not, if he has any 
reputation at stake, endeavor to support such a doc- 
trine under his own name. He must know, that the 
idea of verbal inspiration, in the sense in which the 
Orthodox would have to contend for it, destroys the 
veracity of the gospels ; that the discrepancies of the 
Evangelists are utterly incompatible with such verbal 
inspiration ; that it would undermine the foundations 
of oifr fiiith ; and that the intelligent of his own party 
would not support him. Yet, knowing all this, he 
would have it appear, not in so many words, but by 
implication, that the Orthodox do believe it, that it is 
taught in the bible, and that Unitarians deserve to be- 
condemned for disbelieving it. 

If the unlettered knew the meaning of 'verbal in- 
spiration,' this would have no effect ; the Unitarian be- 
lief upon the subject would, at once, approve itself to 
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their good sense. But, unaccustomed to distinctions 
and technicalities, they confound it with all inspira- 
tion ; and the writer taking advantage of their igno- 
rance, has endeavored to throw the whole odium of 
this bugbear upon Unitarians. 

Your readers may deem this tract unworthy of sa 
much notice ; but I think that, when such things are 
sent to our dwellings, some effort should be made to 
rouse the slumbering consciences of our fellow chris- 
tians, so that they may feel and check what is wrong 
in the measures which the leading ones of their party 
are pursuing, to the prejudice not only of Unitarians, 
but of the cause of religion in general. 

Maine. T. Y. 



CORRECTION of orthodox misstatements as to 

FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES OF FAITH, THE PRIMI- 
TIVE CHURCHES, DOCTRINES OF THE REFORMA- 
TION, THE PILGRIMS, AND UNITARIANS. MR MAY'S 
LETTERS TO DR HAWES. 

Letters to Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D. in review of his Tribute to 
the Memory of the Pilgrims. By Samuel J. May, pastor of the 
First Church in Brooklyn, Conn. Hartford, 1831. pp. 72. 

The publication which called forth these Letters, 
contains, with some valuable truth, many unfounded 
assertions and insinuations respecting Unitarians and 
Unitarianism, to which the Letters are intended as a 
reply. The most charitable construction we can put 
on the language of Dr Hawes is, to suppose him real- 
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ly ignorant of the sentiments and character of the class 
of christians he has seen fit to attack. Indeed, his 
book bears conclusive evidence that he is unacquaint- 
ed with Unitarians and with their opinions, except 
through the publications of their adversaries. One of 
these, in the representations of which he seems to have 
implicitly confided, is the notorious * Spirit of the Pil- 
grims.' From this polluted source, he has very liber- 
ally drawn, and many of his quotations and references 
to the writings of the Unitarians, appear to have been 
made through the medium of this work. 

It is not our intention to go into a general examina- 
tion of Dr H awes' book. As we have intimated, it 
contains some important truth, though it does not lay 
claim to the merit of profound investigation. Many 
of his statements relating to the constitution and disci- 
pline of the primitive church, taken chiefly from Dr 
Campbell, and Sir Peter King, are unquestionably cor- 
rect. As regards the question of the apostolic origin 
of Diocesan Epispopacy, he is obviously right. There 
is no pretence for asserting that it had any such origin. 
To claim for it such an origin, argues either strange 
ignorance, or singular effrontery. We believe it is 
Paley who puts the * divine right,' as it is called, of 
kings, bishops, and * constables,' on the same foot- 
ing. 

But whatever truth Dr Hawes' statements respect- 
ing the discipline of the primitive church, possess, he 
is grossly in error, if he supposes, as he would have 
his readers believe, that its doctrines bore any resem- 
blance to the doctrines of modern Orthodoxy, or as 
their friends, by a remarkable misnomer, choose to de* 
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nominate them, the * doctrines of grace/ These doc- 
trines date no further back than the days of Augustine 
and Athanasius. This is a fact as capable of proof, 
we conceive, as any fact in the history of human opin- 
ions. But it is a fact which the advocates of Ortho- 
doxy in this country and in England, generally, find 
it convenient to keep out of view* Dr Hawes goes 
with the crowd. This ought not, perhaps, to surprise 
us, as he is obviously acquainted with the opinions of 
the fathers only at second hand. 

Mr May, in the Letters before us, has been quite 
successful, we think, in the discussion of the several 
topics of which he treats. The subject of the first is 
' Fundamental articles of faith, 9 and its object is to 
show the impropriety and folly of requiring a person, 
as a condition of enjoying the christian name and pri- 
vileges, to believe anything more than our Saviour 
and his apostles enjoined, as necessary to be believed. 
This was the simple proposition, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth is the Messiah, or Christ, the Son of God. This 
was the only point of faith insisted on ; whoever held 
this, was regarded as a christian, so far as faith could 
make him such. If we abandon this simple test, es- 
tablished by the founder of our religion and his apos- 
tles, where shall we stop, and who shall decide for us 
what is fundamental and what is not ? 

' Indeed,' says Mr May, < if salvation is made to depend upon 
holding certain sentiments about the nature of our Saviour, and the 
influence of his death, or any other doctrine, I know not who of us 
should feel secure; for how are we to ascertain precisely what 
those sentiments must be ? Surely this is not stated in the New 
Testament If it were, there could be no further dispute among v 
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Christians — and theologians would be spared the perplexing labor 
of making and mending creeds. Surely our wisest divines have 
not placed the matter beyond doubt. For even those of the sect, 
which is most confident in its assertions, are not agreed among them- 
selves. How can we know, whether we ought to accept Dr Mil- 
ler's exposition of the nature of Christ, or Professor Stuart's ? Mur- 
dochs, or Stuart's, or Dana's theory of the Atonement ? Fitch's 
and Taylor's, or Harvey's, or Woods', or the southern Reviewer's 
ideas of human nature? Griffin's, or Cox's, or Spring's, or the 
Christian Spectator's views of Regeneration? The disagreement 
of these gentlemen, who are so prominent among the Orthodox of 
this day, is by no means slight, on either of these great subjects ; 
and a tender, conscience may be thrown' into the utmost distress, 
not knowing what to believe ; nor where to look for an infallible 
expositor. Unless you will allow, that all will be saved, who in a 
humble, teachable frame, believing that Jesus is the Christ, go to 
him for instruction, and earnestly endeavor to know and do his will, 
I see not how you can feel comfortable yourself, or speak, comfort 
to others of your Own denomination, amid the discordant opinions, 
which are now extant among you, on the very doctrines which you 
deem fundamental.' pp. 10, 11. 

The second Letter treats of the doctrines of the 
'primitive churches, 9 and the third of the doctrines of 
the reformation ; both of which are deserving of pe- 
rusal. The fourth, which by many \ will be regarded 
as the most interesting and valuable of the series, re« 
lates to the ' Pilgrims.' Mr May contends, in opposi- 
tion to Dr Hawes, that the ' main spring of their en- 
terprise,' was not zeal for c any system of doctrines,' 
but an ardent attachment to religious liberty, and a 
desire to advance the reformation. They were not 
persecuted for doctrines, but they were denied the 
exercise of a practical principle ; they were required 
to submit to human authority in matters of observance 
tod practice. This was the source of their dissatis- 
faction, and to obtain a release, and enjoy entire 
20 
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freedom from human impositions in discipline and 
ceremony, as well as in faith, they quitted forever their 
native shores. 

* It is true,' says Mr May, * they retained a respect for many 
things, which (it seems to some of us of this day) rested solely upon 
human tradition ; bat then they claimed the right to reject them, 
whenever they might see cause so to da. I grant they came hith- 
er, in the belief of most of* the doctrines of grace ;' but so also they 
came in the belief of witches, ghosts, and supernatural interposi- 
tions. You might, therefore, with as much propriety, have assert- 
ed that they ' bid adieu to their native land ' iu behalf of these su- 
perstitions, as of those doctrines.' pp. 38, 39. 

'The puritans as a body, contended for, and by contending, es- 
tablished the premises, from which the broadest conclusions in fa- 
vor of civil and religious liberty inevitably follow. For this, they 
will ever be revered, as enterprising laborers on the high way of 
human improvement — the way that was marked out indeed at the 
Reformation, but had been since then trod only by a few, and that 
timidly. The Puritans, I repeat, will be thus gratefully remem- 
bered, notwithstanding their inconsistencies of conduct and temper.* 
p. 39. 

* Who, atthe present day, can read that Charge of Robinson's, 
without a. thrill of admiration? We admire it as containing 
thoughts, not only for in advance of the age, in which he lived; but 
thoughts which come, as it were, from an intellectual and moral 
eminence, greatly below which our age is still grovelling. Me- 
thinks too, I perceive in some things, which were said at that day, 
indications of doubt, as to the truth of the then received doctrines. 
There were anticipations, at least, that more truth was yet to be 
made known to them.' lb. 

That it was an attachment not to doctrines, but to 
the principles of religious liberty, which induced the 
pilgrim fathers to seek a home in the wilderness, is 
evident, Mr May argues, from their own writings, and 
the writings of their immediate descendants. Thus 
Francis Higginson, the first minister of Salem, on bid- 
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ding far ewell to England, says» < we go to practise the 
positive part of christian reformation, and to promote 
the gospel in America.' Lettprs, p, 40, Dr Mather 
and others bear similar testimony, making no allusions 
to the < doctrines of grace,' in defence of which, Dr 
Hawes says, the pilgrims bid adieu to the land of their 
birth. John Higginson, son of Francis, above men- 
tioned, says, in reference to the Magnalia of Dr Ma- 
ther : 

* By this essay it may be seen, that a farther practical reforma- 
tion than that, which began at the first coming out of the darkness 
of Popery, was aimed at, and endeavored, by a great number of 
Voluntary exiles, that came into a wilderness for that very end, that 
hence they might be free from human additions and inventions in 
the worship of God; and might practise the positive part of divine 
institutions, according to the word of God.' p. 41 .. 

Again : 

* I conceive our cause is not barely a reformation, but a progress 
in reformation ; to go on unto perfection. A conceit of having al- 
ready attained a perfect reformation, should be far from us.' lb. 

The following is from Dr Increase Mather : 

* The churches here were planted a noble vine. Indeed, it was 
not with respect to the Fundamentals in Doctrine, that our Fa- 
thers came into this wilderness. For they agreed to the doctrinal 
articles of the Church of England (as tally as any and more fully 
than many) of the conformists in that church. But it was with 
regard unto Church Order and Discipline, that our pious ances- 
tors, the good old Puritan non-conformists, transported themselves 
and their families over the vast ocean to these goings down of the 
sun.' p. 42 

Mr May adduces other evidence, which goes to 
show a jealous spirit of liberty on the part of the early 
settlers of New England, but does not indicate 'any 
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special solicitude for the preservation * of Dr Hawes* 

* doctrines of grace.' He notices the fact, that the 
early New England churches * prescribed no creeds. 9 

* They relied on covenants; in the earliest of which 
there is no allusion whatever to the doctrines of grace/ 
In fact, they were not doctrinal covenants. Mr May 
refers particularly to the covenants of the Salem, the 
Boston, and the Watertown churches, and observes 
that others formed sometime afterwards partook of the 
same character, that is, were not designed to be tests 
of doctrine. They show that our ancestors were 
particularly solicitous about practise, that tjjey .' emi- ■ 
grated to New England, not for the sake of the doc- 
trines, so much as the duties of religion.' 

The covenants of our early churches form an inter- 
esting subject of historical research. We cannot for- 
bear subjoining, in a note,* that of the church in Ded- 

*' We whose names are subscribed, having found by woful experi- 
ence the unsted fastness of our hearts with God, and proneness to go 
astray from hi* ways (for which we desire to abase and humble our- 
selves in his presence) and desiring to be joined forever to the Lord, 
and to cleave together in spiritual love and communion, according to 
his holy institutions, that we might enjoy in his name such holy- 
helps as the Lord Jesus in wisdom and compassion hath ordained in 
his Gospel for his people, thereby to let out himself unto them, and 
to build tbem up in faith and holiness, till he have prepared them 
for everlasting communion with himself. 

We do therefore, in the'name and presence of God, and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and before his people here assembled, solemnly 
enter into covenant with tho Lord our. God, professing and acknow* 
ledging the Lord Jesus, our blessed Redeemer, to be the only priest^ 
prophet, and king of his church, and (through the help of his grace) 
his only merit we rest upon for our pardon and peace with the Far- 
ther, his only teaching and righteous government, with, alt (he blott* 
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tarn, adopted m 1638. Like those alluded toby Mr 
May, it is almost altogether, as it will be perceived, of 
* practical character, and ra its general complexion, 
is decidedly, though no doubt unintentionally, Unitarian. 
It was published in the appendix to a Century Ser- 
mon, delivered Nov. 1738, by Samuel Dexter, then 
pastor of the church, and father of Samuel Dexter, 
founder of the Dexter Professorship of Sacred Litera- 
ture in Harvard University. The original, with a 
very minute account of the proceedings preparatory 
to its adoption, is preserved in the manuscript records 
of the first church in Dedham. 

Mr May's fifth and last Letter relates to { certain 
charges and insinuations against Unitarians, 1 contained 
in Dr Hawes* book. They are the common charges 

«d ordinances] of his kingdom, we do embrace and submit unto in 
•ail things, .as the only rale of our lives ; renouncing all our own 
righteousness, with all the doctrines, devices, and commandments of 
men, not agreeing with his holy word ; especially all the supersti- 
tions and tyrannous commands of Antichrist N ^nd hisadherents, where- 
in we have in any kind been entangled : Professing and promising 
(through the help of his rich and free grace) henceforth not to live un- 
to ourselves, but unto the Lord Jesus, who hath bought us with his 
blood, avoiding carefully all such things as be offensive to his majesty, 
-and dishonorable to our profession of his name, with all such dangerous 
temptations as our sinful* hearts are wont to be drawn aside withal, 
in special, the inordinate cares of, and entanglements in, the affairs 
of this Fife : Promising and professing also, through the help of the 
Lord, to live together in this our holy fellowship, according to the 
rule of love, in ali holy watchfulness over each other, and faithful 
mutual helpfulness in the ways of God, for the spiritual and tempor- 
al comfort and good of one another in the Lord ; and all to the net- 
ting forth of the praise of his rich grace in Christ, who hath called 
us, in his abundant mercy, to his holy fellowship with his majesty 
and one with another.' 
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or ingjnuat^ions 4 of Jaxneas, unbelief, w^nt of serious- 
ness, and especially, '.opposition to. revivals j* by which 
the attempt has been made, and continues to be 
made, to excite a prejudice against Unitarxanisoa 
among the more ignorant and credulous. With re- 
gard to the commotions called ' revivals,' Mr May ob- 
serves, that it is the duty of the friends of Christ to 
examine, and estimate, them at what they are worth, 
and not to ' take for granted that* every thing is good, 
which may have assumed a good name.' We have 
the authority of the famous New Lebanon convention, 
for believing that revivals may be productive of more 
harm than good; the excitement in 1639 and 1640, 
was disapproved by a majority of our forefathers ; and 
again, during the commotion of 1740, much the 
largest proportion of both ministers and churches, 
were opposed to the measures and doctrines of the 
revivalists. If Unitarians therefore err in their oppo- 
sition to revivals, they err in what Dr Hawes must es- 
teem good company. If they do not believe them to 
be the very best nurseries of piety and true christian 
goodness, neither did our pious forefathers so believe. 
They were no more friendly to them than we are 
now. The truth is, as ordinarily conducted, they nev- 
er have met die approbation generally of the sober 
christians of New England. From the very first, they 
have been regarded with suspicion and distrust ; and 
the extravagancies of which the western part of the 
Trtate of New York was recently the scene, and which 
are now, it seems, revived, to say nothing of operations 
nearer home, are not of a nature, surely, to procure 
them favor with the judicious portion of the public. 
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Our limits KviH /not allow us to 1 follow Mr May 
through al] bis various topics and illustrations. The 
parpphlet is., the froit of much care, and parts of it in* 
dicate no little research. It is well written, and 
breathes in a remarkable degree the gentle spirit of 
lb* gospel*. In this respect, it may be regarded as a 
model of controversial writing. It can hardly fail of 
being useful, especially in the quarter in the vicinity of 
which it originated, and where, from the local interest 
the discussion must excite, it may have a chance of 
being read by some, who are not much in the habit of 
looking into Unitarian publications. 



fHE LATEST ORTHODOX FORM OF TtiE DOCTRINE 
OF THE ATONEMENT. PRESIDENT WAYLANd's 

SERMON. 

Orthodoxy is fast approaching the light. Let it re- 
tain its favorite terms, if it will part with all they once 
meant. On no subject, of late years, has its progress 
been more rapid than in regard to the doctrine of the 
atonement. What would the Galvinists of former 
days say, if they could read the discourses of Stuart, 
and Woods, and Murdock ? We have just read the 
sermon delivered by President Wayland at the in- 
stallation of Rev William Hague, in this city, with 
great satisfaction. The title is, the ' Moral efficacy 
of the doctrine of the Atonement.' But for two or 
three brief passages, which seem to hare been intro* 
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duced to conciliate the audience, we should have mis- 
taken it for the production of a Unitarian. In pur- 
pose, sentiment, and language, it accords with the sim- 
ple truths of the gospel. 

That we may not do Dr Wayland injustice, we 
copy the whole paragraph in which he explains his 
doctrine. 

< The Bible, if X have not mistaken its meaning, speaks of the ta- 
crifice of Christ as' designed to have a twofold effect. First, it is re- 
vealed to us as a propitiation, or as that which renders it consistent 
with justice that God should be propitious to sinners; as that which 
removes the obstacles which on the part of Divine holiness existed 
to our pardon. In this view, Christ is spoken of as 'the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world,' as ' the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world/ as ' he who died for our sins,' and ' ha 
by whose stripes we are healed.' But I think that the offering up 
of Christ is also presented in another light, namely, as having spe- 
cial reference, not to God, but to man; and as distinctly adapted to 
transform man into new obedience. Man is represented as alienated 
in his affections from God, and his moral powers are declared to be 
enfeebled and utterly enslaved by his sinful propensities. There 
was needed some manifestation on the part of God, not of wrath, 
that could not do it, but of love, to awaken a correspondent emotion 
on the part of man. There was needed some moral exhibition which 
should bear directly upon the conscience, which, appealing to eve* 
ry sentiment of gratitude, should call into new Jife man's moral pow- 
ers, and which, disenthralling them from the bondage in which they 
had been held, should give them a victory over the sin that dwell- 
eth in him. Now, this is precisely what is done by the offering up 
of Christ. God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. Thus it is that Christ crucified, though to the Jew* 
a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness, is yet to them that 
believe, Chtist, the power of God, and Christ, the wisdom of God. 
Hence is the cross of Christ so often spoken of as the grand means 
both of converting and of sanctifying the world. Thus you see how 
the death of Christ is the grand centre of the whole system, the on 
ly means whereby the law of God could be magnified, the only 
means by which the enmity of our hearts can be slain,' 
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We ask attention to the latter part of this passage. 
We are indeed again told, that ' the death of Christ is 
the odly meritorious cause of our justification before 
God;* but this error, gross as it is, we are willing to 
let pass, for the sake of the truth 5 with which it is found 
in a novel connexion of intimacy. 

In the views presented of the preaching of the gos- 
pel, we entirely concur. 

' The characteristic trait of the preaching of the gospel, consists, 
not in merely telling us of our danger, but in making this subsidiary 
to an exhibition of the great plan of salvation by Christ. v And yet 
more, it not only tells us what we must do, it habitually presents 
before us that stupendous exhibition of the love of God, which, above 
all others, is designed to .endow us with a moral power to obey. To 
preach the gospel is not merely to offer to every creature the salva- 
tion which Christ has purchased, but also to present the love of God 
in sending his Son, and the love of Christ in dying for us, and the 
astonishing benefits which he offers to confer upon us, as well as the 
awful condemnation from which he offers to rescue us, as the mo- 
tives which should urge us to accept of this salvation. Unless we 
do this, we may be skilful expounders of the law, we may be good 
ethical philosophers, but, are we preachers of the gospel ?' 

The following sentence contains a truth which Uni- 
tarians have been condemued, and even stigmatised as 
infidels, for maintaining : 

' Truly, my brethren, the moral power of the bible resides in the 
simple, earnest, affectionate exhibition of the love of God in the 
cross of Jesus Christ.' 

Again, DrWayland, in speaking of the apostle Paul, 
remarks, that ' the subject of his preaching was not 
even Jesus Christ in his meekness, or his wisdom, or 
his sublimity, or his eloquence ; but it was Jesua 
Christ and him crucified ' — that is, we should say, Je~ 
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sus Christ in bis benevolence, and in bis exhibition of 
the divine love. We are greatly mistaken, if the au- 
thor of this discourse had not read Dr Worcester's ad* 
mirable work on the atonement ; a book, of which far 
less has been said than it deserves, and which we cor- 
dially recommend to all inquirers after truth. 



NEW PERIODICALS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND GEORGIA. 
UNITARIAN ESSAYIST, NOS. 1, 2, 3, 4. UNITARI- 
AN CHRISTIAN, NO. 1. 

One of the many proofs we have of the progress of 
the incorrupt gospel in remote parts of our country, is 
the multiplication of such periodical publications as 
the two whose titles are given above. We have read 
them with much pleasure. If they shall continue to 
be conducted with the ability and spirit with which 
they have been commenced, they cannot fail of doing 
a valuable service for the cause of christian truth, ho- 
liness, and charity. 

The * Unitarian Essayist ' is published every 
month, at Meadville, Pennsylvania. As a specimen 
of its manner, we take the conclusion of the fourth" 



* We will close this essay with an observation which we recom- 
mend to the earnest consideration of the reader. If Christ and his 
Apostles were Trinitarians, and taught the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the same language in which they conveyed their Trinitarian ideas 
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to their hearer*, must be not ouly quite sufficient, hut the very best 
feat can be used to inculcate the doctrine of the Trinity at this 
time. But this is found not to be the case. The terms Trinity, 
Triune God, three persons in one God, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost, Consubstantiation, the God-man, eternal Generation, and 
other terms absolutely necessary to express and inculcate this 
dogma, are nowhere found in the sacred Scriptures, nor do we 
meet there with any other terms which are equivalent to these. — 
Hence Trinitarians of ail countries and languages, have always 
found themselves obliged to invent an entirely new set of terms to 
express this dogma. We cannot say how others are affected by this 
feet, but to us the inference is irresistible : that that cannot be a 
doctrine taught in the Scriptures, which cannot be expressed in 
Scripture language ; and the invention of the above mentioned un- 
scriptural phrases in the third and fourth centuries convinces us, thai 
about this time new ideas had arisen, to express which these new 
terms were found to be indispensable* With the doctrine of the 
simple Unity of God, the case is quite different. Not only can the 
Unitarian faith be expressed in the precise language of Scripture, 
but no other terms are so well adapted for this purpose as those that 
are found there ; and this with us is an additional reason for our firm 
conviction that this is the- faith taught in the sacred Scriptures, and 
that Triuitarianism is not.' 

"The 'Unitarian Christian,' is a quarterly peri- 
odical, issued at Augusta, Georgia. We quote a para- 
graph from Mr Oilman's Right Hand of Fellowship, 
at the ordination of Mr Bulfinch, some account of 
which was given m our last number. 

* Eleven years have now passed away, since Providence allotted 
my station in this part of our common country, and I have been 
laboring for that period, almost entirely alone. Destined to main- 
tain an unpopular, but simple and rational creed, many and deep 
have been the sinkings of my heart, when I looked far, far around 
me, and amid the waves of opposition, odium and misconception, 
that environed me, could find no object in an ecclesiastical rela- 
tion, with which I could claim affinity and sympathy. Yon have 
read of a human being, left for many years on a desolate island. 
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Daily he would alcend some eminence, and pore with a keen and 
heart-sick anxiety over the whole horizon around him. At length 
a'sail appears to his view, and is to him the harbinger of unuttera- 
ble joy. He feels that the intercourse of a fellow creature will be 
dearer to him than the riches of the most luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion, or the sovereignty of an undisturbed and etching solitude. 
With emotions similar to his do I offer you this right hand. Re- 
ceive it as a pledge of welcome. Receive it as a token of ecclesi- 
astical fellowship, a bond of sacred union between yourself and all 
the churches where our common faith is maintained. And receive 
it lastly, my brother, at an assurance of personal friendship, affec- 
tion and esteem. Whatever may be the circumstances of your fu- 
ture life, depend upon this right hand for the aid, and sympathy, 
and support, which may be at its limited command. May your 
life be as long and happy, as it is already promising and useful. — 
And, having turned many unto righteousness, may you at length be 
transferred to the glory and happiness of heaven, to shine, as the 
stars, forever and ever.' 



UNITARIAN ORDINATION. 

April 13. Mr Washington Gilbert, ordained as Min- 
ister of the First Congregational Church and Society 
in Harvard. Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Mr Robinson of Groton ; Sermon, by 
Mr Barrett of Boston ; Ordaining Prayer, by Mr Al- 
len of Bolton ; Charge, by Dr Thayer of Lancaster ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Mr Alger of Chelsea ; 
Address to the People, by Mr Farr of Gardner j Con- 
cluding Prayer, by Mr Sibley of Stow. 



Erb itdm. Page 215, last line, for Hook ' read ' book.' 
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UNITARIAN ADVOCATE, 

AND 

RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

NO. VI. JUNE, 1831. VOL. III. 

* THERE ARE DIVERSITIES OF OPERATIONS.' OBTAIN- 
ING RELIGION. REVIVALS. ; MEANS OF GRACE. 

I wish to offer a few remarks on those diversified 
and extended means by which the christian character 
is formed. This general subject commonly denomi- 
nated the means of grace, has occupied a very large 
space in theological discussions. But although it has 
gone a great way in the pages of theology, I am apt 
to think it has gone but a very little way into those 
paths by which the human heart is reached, into those 
varied methods of iufluence, by which its affections 
are elicited, its resolutions formed, and its habits 
strengthened. 

It has been too much implied in these discussions 
that men obtain, and are to obtain religion, only by 
one particular process of mind, or by one prescribed 
series of exercises ; and it is too easily concluded that, 
when a man has passed through this, he has obtained 
the thing he seeks for. It is too commonly presumed 
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that he then has religion, of course. And thus the 
business of forming a religious character, is made a 
less rational, and less reasonable concern, than form- 
ing any other kind of character. It is a concern in 
which the mind and heart act less freely, less simply, 
less in accordance with the maxims of good sense and 
sound judgment. Badly as I think the business of 
education is usually conducted, much as there is, that 
is technical and scholastic, ill adapted to the mind, and 
erroneous every way, it is, in my judgment, not half 
so bad as the commonly prescribed method of obtain- 
ing religion. 

I say, obtaining religion ; and yet I confess, I have 
objections to the very phrase. We do speak, indeed, 
with propriety, of obtaining an education, because 
there are distinct, and to a certain extent, technical ac- 
quisitions, implied in an education, because there are 
parts and particulars, arts and sciences to be gained, 
and this is a thing that can be done in a certain speci- 
fied time. Now, when we talk of obtaining religion, 
we are apt to resolve it into something like an art or a 
science, into some particular state or posture of the 
feelings, into some special acquisition, which will last 
with a man just like the art of reading, or the know- 
ledge of arithmetic. To understand algebra, or to 
read latin, is a peculiarity in a man's acquisitions ; and 
we are apt to make religion a sort of peculiarity, or 
something technical and mechanical. But what is re- 
ligion ? What, but to be good and upright, humble 
and devout ? What is it but the complexion of the 
whole character, that which mingles with, and over- 
spreads the whole character? Religion is the mind, 
the heart, the whole man, the whole character, I say 
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again. Now, a man would hardly speak of having ob- 
tained a character, this week, or this morning, as he 
does of obtaining religion. It would be safer if he 
would vary the phrase, and speak of obtaining religious 
and virtuous sentiments and feelings, at a certain time. 
But such a phrase he would not use ; and this shows 
that he thinks of religion as some peculiarity, some- 
thing different from the sentiments and feelings that 
compose it. Sentiments and feelings every one 
knows, are things that cannot be bound up in one dis- 
tinct and special acquisition. They are things that 
come and go, that fluctuate, and strengthen, and grad- 
ually grow into a fixed and enduring character. And 
such is the true religion, and such is the manner of its 
growth. 

I am not anxious about a phrase, nor would I be 
thought fastidious about 'that on which I have now 
commented. I have noticed it, for the sake of illus- 
trating, in part, what seems to me objectionable in the 
prevailing ideas of the method of becoming pious. 
The phrase, obtaining religion, if there were no oth- 
er objection to it, implies, I am afraid, too limited an 
idea of the extensive and varied influences by which 
religious character is formed, * There are diversities 
of operations.' There are many, it is true, whose re- 
ligious impressions are sudden and striking. But 
there are many, too, whose feelings of piety and virtue, 
no less deep than those of others, come upon them 
slowly and imperceptibly, and there is never a time 
in their experience, when it could be said of them, ac- 
cording to the popular use of that phrase, that they 
had obtained religion* 
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And I maintain, that this latter course is much more 
likely to be rational and safe, that it is much more 
conformable to the natural method by which other 
parts of the character are formed. Intelligence is not 
gained in a day, and why any more should religion 
be ? Neither is intelligence gained by any one particu- 
lar process, neither is religion. Neither does intelli- 
gence consist in any one exact frame or posture of the 
mind ; neither does religion. 

I repeat it, c there are diversities of operations.' 
There are many who become christians by a gradual 
and almost unperceived progress. They were led to 
think, to reflect, to pray, to resolve. The example of 
others, intercourse, conversation, have influenced 
them. Reading, listening to discourses from the pul- 
pit, joining in public worship, have each one, added a 
little and a little more to the amount of their impres- 
sions. The providence of God has lent to them its 
teachings. The wants of their own minds, growing 
experience of life, the fading visions of this world, have 
touched their hearts, and led them to the refuge and 
hope of piety. They know not, perhaps when, or pre- 
cisely how, they have been so affected ; but this they 
know, that whereas they were once blind, now they 
see. They can scarcely tell when, or how, this bless- 
ed light has come to them, but they know that it has 
come. 

Now, my complaint is, that the common language 

and the common ideas about getting religion, scarcely 

■ recognize this process. It is concern, and conviction, 

and conversion; it is reading Doddridge's rise and 

progress of religion in the soul ; it is a series of retire*. 
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ments, prayers, and attendaude upon meetings 5 this is 
the course that is usually pointed out. 

I am not objecting to these methods and processes 
of becoming religious ; but I am objecting to them as 
the grand and only methods. I object to them as I 
should to sovereign nostrums in medicine, when made 
the principal reliance ; and taking the place of the 
wise and wholesome adaptation of varied remedies to 
the human constitution : or as I should object to fixed 
technicalities in law, when engrossing the regard due 
to its broad and generous principles. I object that too 
much stress is laid in religion on means of man's de- 
vising, and too little regard is paid to the great and 
powerful means which God has provided in the human 
mind, in the teachings of his providence, and the ordi- 
nances of his word. Just as men are employed with 
mechanical processes and powers of their own inven- 
tion, and forget the mighty laws of the universe, the 
processes of nature, and the courses of the stars in 
heaven. 

Man is ever weakly fond of what is his own, of his 
own plans, of his own projects and notions, of his own 
scheme for reforming society, for instance, or for 
christianizing th£ world, or for promoting religion. 
And just as the inventor of one kind of machinery will 
discredit all others, and just as the builder of a manu- 
factory will fix all his attention on his own work, and 
forget the overflowing stream, and the silent powers of 
nature, so do we often see it in religion, that a man at- 
tributes more importance to his tavn invention and his 
own work, than to the ordinances tof God, and to his 
client and all-pervading spirit and power. Full of his 

21* \ 
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own devices, carefully building up his self-devised sys- 
tem of religious influence, and warily holding the 
wires and moving the springs of popular excitement, 
surrounding himself with the machinery of appoint- 
ments and meetings, and artificially, however honest- 
ly, working upon the passions, the fears, and hopes of 
men, till they are almost driven to phrenzy, and alto- 
gether driven to disorder and confusion, yet will such 
a man, and, to speak honestly, I must add, such a self- 
deluded man, take upon himself to say to the more 
calm and rational christian, ' Alas ! you have none of 
these things, no frequent meetings, no systematic plans 
of excitement, no stirring and agitation of the moral 
elements, no visitation of that cloud which is watering 
the vineyard of the Lord, and which all God's people 
are arousing themselves to the building up of Zion 5 ye 
are doing nothing ;' because, forsooth — for this is the 
argument — ' ye are not doing what we do.' All which 
is about as wise as if men in a storm should take it 
upon them to lament over those who are dwelling in 
the calm sunshine. Or to extend the comparison, it 
is as if the people of Holland should say to those who 
dwell in the fair and goodly land of France, ' Alas ! 
ye have no dykes, no artificial mounds about you ; ye 
have no fogs, and ye do not see. objects magnified in 
a mist as we do ; ye live in calm regions, and are not 
troubled with storms, or frightened with the thunder- 
gust as we are ; ye dwell in a pure atmosphere, and 
beneath a serene heave?, and ye are all like dead men 
—ye are doing nothing/ 

I deny not, that \p, these comparisons I have allusion 
to the differences o*f religious feeling, and to the difie*- 
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eot views of promoting religion, which exist in this 
community at the present moment. And although it 
certainly is not agreeable to allude to these differen- 
ces, and, although it would be extremely painful, es- 
pecially if by any possibility one unkind feeling could 
be awakened, which, I am sure there will not by my 
means, yet I deem it the duty of one who discourses 
on religion, plainly to address himself to the circum- 
stances which have a bearing on the promotion of it, 
to consider freely the state of the public mind at all 
times, and freely to give his own views of it. 

The system of religious revivals, considering that it 
is a modern and a merely human system, that it is con- 
fined to one small district of the universal church ; 
considering that it is, I mean in its plans and mea- 
sures, that it is unwarranted by the history "of the 
church, unwarranted by the word of God, and ques- 
tioned by a great many wise and good men among us, 
— considering all this 3 I say, the system of revivals is 
advocated, not only with a confidence, but with claims 
for its entire superiority and almost exclusive value, 
that deserve to be examined. 

I am willing to admit the application of my motto to 
Revivals of religion, so far as to allow that some good 
may result from them, though I entertain the strongest 
and most deliberate persuasion, that they do more 
harm than good. Indeed, the evil which they pro- 
duce in one respect, disposes me to present all the fa- 
vorable* views which can be taken of these religious 
excitements, and of the sincerity and seriousness of 
those who promote them. I refer now to the evil they 
are liable to do to that part of the community that 
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stands aloof from them. There is danger, perhaps, of 
speaking of these scenes with an improper levity, and 
of the actors in them, with uncharitableness. It is un- 
fortunate, and yet it is very possible, for a man to take 
the right side, and yet so to defend it, as to put himself 
in the wrong. Religioh in all its forms, is to be spo- 
ken of with a certain sobriety and consideration, and 
with a care to separate the true from the false, and the 
good from the evil. I do not think, indeed, that the 
sobriety required is a tame submission to every degree 
of religious arrogance and pretension. Extravagant 
presumption is doubtless sometimes to be met with 
grave irony. Language can scarcely furnish a strong- 
er instance of this, than is to be found in the address 
of Elijah to the prophets of Baal. But all this, which 
may enter into a solemn and earnest protest, or argu- 
ment, is very different from that levity in the streets, 
from that jesting in conversation, from that use of low 
and ludicrous epithets, in relation to the forms of re- 
ligious experience we are considering, which consti- 
tute with some, their habitual manner of treating revi- 
vals of religion. Of these, we may say, as the apostle 
did of foolish talking and jesting in general, and even 
more pointedly, that they ar§ not convenient; or as it 
would be most justly rendered, that they are unbe- 
coming. More pointedly; because, though not the 
religious arrogance, yet the religious anxieties of a 
fellow being are ever to be treated with respect. 

In all ordinary cases, certainly, his sincerity is to be 
respected. Zeal, and especially that zeal which runs 
counter to the feelings of a large portion of the sur- 
rounding world, is extremely apt to be sincere. It is 
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cool and wary calculation, taking advantage of the 
popular prejudices, that is more likely to play the hy- 
pocrite* Most Revivalists, though the observation may 
not apply to all — but most Revivalists, it appears to me, 
must sacrifice too many of their habitual feelings and 
tastes, and too many of the dictates of their natural 
good sense, to be fairly chargeable with hypocrisy. 

But beyond the danger of levity and uncharitable- 
uess, is the still greater danger of confounding, in our 
views of religion, the true with the false, and of creat- 
ing in ourselves a violent zeal against religious excite- 
ments, in place of that better, calmer, more sober and 
solicitous feeling for the welfare of society, which they 
should awaken. 

With regard to our general views of religion, we 
should do wrong to forget, that excitement is a just 
and important part of it. He who is truly and rightly 
seeking religious excellence and happiness, who is tru- 
ly and rightly working out the salvation of his soul 
from sin and misery, will be deeply excited ; and that 
not at intervals of months, or years, but he will be 
deeply excited every day.^ In daily prayer, in holy 
and joyful contemplations of God and of heaven, in 
painful self-reproach, in sacred and intense vigilance, 
in the never ceasing struggle with the worldly delusions 
and wayward passions of his own mind, the devoted 
christian will — I repeat the phrase — will be deeply ex- 
cited. 

And where there is no such constant and habitual 
earnestness, where religion, from the neglect of its 
proper cultivation, or from the false ideas entertained 
of it, has no deep hold on the heart, where a whole 
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people is sunk into a deep spiritual lethargy, portend- 
ing death, better that the most powerful stimulants 
should be used, than that no arousing should come !' 
Better a periodical excitement, than no excitement. 
Truly, there is not so much cause for zeal against the 
agitation, as for zeal against that system, alike of con- 
duct and doctrine, that makes the agitatton necessary. 

Let it not be thought that by this admission, I 
surrender to the advocate of revivals the whole ground 
in dispute between him and those christians who claim 
to be more rational. It is better, indeed, that a sick 
man should use violent remedies, than that he should 
use none. But better still, in all ordinary cases, would 
be a wholesome, judicious, moderate treatment. And 
even yet better, would be that wise carcPof the consti- 
tution, whether physical or moral, which would natu- 
rally train it up to its full vigor and its perfect matu- 
rity. 

This care the world has never yet received ; least 
of all, in its moral part. If it had, it would need no 
revivals ; nor great and violent agitations. They 
would seem to be as much out of place in our religion, 
as they confessedly are in the cause of education, in 
the course of business, or in the tenor and progress of 
our social affections. If religion were presented to 
the minds of men in such a light that they could take 
a natural, fervent, and hearty interest in it, if it were 
enforced by the life and the lips of the parent and the 
preacher in all its real importance, if it were unveiled 
in all its transcendant beauty, and in all its beautiful 
relations to human want, and weakness, and sorrow, 
and joy, and hope ; if, in fine, it took up its abode in 
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the heart, as the great interest of life and of being, as 
the dear and bosom concern of every day, and hour, 
.would it be enough to have a great excitement about it, 
once in two or three years ? And if that excitement 
when it come.s, were of a very rational and thorough 
description, would it be certain to die away into death- 
like stupidity, and thus remain till another agitation of 
the moral elements should arouse it to temporary zeal 
and fervor again ? Does such irregularity character- 
ize any strong and deep seated affection of the human 
heart? What would the parent think, whose affection 
for his child was every day, kindled to the most lively 
sensibility ; what would he think, if you should re- 
commend to him once in two or three years, a great 
revival of his parental affections ! He would think 
your proposition absurd. He would say, that it had 
no relation to feelings like his. 

But, while I say these things, I would warn my 
readers and myself, that religion must be the strong 
and deep seated affections of our souls, or it were bet- 
ter for us to have the religion of mere excitement, fe- 
verish, fluctuating, and superficial as it is*. Oh ! the 
strength that lies in the calm and united resolve of rea- 
son and affection, each imparting power to the other ; 
the calm earnestness that is too strong for agitation, 
too steadfast for hasty impulses ; the moral sensibility 
that is all alive, but all controlled, that is sedate, and 
wise, and gentle, and powerful ! — when shall we come 
to this ? This mind that was in Christ ! — when shall 
we understand it, and feel it, and know what a blessed 
thing it is, to be zealous, and humble, and fervent, and 
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quiet, and steadfast, and unmoveable, and always 
abounding in the work of the Lord ? 

I pray that I may be understood in the intention 
and feeling with which I speak. I have no violent 
zeal against Revivals of religion. I am not excited 
about these excitements. I have no anxiety about de- 
sertions from the cause of rational piety. It is not 
that I entertain the slightest fear that any rational per- 
son among us will be wrought upon by these public 
excitements, that I write as I do. And I am not per- 
fectly sure, that there may not be some among us, 
who would be influenced by nothing else, and to whom 
if that be the case, I would recommend to be influenced 
by this. It is not, therefore, that I fear the direct im- 
pression of this system upon any \ but I fear the indi- 
rect impression. I fear that some who are timid in 
their disposition, and whose religious experience has 
been more gradual and rational, may be troubled with- 
out cause. I fear that others may not properly ap- 
preciate that system of christian influence and instruc- 
tion that is established among us. I fear that the 
noise, and crowd, and bustle of human devices, may 
push out of sight the calm and mighty operation of the 
word, and providence, and spirit of God. 

It is therefore, that I would remind my readers that 
there are diversities of operations. And while I admit 
among these diversities, whatever, of man's devising, 
may lawfully and safely impress the human heart, I 
would remind them of the great and divinely author- 
ized and all pervading means of impression, which are 
liable to be forgotten for the very reason, that they 
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are, lite all the most glorious operations of God, si- 
tent, and calm, and universal. 

How powerful, then, are the ordinances of God's 
word -and worship; the. sabbath stillness, the deep 
meditation, the solemn prayer ! Do we not 1 — or do I 
altogether mistake this matter— do we not feel often*- 
times touched in spirit, as we enter beneath the shad- 
ow of the sanctuary? Does not the voice of instruc- 
tion — or am I here mistaken too?— does it not, even 
when it is feeble, yet being sincere and affectionate, 
and earnest, does it not penetrate the heart? Coming 
from the heart, does it reach the heart? Do we not 
feel, often, that the words of truth, the words of piety, 
the words of God, are solemn words ? Do they not 
quicken us to holy desires and resolutions? Alas! 
that we have so often violated them ! But does it not 
affect our hearts, to remember that we have broken 
them ? O ! sacred ministrations of the church of God, 
what power have ye, to subdue, to quicken, to guide 
us ; to guide us when anxious and doubtful, to warn 
us when going astray, to reclaim us when wandering, 
to comfort us when troubled and afflicted! 'How 
amiable,' says Davids how amiable are thy taberna- 
cles, O Lord of hosts ! My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord. Blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house. For a day in thy courts i s 
better than a thousand.' Psalm Ixxxiv. 

How powerful, again, are the teachings of God's 
providence ! The whole experience of life is a mor- 
al discipline. And events often have a power, too, 
which no human teaching can equal. To present a 
single instance; how often does sickness come ; and 
22 
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he who was yesterday active and vigorous, to-day is . 
stretched on the bed of pain and languishment. Now 
there axe many who feel as if nothing were done for 
his spiritual welfare, unless a clergyman be there to 
sanctify the occasion, unless there be a gathering and 
a crowd, unless there be frequent prayers, and warn- 
ings, and inquiries into his state and feelings. I do 
not question the propriety of suitable conversation and 
prayer at such 4 time ; but I cannot help reflecting 
how much more powerful is the teaching of Providence 
to that man. In the stillness of his sick room, in the 
anxiety of his friends, in his pain and weakness, in the 
prostration of his passions, in the sinking of his heart, 
in his danger, in his fear, oh ! what a voice of instruc- 
tion and warning is addressed to him. I disparage not 
the offices of holy friendship to him, but I feel that 
God is speaking to that man, in a voice more solemn, 
more touching, more heart penetrating, than any that 
mortals can use. 

Once more, how powerful is the influence of God's 
spirit in the very nature and mind which he has given 
us ! I believe that his spirit is thus striving with every 
man, striving with and within our spiritual nature. And 
what, I ask, can all human means do, without this 
moral nature, this moral image, and manifestation, and 
spirit of God ? Are there not powerful influences and 
mighty energies unfolded in every heart? Lo! con- 
science with its solemn and heaven-commissioned ad- 
monitions, the heartfelt joy of doing right, the secret 
pains and penalties of doing wrong, the inward and si- 
lent workings of reflection, the dissatisfaction and wea- 
riness that attead or follow all earthly good, the $a- 
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ered aspirations after excellence, the gentle whisper* 
iags of despondency, the want— Oh! the want, never 
to be satisfied, but by an immortal good ; all these in- 
vite and urge men to religion. All these are God's 
messengers and ministers to us. 

And, while we have these, and wkb these, the teach* 
lags of his providence and word, let us not think that 
our means of grace and piety are small. Let us rath- 
er be anxious to profit by them* Let us not distrust 
our opportunities, but distrust ourselves. Let us, take 
hold of the great laws and appointments of God for 
eur spiritual welfare, and thus be strong. in the Lord, 
and the power of his might. D.. 



EXPLANATION^ OF ISAIAH LXIV. 6. * ALL OUR RIGH- 
TEOUSNESSES ARE AS FILTHY RAGS. 9 

This passage is often strangely misapplied. It is 
always misapplied, when adduced as proof that cor- 
rect morals are worthless, or of little value. Such 
cannot be its meaning. We have the highest authori- 
ty, even that of our Saviour, for believing, that * he 
who doeth righteousness is born of God, and knoweth 
God. 9 Now it is important to recollect to whom the 
passage cited from Isaiah was originally applied. It 
was applied to those with whom God was displeased, . 
because of their iniquities. They were depraved, im- 
moral, unholy men. Of such men it may well be said 
Ifefr righteousness is worthless and offensive. But to : 
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make tbe same declaration in regard to sober-minded 
and conscientious men, men who have a lively sense 
of moral rectitude and religious obligation, and who 
are distinguished by exemplary virtue, would be incon- 
sistent with truth and justice. Their righteousness is 
christian virtue, and it will avail them much. Such 
righteousness ought not to be lightly esteemed. It 
stamps on the character its principal value. 

Consider for a moment what was the grand object 
of the preaching of Christ. Was it, that men should 
labor and contend with intemperate zeal in the work 
of forming and supporting a list of speculative opinions 
on religion ? Was it, that they might be furnished 
with the means of distinguishing themselves among the 
cunning and powerful in controversy ? Was it, that in 
the true spirit of bigotry and intolerance, and with the 
exclusion of charity and kind affection, they might 
* contend earnestly for a faith ' never ' given to the 
saints V Nothing of this can be asserted. He never 
preached or encouraged metaphysical or speculative 
religion. It is the design of his instructions that under 
the influence of regard to the divine will, and from a 
disinterested and elevated feeling of the beautiful and 
good, men should be exemplary in piety and morals. 
Jesus required of his immediate disciples, and his re- 
ligion requires of us, undeviating truth and righteous- 
ness. He slated to his followers that unless their righ- 
teousness exceeded the righteousness of the scribes 
and pharisees, they should riot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Pharisaical acts of righteousness are not 
only useless, but deserving of censure ; but not such is 
the righteousness which Christianity demands, Witl^ 
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correct principle and religious purpose, we need not 
fear excess in the moral virtues. But that counterfeit 
righteousness, that faith without works, that false and 
deceitful piety and virtue, that hypocritical and im- 
posing pretension to preeminent goodness, by which 
men too often deceive themselves as well as others, 
and which may belong to men of corrupt minds and 
sinful habits, is worthless. This is the righteousness 
intended by the prophet Isaiah, and from such righ- 
teousness the christian world has never been free. 

K. 



SINS OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Messrs Editors : On reading the volume of Dr Ab- 
bot's Sermons, recently published, I was particularly 
impressed with the gentle, pacific, and in all respects, 
christian spirit, they,. throughout, breathe. This spirit, 
I am told, corresponds with his whole character and 
life; and it is one of those qualities, which wiD render 
the present publication an acceptable offering to those 
who are anxious to cultivate the meek and benevolent 
affections of the gospel. It is exhibited particularly in 
his sermon before the Convention, in 1327, and in 
another, preached on the anniversary of our Lord's 
birth, from the text, 'Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men.' Some passages in the latter, suggested 
very forcibly to my mind the opposition between chris- 
tian predepts and christian practice, and led me into a 
train of thought, which, if suited to your purpose, you 
22* 
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are at liberty to publish. The passages I particularly 
refer to are these. 

* The earth has always been an aceldama, a field of blood. War 
has been called the natural state of man. Certain it is, that it has 
raged with almost ceaseless fury in all generations of men, and its 
desolations have been more calamitous and destructive than famine, 
pestilence, and every other judgment, which an angry God hath 
ever sent upon a wicked world for its correction. It is time that 
the voice of the Prince of peace should be obediently heard; and 
that all his disciples and subjects, imbibing his spirit, should exert 
themselves in the holy cause of peace.' pp. 219, 220. 

' But there is a peace among men, more dear to the Prince of 
peace, than a civil peace ; I mean an ecclesiastical peace ; peace 
among the churches ; peace among all the professed disciples of one 
common Master, by whatever modes of opinion or diversity of cere- 
monies they be distinguished, or human names they be called. 
These shades, and this diversity, are perhaps unavoidable, in the 
present imperfect state. Nor are they of much consequence, if 
they be not made the occasion of uncharitable censures and bitter 
alienation. Indeed, they may be improved as the occasions of ex- 
ercising, strengthening, brightening some of the sweetest virtues 
and graces of the christian character. Let them be so improved, if . 
we would please our blessed Master. It is time that Christ be no 
longer wounded in the house of his friends ; it is high time that the 
head be no longer pierced in the unchristian -strife of the members. 
We must learn to receive one another, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tion ; to judge one another less by opinions, and more by the graces . 
of a christian temper, and the beauty of holiness.' pp.221, 222. 

Jesus came to proclaim the benignity of the Divine 
Being, and to introduce and perpetuate on earth the 
blessings of peace and love. But what has been the 
result? How far has Christianity attained its end? 
What monuments of its- power meet the eye ? Has it 
put an end to the evils of denunciation and strife ? Has 
it lulled to rest the revengeful passions x>f man ? Has 
it freed the earth , from the crimes and miseries of 
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war ? Were the records of our Saviour's words ob- 
literated, and you were left to infer the character of 
his religion from the general practice of nations and 
communities, calling themselves christian, in all ages 
since the hand of pagan persecution was withdrawn, 
what would be your conclusion ? That Christianity 
breathed a spirit of peace ? That it was a religion 
whose very essence is love ? That pride, and selfish- 
ness, and lust of power were forbidden, and meekness, 
and charity, and forbearance, carefully and earnestly 
enjoined ? 

Let us suppose that an inhabitant of some other 
planet were permitted to visit the earth, with which he 
was before wholly unacquainted ; and that, after the 
surprise occasioned by the novel scene, that would 
hurst on his view, had a little subsided, he should re- 
solve to render himsfelf familiar with the character of 
the new race of beings found here, and with the oc- 
cupations in whiqh they have been engaged for centu- 
ries. And let us suppose his first inquiries to be con- 
fined to christian nations. 

You go back with him to the days of the first chris- 
tian emperor, Constantine, when Christians, having 
ceased to be persecuted from without, began to perse- 
cute and torment each other. You tell him of the 
schisms, which from that day to the present, have rent 
the church ; of the bitter animosities, which have been 
generated in its bosom ; of anathemas, fines, imprison- 
ment, exile, and death, inflicted for differences of. 
opinion, often relating to points of the most trivial, or. 
abstruse nature. You introduce him to a knowledge 
of the sophistical reasonings, the contentions) and ca- 
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bals of councils and synods, which were for centuries 
the disgrace and pest of Christendom. You go over 
with him the history of ecclesiastical usurpations and 
tyranny. You describe to him the pride, the indo- 
lence, the luxury and vices of the clerical and monk* 
ish orders. You take him into the dungeons of the 
inquisition ; you bid him mark the instruments of tor- 
ture which lie scattered around him ; and you tell him 
of the multitude of unoffending victims who have 
writhed in mortal agony there. You traverse with 
him the various countries of Christendom. You show 
him the bloody edicts which have deformed their stat- 
ute books. You tell him of the benefactors to science, 
to religion, and to humanity, who have been rewarded 
with a prison, or the stake. You point to Galileo, 
condemned to cells of the inquisition in Italy, and 
Grotius sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in Hol- 
land. You visit Geneva, where you behold the learn- 
ed and good Servetus, a victim to the arts of Calvin, 
burned by a slow fire of green wood. You accompa- 
ny him to France, and among other atrocities commit- 
ted in the name of religion, you inform him of the 
dreadful tragedy of St Bartholomew, during which, 
many thousands of Protestants were massacred in cold 
blood, by the command of a monarch styled, Most 
Christian. You pass over to England, where he sees 
Protestants burning Catholics, and Catholics, Protes- 
tknts, as either acquire the ascendancy. You tell him 
of the multitude of unfortunate beings, who there, and 
in this country, were put to death for the imaginary 
crime of witchcraft. You show him the bloody re- 
cordof Spanish cruelty in South America. You takfc 
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kirn on board an. African slave ship, and there describe 
to him the infamous traffic in human flesh, in which 
christian nations have been engaged. 

But you have not yet done. You have one specta- 
cle more to exhibit. You have yet to show him the 
horrors of public war. You take him to a field of bat- 
tle ; you point to the heaps of slain ; and bid him lis- 
ten to the agonies of the wounded and dying. You 
follow with him the march of the victorious army, 
through devastated provinces, and bid him mark the 
peaceful inhabitants, flying from their homes, their la- 
bors interrupted, their shops and their farms deserted, 
their towns and villages plundered and burnt. You 
enter with him a besieged city ; you bid him observe 
the ravages of famine and pestilence within its walls ; 
and show him the brutal license and excess which fol- 
low its capture, and which spare no age, nor sex. 
Turning from scenes of carnage, you conduct him to 
the homes of the slain, now the habitation of the wid- 
ow and orphan. And when he inquires of you the 
cause of these accumulated horrors, you tell him per- 
haps, that it is a war of conquest, waged from mere 
lust of dominion ; or perhaps, a war undertaken by 
some tyrant, to, defend a point of false honor; per- 
chance a religious war, a crusade against heretics, or 
infidels. And you inform him that, leaving out of view 
wars and insurrections of less magnitude, the great 
wars in which christian nations have been engaged* by 
recent computation, amount to two hundred and nine- 
ty ; of which ninety have been either wars of ambi- 
tion, plunder, or revenge ; forty-one, arising from dis- 
puted titles to crowns } and twenty-eight, wars under- 
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taken on account of religion ; and you add the reply 
said to have been made to the emperor of a great na- 
tion in the east, when urged to receive christian mis- 
sionaries into his dominions — ( Christians have whiten- 
ed with human bones all the countries into which they 
have been admitted. '* 

Now ask the imaginary stranger, after this survey of 
Christendom, what sort of religion he supposes that 
beings who have been thus occupied for centuries, posr 
sess, and what the character of the Divinity they wor- 
ship ; — could he be induced to believe, that the God 
they profess to adore and imitate, is a Being whose 
characteristic attribute is love ; that they hold a reli- 
gion which is his gift, which forbids, pride and revenge, 
and inculcates throughout a meek, a gentle, and pa- 
cific temper? Could be be induced to believe this ? - 
No. 

This, it may be said, is- presenting the dark side of 
the picture. True, it is so. . Christianity has nourish** 
ed in multitudes, a spirit of true piety and virtue ; it • 
has carried consolation into the dwellings of affliction J 
it has rendered important services to the cause of let- * 
ters and of humanity. These should never be forgot- 
ten in an estimate of its fruits. Still, the evils just re- . 
ferred to have existed, and, in part, still exist. Chris- 
tians have never since the first ages, been united in . 
bonds of fraternal affection. Still, charity, is a nam* 
on their lips, not a feeling in their hearts. They have 
never kept the ' unity of the spirit in the bond of 

* Christian Spectator, for Dec. 1830, which gives the above re- , 
suits, taken mostly from the publications of the American Peace „ 
Society. 
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/peace/ and they appear as far from it now, as they 
ever were. Still, the practice of human butchery, and 
the miseries of war continue, and there 'appears little 
prospect of their speedy termination. Christians have 
yet much to leam. Christianity has not yet accom- 
plished its work. It has not infused its pure and be- 
nevolent spirit into the great mass of believers. The 
deficiencies of christians, indeed, afford matter of hu- 
miliating reflection. Never was a law more disre- 
garded than the christian law of love. 

Of the evils of war, of its sources in the selfish or 
revengeful passions of human nature, and the means of 
mitigating its horrors, and bringing about, if possible, 
its final abolition, we shall not at present attempt to 
speak. 

The animosity which exists among christian sects, 
is an evil of less magnitude, it is true, than public war, 
but equally inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel, and 
opposed to common justice and humanity. This evil, 
we. think, calls loudly for a remedy. There is one 
lesson, particularly, which christians have to learn, be- . 
fore bitterness and denunciation will cease, and that is, 
a practical belief of their own fallibility. The conse- 
quence of such a belief will be, modesty and modera- 
tion in proposing and defending their own views, and 
respect fox the character and indulgence for the sup- 
posed errors of those who differ from them in religious 
opinion. Intolerance and bigotry come from a feeling 
of certainty that we are right, and others wrong, and 
this feeling implies a , tacit belief of our superiority to 
deception, our exemption from the possibility of error, 
that is, of our infallibility. Analyze the feelings and 
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views of those who are so ready to denounce others as 
unbelievers and impious, deniers of the ; Lord that 
bought them, who shut the gates of mercy on all who 
do not belong to their own little sect, you will find that 
no pope was ever more certain that he held the truth 
than they. The language of their actions, if not of 
their lips, is, others believe that they are right, but we 
know that we are so. Indeed, such language is some- 
times heard. Now this is the very spirit of popery. 

The great lesson, then, which christians have to 
learn is, a lesson of humility and candor, growing out 
of a practical belief of their liability to error. Fur- 
ther, they must learn not to ascribe to the Divine Be- 
ing the passions, the weaknesses, and infirmities of hu- 
man nature, and not to suppose that, having endowed 
man with only finite capacities, he will punish him for 
speculative error, which, from the very constitution of 
his nature, he cannot escape* 

These lessons one would think the easiest imagina- 
ble to be acquired. But the history of nearly eigh- 
teen hundred years, proves the reverse. Christians 
are as far from being united in affection — united in 
opinion they never have been, and never can be— » 
they are as far from being united in affection now, as 
they were in the days of Origen, or Athanasius. They 
are as bigoted and exclusive, as unjust and illiberal in 
their estimate of each other's views and attainments* 
In some respects they are more so. The age is grow- 
ing more and more narrow and sectarian. c This wis- 
dom, 9 says St James, alluding to similar bitterness* 
contention, and strife, * this wisdom comteth not from 
above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. 9 . 
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So much then has Christianity to effect before good 
will and peace will prevail on earth. It must over- 
come pride, selfishness, revenge, and lust of power ; 
it must divest men of a belief of their own infallibility, 
of bigotry, uncharitableness and narrow views, of the 
foolish conceit that God is altogether such an one as 
themselves, and that in dispensing the benefits of his 
mercy, he regards the barriers of sects and creeds. 

What then remains for us to perform ? What but 
that we endeavor to extend the sphere of our christian 
sympathy ; that we exhibit charitable judgment and 
candor ; that we strive to eradicate from our breasts 
those irascible and selfish passions, whence come un- 
candid speeches, strife, division, bitterness, and hate ; 
and that we make diligent efforts to inspire in others a 
horror of all injustice, cruelty, and intolerance ; a hor- 
ror of whatever interferes with the full enjoyment and 
exercise of freedom of thought, and the right of private 
judgment. And on this work we should enter with 
resolution and earnestness. Christians have been long 
enough engaged in strife of words, and foolish ques- 
tions, while the great precepts of love and charity have 
been neglected. It is time they went back to first 
principles. It is time they manifested a desire to soft- 
en animosity, to banish feuds, and ' seek the things 
which make for peace, 9 peace among themselves, and 
peace without, peace in the church, and peace 
throughout the world, O. P. D. 

23 
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O 

FAITH AND WORKS. ST. PAUL AND ST. JAMES RE- 
CONCILED. 

Few questions ^Bave so deeply agitatecFthe christian 
church in different ages, as that relating to the com- 
parative importance of faith and works. At one peri- 
od, or in one sect, we are told that all are to be saved 
by faith. At another period, or in a different denomi- 
nation, a supreme consequence has been attached to . 
good works. Now how are we to account for these 
apparently conflicting statements ? ' Are the sentiments 
of christians on this subject so radically different, as 
such language would seem to imply ? We believe not. 
We believe they have not fully understood each other's 
views, and their minds have been embarrassed by the 
seeming ambiguity of the scriptures, on the terms of 
acceptance with God. In the writings of St Paul, for 
example, we are taught that ' a man is justified by 
faith ;' and that ' by the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
be justified in the sight of God.' ' By grace,' says 
that apostle, c are ye saved through faith.' But in the 
epistle of St James, we are told that ' by works is a 
man justified, and not by faith only.' c Was not Abra- 
ham, our father, justified by works, when he had offer- 
ed his son Isaac upon the altar ?' Let us endeavor to 
reconcile these declarations of scripture, and exhibit 
the conditions of human salvation in such a light as 
shall make the bible appear consistent with itself and 
with the deductions of reason. In one passage it is ex- 
pressly said that ' we are saved by hope ;' while in an- 
other it is stated unequivocally that ' we are saved by 
grace ;' and in a third, ' he that believeth shall be 
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saved.' The fair inference, we think, is that our salva- 
tion is not to be ascribed to any single cause, as many 
seem to suppose. 

There is no word in the New Testament, perhaps, 
used in a greater variety of senses than the term faith. 
It most frequently denotes a belief in Jesus as the pro- 
mised Messiah, the Saviour of mankind. And the 
reason of its frequent recurrence in this sense is obvi- 
ous. The great controversy at that time was, wheth- 
er Jesus was the Messiah or not, and the Jews must be 
brought to believe, that is, have faith in him as such, 
before they would embrace his religion, which was to 
be the means of their moral renovation, and final ac- 
ceptance with God. The want of this faith was the 
grand defect as regarded the Jews. Until this was 
produced, nothing could be effected ; the gospel could 
not benefit them. The term was therefore of necessi- 
ty reiterated by the first teachers of Christianity. And 
if so in arguing with the Jews, not less with the Gen- 
tiles. To them the doctrines of the cross seemed 
' foolishness ;' and faith in Christ, that is, a belief in 
his divine mission, was to them a very different and 
a far more efficacious principle than it is usually with 
us. 

Again, St Paul addressing the Jews, has contrasted 
' faith ' with ' the deeds of the law,' thus creating in our 
minds another difficulty. 'By the deeds of the law, 9 
says he, ' shall no flesh be justified. 9 But what were 
these deeds? Moral actions? This we suspect is the 
impression received by the common reader. Yet to us 
it is evident they were something of a totally different 
nature. They* referred not to the law of conscience 
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and reason, but to the Mosaic, ceremonial law. Now 
although this ritual was intended by Jehovah for the 
moral benefit of his people, it appears both from the 
conduct of the Pharisees, as animadverted upon by our 
Saviour, and from the apostle himself, that the Jews 
expected to be saved by a mere outward observance 
of its demands. When therefore he addresses those 
who had been converted from Judaism to Christianity, 
he warns them against this error. Many of them were 
endeavoring to blend the rites and practices of their 
former religion with their present. But says St Paul, 
c in Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision,' that is, works of the law, i availeth anything, 
but faith.' And of what kind ? A simple belief, a 
dead faith ? No. ' But faith which worketh by love,' 
thus clearly showing, that it was ritual, not moral works, 
he would disparage. 

Writing to the Romans, the apostle argues with his 
Jewish brethren on their own- principles. Be it that 
the keeping of the Mosaic law, he seems to intend, 
would justify you. What claims have you in this re- 
spect ? Have you not so often violated this law, as to 
prove it insufficient to render you holy ? As many, 
therefore, as are of the works of the law, are under a 
curse. For how frequently have you transgressed the 
law you acknowledge. Yet the law requires a perfect 
obedience. He alone is a real Jew who is one in- 
wardly. Circumcision is of the heart. Seeing, then, 
the weakness of your religion, its utter in anility to ren- 
der vou perfect, you must admit that * by the works of 
the law, shall no flesh be justified,' It is faith, a belief 
in Christ, a religion which * worketh by love,' which 
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reaches and purifies the heart, the fountain of all 
deeds, that alone can secure you the favor of God. 

Let us now turn to the testimony of St James, and 
inquire how far it accords with that of the apostle 
whose opinion we have examined. His epistle was 
addressed, we may suppose, to those Jewish converts, 
who were established in their belief in Christ. Now 
what more natural than that these individuals, having 
obtained the grand requisite, faith in the Messiah, hav- 
ing embraced the offensive doctrines of the cross, and 
become christians in belief, should be disposed to rest 
in this helief, to rely on a merely speculative faith. 
This we doubt not they did. James therefore expos- 
tulates with them, and would show the unreasonable- 
ness of their so doing. He assumes them that it is not 
enough to say to the destitute, ' depart in peace, be ye 
warm and filled.' They must not only be hearers, but 
doers of the word. Abraham believed ; but he was 
called to give evidence of his belief. Thus faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was his faith 
made perfect. 9 But what were works then ? deeds of 
the law? those which St Paul pronounces unavailing? 
Most certainly not. For the law had not been pro- 
mulgated in the days of Abraham ; it came by Moses. 
Hence we perceive, that the works intended by James, 
were moral, virtuous works, such as we understand by 
the phrase, and totally different from those condemned 
by St Paul. 

That the latter did not intend to decry all works, is 

evident from the epistle already quoted.' ( God will 

render to every man according to his deeds; to the 

Jew first, and also to the Gentile. 9 And how often 

23* 
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likewise does he exhort to charity, kindness, to each 
and every virtue, which most surely he would never 
have done, if by these he intended those works by 
which no man shall be justified. That St James did 
not design to condemn faith* is no less manifest. ' If 
any of you lack wisdom,' says he, Met him ask of 
God ; but let him ask in faith.' So also when he says, 
a man is justified by works, and not by faith only, he 
declares his conviction that both are indispensable. 
Thus is it that the language of these two apostles on 
the comparative value of faith and works, although ap- 
parently irreconcilable, is made perfectly consistent. 
By faith, the one means a practical belief in our Sa- 
viour, a ' faith that worketh by love ;' the other, a mere 
assent to the fact of his divine mission, an inoperative 
principle ; the one understanding by works the deeds 
of the law, Jewish observances ; the other by the same 
Word meaning moral obedience, the test and seal of a 
true christian faith. 

What then is the source of the dissensions about 
believing aright, and trusting to our own righteous- 
ness ? 

Men do not interpret the scriptures correctly in those 
passages which relate to this important subject. c I 
build no hopes,' says one, ' on my own merits. I take 
my opinions from the bible.' ' By grace are ye saved 
through faith.' And what, we inquire, is the grace 
on which you would depend ? A gift you are com- 
pelled to receive ? A gift requiring no efforts to se- 
cure it ? ' The grace of God hath appeared,' we learn 
from St Paul, ' unto all men.' But for what purpose ? 
To save all men ? This you do not believe ; this the 
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passage does not declare. No. It hath appeared 
'teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world.' The grace then that saves a man 
through faith, is only the means of eternal happiness. 
These means have been furnished to all men ; but it 
is not a belief in them, it is only their efficacy in in- 
ducing us to live soberly, righteously, and godly, which 
is to procure our salvation. 

But * we are saved,' says the objector, * through 
faith, and not by works of righteousness.' These are 
the precise words of scripture. True. But what is 
the faith which is thus efficacious ? Is all faith a sa- 
ving principle ? * Thou believest there is one God ; 
thou doest well ; the devils also believe and tremble. 
But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works 
is dead ?' We are astonished that men mistake as 
they do, the purport of the apostle's language. They 
would toil and strive for a faith which should ' remove 
mountains,' and meantime seem entirely to forget 
that if they * have not charity they are nothing.' 

What, we would now ask, is that righteousness which 
men think thus unavailing? Is all that bears this 
name to be despised, neglected, or deprecated ? We 
have been told by not a few, that * all our righteous- 
nesses are as filthy rags.' But have those who thus 
quote the words of the prophet, a just conception of 
their import? To us it seems they have not. This 
language was employed not by the wicked and incor- 
rigible among the Jews, but by those who were peni- 
tent for their past sins. Now on the principle of 
those who condemn good works in the sinner, they 
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are not to be discarded by any means in the christian ; 
they are not filthy rags after regeneration. One of two 
things then is certain. Either the language in question 
is to be regarded as an expression of deep penitence in 
the pious, and thus to be understood figuratively, or 
as requiring some qualification, a construction which 
we believe its connexion absolutely demands, or it 
must be applied to other than christians, to the righte- 
ousness of pharisees, hypocrites, and the most aban- 
doned of men, persons whom no one supposes fit sub- 
jects for acceptance with God. 

Why will not men interpret these strong expressions 
according to nature, as well as revelation ? Why will 
they not explain scripture consistently? Does any 
one imagine king David the most corrupt of all men ? 
Was he not declared to be a man after God's own 
heart ? Yet in a psalm he has left us, nothing seems 
tdo humiliating for him to say of himself. Was St 
Paul literally ' the chief of sinners, 9 c not meet to be 
called an apostle,' ' a wretched man V Does he not 
say elsewhere, ' I suppose I was not a whit behind the 
very chiefest apostles.' Do not all men, even the 
most holy, experience fluctuations of feeling ? Why 
then seek to build an universal doctrine on casual 
expressions of good men uttered in an hour of despon- 
dency ? Why limit and qualify one passage, yet re- 
fuse to do thus with another equally requiring it and 
equally perverted without it ?* 

Those who regard us as trusting to works alone, as 
undervaluing a true faith, misapprehend us. Incul- 
cate mere morality! Expect salvation for outward 
observances alone! Who entertains such opinions? 
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Believe that God has appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the secrets of men by Christ Jesus, and yet 
hold that our actions are to save us, that the state of 
the heart is unimportant ! The scriptures clearly dis- 
tinguish between those who '• go about to establish their 
own righteousness and those who submit themselves to 
the righteousness of God.' Is it then supposed that 
we confound all these distinctions, defend all that is 
or ever has been called right ? Let it not be imagined 
we have yet to learn that there is a false morality in 
the world ? We know full well that men are often 
governed in their conduct by a regard to fashion, pub- 
lic opinion, policy, a cold hearted prudence, that have 
an utter disregard both of final happiness, and the 
laws of the Deity. 

If there be upon earth a form of doctrine adapted 
to awaken the holiest affections of the soul, to purify 
human motives, and bind us in spirit to our Saviour and 
our God, that form is ours. Whatsoever is sublime, 
enduring, and elevating in piety, whatsoever tends to 
overcome selfishness, and render our wills conforma- 
ble to God's will, is comprised in the faith we receive. 
Be it our care, by the aid and blessing of heaven, to 
illustrate and extend the inward triumphs of this faith, 
to exhibit the fruits of joy, peace, and love, to sanctify 
ourselves body and soul an acceptable offering unto 
God. B. Y, 
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LINES WRITTEN BY A PARENT ON THE DEATH OF HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

Messrs Editors : — I send with pleasure, as I am 
permitted, the following lines written by a father upon 
the recent death of a very lovely and promising child, 
at an age, when her powers and affebtions were just 
developing in their freshness and purity. 

They are the warm, but true expressions of a deep 
sorrow, which will meet, I doubt not, a ready sympa- 
thy in every parental heart. They may help, also, to 
comfort that numerous company of mourners, who, 
as it pleases God, for wise though hidden purposes, 
are never found wanting. within even the narrowest 
circle of human families ; and who may be seeking 
some solace for their grief in the recollection of the 
virtues or the opening graces of their departed children. 

Yours, P. 



Farewell my darling child, a sad farewell, 
Thou art gone from earth in heavenly scenes to dwell. 
For sure if ever being, formed from dust, 
Might hope for bliss, thine is that holy trust. 
Spotless and pure, from God thy spirit came, 
Spotless it has returned, a brighter flame. 
Thy last, soft prayer was heard — No more to roam ; 
Thou art, ('twas all thy wish) thou art gone home. * 
Ours is the loss, the agonizing grief, 
The slow dead hours, the sighs without relief, 
The lingering nights, the thoughts of pleasure past, 
Memory, that wounds, and darkens to the last. 

* The lost word*, uttered but a few moments before her death, were, * I want to 
go home.' 
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How desolate the space, how deep the line, 
That parts our hopes, our fates, our paths, from thine ! 
We tread with faltering steps the shadowy shore; 
Thou art at rest, where storms can vex no more. 
When shall we meet again, and kiss away 
The tears of joy in one eternal day ? 

Most lovely thou ! in beauty's rarest truth ! 

A cherub's face, the breathing blush of youth ; 

A smile more sweet, than seemed to mortal given ; 

An eye that spoke, and beamed the light of heaven ; 

A temper, like the balmy summer sky, 

That soothes, and warms, and cheers, when life beats high ; 

A bounding spirit, which in sportive chase 

Gave, as it moved, a fresh and varying grace ; 

A voice, whose music warbled notes of mirth, 

Its tones unearthly, or scarce formed for earth : 

A mind, which kindled with each passing thought, 

And gathered treasures, when they least were sought,— 

These were thy bright attractions : these had power 

To spread a nameless charm o'er every hour. 

But that, which, more than all, could bliss impart, 

Was thy warm love, thy tender, buoyant heart, 

Thy ceaseless flow of feeling, like the rill, 

That fills its sunny banks, and deepens still. 

Thy chief delight to fix thy parents' gaze, 

Win their fond kiss, or gain their modest praise. 

When sickness came, though short, and hurried o'er, 
It made thee more an angel than before. 
How patient, tender, gentle, though disease 
Preyed on thy life ! — how anxious still to please ! 
How oft around thy mother's neck entwined 
Thy arms were folded, as to Heaven resigned ; 
How oft thy kisses on her pallid cheek, 
Spoke all thy love, as language ne'er could speak ! 
E'en the last whisper of thy parting breath 
Asked, and received a mother's kiss in death. 

But Oh ! how vain, by art, or words to tell , 
What ne'er was told, — affection's magic spell. 
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More vain to tell that sorrow of the soul, 

That works in secret, works beyond control, 

When death strikes down with sudden crush and power 

Parental Hope, and blasts its opening Flower. 

Most vain to tell, how deep that long despair, 

Which time ne'er heals, which time can scarce impair. 

Yet still I love to linger on the strain — 
Tis griefs sad privilege. — When we complain, 
Our hearts are eased of burthens hard to bear; 
We mourn our loss, and feel a comfort there. 
My child, my darling child, how oft with thee 
Have I passed hours of blameless ecstacy I 
How oft have wandered, oft have paused to hear 
Thy playful thoughts fall sweetly on my ear ! 
How oft have caught a hint beyond thy age, 
Fit to instruct the wise, or charm the sage ! 
How oft with pure delight have turned to see 
Thy beauty felt by all, except by 4hee ; 
Thy modest kindness, and thy searching glance ; 
Thy eager movements, and thy graceful dance ; 
And while I gaz'd with all a father's pride, 
Concealed a joy, worth all on earth beside. 

How changed the scene ! In every favorite walk 
I miss thy flying steps, thy artless talk j 
Where'er I turn, I feel thee ever near, 
Some frail memorial comes, some image dear. 
Each spot still breathes of thee — each garden flower 
Tells of the past, in sunshine, or in shower ; 
And, here, the chair, and, there, the sofa stands, 
Pressed by thy form, or polished by thy hands. 
My home, how full of thee ! — But where art thou ? 
Gone, like the sunbeam from the mountain's brow ; 
But, unlike that, once passed the fated bourne, 
Bright beam of Heaven, thou never shalt return. 
Tet, yet, it soothes my heart on thee to dwell, 
Louisa, darling child, farewell, farewell. 

May 1831. *. 
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Sermons accompanied by suitable Prayers, designed to be used 
in Families. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manchester, Eng. 
First American from the Second London Edition. Boston. L. C. 
Bowles. 1831. pp. 480, 8vo. 

This is of an excellent class of publications, always 
needed, and, we are happy to say, generally welcom- 
ed. The favorable reception given to the discourses 
of Newcome Cappe, and, since, to the posthumous 
volumes of Buckminster, Thacher, and Abbot, not 
to mention those of living preachers, and the uniform 
demand for good practical works, is a gratifying proof 
of the religious taste of the community; and, we 
hope, may encourage our best writers and best men to 
supply it. 

The plan of this volume recommends itself by many 
advantages ; it being the compilation of one, and the 
production of many ; uniting, thus, sufficient unity of 
design with a grateful variety of style and matter. Its 
object is not controversy, of which, as of another half 
exhausted topic, we are almost ready to say, with Dr 
Parr, — c enough there is, and more than enough,' — 
but the advancement of practical piety and true good- 
ness. It is particularly intended, says the editor, to 
help the observance of that ' imperative and pleasant,' 
though, we are sorry to add, neglected duty of family 
worship. Partly with this view, a prayer is appended 
to each of the sermons. Of these prayers, some will 
be found excellent. In others, may be observed 
what is often found in compositions of this class, writ- 
24 
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ten for a set purpose and for publication, a defect in 
simplicity, or in tbe language appropriate to prayer ; 
which should invariably be that of direct address, not 
being intended to teach men, but to offer our worship 
and requests to God. 

Of the sermons, we can cordially say with the 
American editor, 'that they present clear and ani- 
mating views of some of the most interesting topics of 
religion, well adapted at once to convince the under- 
standing and to affect the heart ; — free from empty 
declamation, and some of them abounding in passages 
of true and pathetic eloquence.' In so brief a notice 
as our present limits prescribe, we cannot select, as 
we might desire, from any ; but among those which 
we have looked over with particular pleasure, we may 
mention that on ' Family worship,' by the editor ; 
those on the ' Duty of bearing one another's burdens ;' 
that on the ' Importance of the religious and moral 
education of the young ;' one of which has been re- 
printed as a tract, by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion ; one on * The best preparation for a time of sick- 
ness j' and another on the certainty of a day of judg- 
ment, in which the great doctrine of impartial retribu- 
tion according to character, is with great solemnity set 
forth. 

Among the authors of these discourses, we see with 
pleasure the names of some whom we have known, 
and of others of whom we have heard ; successors in 
their respective places, of wise and holy men, who 
have gone, and themselves serving their generation 
faithfully according to the will of God. We rejoice 
to welcome these fruits of their labors, and to present 
them to our American friends, as in the beautiful vol- 
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time before us, in so attractive a dress. May a bless- 
ing from Him, who alone giveth blessing, attend this 
and all the efforts of these, our English brethren, for 
the advancement of evangelical truth. And, though 
separated at a wide distance in the scenes of our du- 
ties, may we and they be found fellow-workers with 
God and with Christ in the great cause of human sal- 
vation. 



COMPLAINTS AND CALUMNIES AGAINST HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. , 

Letter to Governor Lincoln in relation to Harvard University, from 
F. C. Gray. Second Edition, witk an Appendix. 

This Letter deserves, and we believe, has obtained 
an extensive circulation, and the friends of the Univer- 
sity, of truth, and good learning, will thank Mr Gray for 
the important service he has rendered the public by is- 
suing it at the present time. Something of the kind 
seemed called for, by the violent and reiterated at- 
tacks upon the college, chiefly by the advocates of the 
modern exclusive doctrines. The friends of the 
University, we believe, never had greater reason than 
now to rejoice in die tokens of its prosperity and suc- 
cess. But there is a sect or party in the state, which 
seems dissatisfied with the freedom of thought, and 
especially freedom of religious inquiry enjoyed within 
its venerable walls. It stands aloof from all sectarian 
views and influences. It is in the noblest sense of the . 
term a liberal institution ; requiring no creeds or sub- 
scriptions ; authorizing no persecution on account of re- 
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ligious opinions ; but laboring diligently to promote the 
cause of sound learning, of pure morals, and a ration- 
al piety. This is the only fault its enemies can fu\d 
with it. It is anti-sectarian, and it is the only literary 
and theological institution in our land that is so. This 
u its great distinction, and with the ample means of 
education it affords, places it on an eminence, and gives 
it a lustre and dignity. And hence the dissatisfaction 
manifested in regard to it. It is not under orthrdox 
control, not exclusive. It is not pledged to any par- 
ty or sect, and will not be ; and hence these lamen- 
tations over its degeneracy. 

Such is the source of the bitterest complaints against 
Harvard University. Other causes of dissatisfaction, 
if they exist, are very trivia], and would soon, we sus- 
pect, be found to vanish altogether, were the objection 
arising from its anti-sectarian character once well dis- 
posed of. 

* There are not so many students in Cambridge,' it 
is objected, ' as in some other colleges. 9 But there 
are none, says Mr Gray, in which an education can 
be obtained 'nearly so complete, 9 and something is 
done every year ' to make it still better ;' and what 
parents will consider more important than all besides, 
there are none in which the * morals and manners of 
youth are more carefully and more successfully guard- 
ed and improved,' Then the complaint that Harvard 
is deficient in numbers comes with a very ill grace 
from those who by * secret cabals or open clamors,' by 
all the arts of misrepresentation and intrigue, are en- 
deavoring to deter parents from sending their sons to 
it for an education, telling them that by doing so they 
' put at hazard. their salvation and that of all their posh 
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terity. 1 But after all, to what does this charge of de- 
ficiency amount? Harvard has more students than 
any other college in the Union, with the exception of 
Tale, which offers greater inducements to a certain 
class of pupils in the much larger amount of charitable 
assistance it affords. At Yale, as Mr Gray informs us, 
* one hundred and forty-four undergraduates receive 
charitable aid, and only thirty four in Harvard,' and 
without that assistance the number at Tale would be 
sensibly diminished. 'We are told,' he adds, ' that 
some Colleges attract more students from other states 
than Harvard. This is true. But she attracts many 
more students from her own State, than any other In- 
stitution from the State to which it belongs. Which is 
the greater praise ?' 

But complaint is made with regard to the expen- 
ses of an education at Cambridge, and it is true they 
are greater there than at some other colleges. But 
this ' results from the nature of things and not from 
any fault of the college.' Rent, fuel, and food, are un- 
doubtedly cheaper in some other places, Amherst, for 
instance, than at Cambridge, and in this respect colleges 
in the interior have an advantage over Harvard. But 
those articles are cheaper at Harvard than * any where 
else near it, and this by the exertions and at the ex- 
pense of the College Government.' The students are 
furnished with board at one dollar and seventy-Jive 
cents a week, and with rooms at half the sum they cost 
on*, of college, and with wood at the lowest rate it 
can be afforded, ' bought in .the cheapest season, in 
large quantities by the Institution, and dealt out to the 
students as they want it, without profit.' 
24* 
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With respect to the other expenses of education* 
including those for instruction and books, ' they are 
less/ it is urged by Mr Gray, ' at Cambridge, than 
they can be in any other part of New England.' Books 
are furnished by th4 Institution at the lowest possible 
rates at which they can be obtained in this country or 
in Europe. If the student at Cambridge pays more for 
them than the students at some other colleges, it is be- 
cause he buys more. But what he does buy, he buys 
cheaper. So of instruction. The students at Cam- 
bridge may pay more for it than the students else- 
where, but the latter ' do not get so much of it in pro- 
portion to the cost, and therefore it is not so cheap.' — 
' But some persons would not have so many books 
and so much instruction.' These, no doubt, may be 
better suited elsewhere than at Cambridge. 

The necessary expenses of a student at Harvard, 
4 including every thing but clothing,' are stated by Mr 
Gray as not exceeding two hundred and ten dollars a 
year. 

After several pages of interesting remarks on the 
funds of the college, and the manner of employing 
them, on appropriations for the Library, and the rea- 
sons for such appropriations, on the real uses of a 
Library, and the value of classical learning, Mr 
Gray proceeds to treat of the charges against the col- 
lege relating especially to theological subjects, and he 
gives them, we think, P as ample a refutation as could be 
wished. First, with regard to the Hollis Professor of 
Divinity, it is urged, that the Statutes of the Profess 
sorship require him to be ' orthodox,' and by this it 
is contended that the founder of the Professorship. 
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meant that he should be a Trinitarian. As evidence of 
this, it is argued that Hollis was himself a Trinitarian ; 
but he was also a Baptist, yet he does not require his 
Professor to be such, and how are we authorized to in- 
fer that he deemed it indispensable that he should be 
a Trinitarian ? In the ' Plan or Form ' to which the 
Professor is to express his assent at his inauguration, 
he is required to promise that he will ' explain and 
open the scriptures to his pupils witti integrity and 
faithfulness, according to the best light that God shall 
give him, 9 that is, he is left perfectly free in his in* 
quiries and expositions. May we not hence infer that 
it is ' possible that Mr Hollis might have thought Or- 
thodoxy to be a belief in the Scriptures exactly as 
they are written, allowing each man to interpret them 
according to the best light which shall be given to him, 
whatever color that light might put on them ?' If so, 
all his directions appear ' plain, intelligible and con- 
sistent ;' otherwise there is an apparent contradiction, 
since his Professor is required to be a Trinitarian, yet 
it is made obligatory on him to explain the scriptures 
according to his best information and judgment, though 
they should lead him to a rejection of the Trinity. 

That the Orthodoxy of Hollis was such as just de- 
scribed, and not of an exclusive character, Mr Gray 
thinks we have a right to infer from the part which he 
and bis friends took in the famous ' Salter's Hall ' con- 
troversy, which occurred a little before the establish- 
ment of the Divinity Professorship at Cambridge. In 
that controversy they strenuously contended against the 
imposition of any test of doctrine except the Scriptures 
themselves ; and in a letter of advice to some clergy* 
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men in the west of England they refused to declare their 
belief of the Trinity, and for this their names were 
published on the ' black list,' as it was called. 
With several of the persons whose names appeared in 
this list Hoilis consulted in regard to the ' Rules and 
Orders,' of his Professorship. They were his confi- 
dential friends and advisers. ' Now is it possible,' 
asks Mr Gray, ' to believe, that Hoilis, and his friends 
who were in the black list, meant to require his 
Professor to submit to a test, and formally to de- 
clare his belief in the Trinity? — the very thing they had 
been contending against so strenuously.' 

Some very just and valuable observations follow on 
the subject of creeds, which we would gladly transfer to 
our pages, but we have not room. 

' But there is a Theological School connected with 
the College, and this school is said to be sectarian.' 
Of the history of this school Mr Gray gives a very sat- 
isfactory sketch in a note appended to the second edi- 
tion of his Letter. Students in Theology have resided 
at the University from the earliest times, and this ap- 
pears to have been contemplated by the founders of 
the college, which was dedicated to ' Christ and the 
Church.' In 1815, it was thought by the Corporation 
of the University, that some further provision for The- 
ological education was needed, and funds were raised, 
and a Society soon after formed for this purpose. 

The Theological school was subsequently organized, 
subject to the control of a joint board, composed of the 
Corporation, and five Trustees, to be chosen by the 
' Society for the Promotion of Theological Education 
in Harvard University.' In 1 819, a ' Theological De- 
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partment, or Faculty of Theology,' was regularly in- 
stituted. The school at this time was strictly part of 
the University. There were those, however, who 
thought an entire separation of it from the College 
desirable ; others thought it neither desirable nor pos- 
sible. It appears that in October, 1824, a committee 
of the Society above alluded to, in a Report, ex- 
pressed doubts whether such a separation could be 
* lawfully effected,' for the funds having been contribu- 
ted for the promotion of Theological education in the 
University, and subjected to the control of the Corpora- 
tion, and having been accepted by them, it might 
be considered a violation of a trust to introduce the 
contemplated change without the consent of all the 
original contributors, some of whom were dead. The 
committee further expressed the opinion that the sep- 
aration if practicable, was, under all the circumstances 
of the case, unnecessary and inexpedient.' Some 
members of this committee, were gentlemen of high le- 
gal attainments, and the Report was accepted unani- 
mously. The Society was then reorganized, and its 
Directors took the * general oversight and superinten- 
dence ' of the school, subject however, to the control 
of the Corporation from whom they .derived their pow- 
er, and thus the school continued to form a part of the 
University. A building was afterwards erected, part- 
ly from the proceeds of the funds formerly collected, 
and partly by a new subscription, for the ' use of the 
Students in the Theological School in Cambridge.* 
Neither the building nor the funds can be legally trans- 
ferred to the use of any other Theological School, but 
must forever remain for the use and benefit of the 
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School in the University, and tljus its separation be- 
comes impracticable. 

The Society, with the consent of the Corporation 
withdrew, last autumn, from all connexion with the 
School, and the Corporation proceeded in conse- 
quence to form new statutes, which were ratified by 
the Overseers in February, 1831. 

* The only effect of the statutes on the condition of this Department 
of the University was, to transfer the power of making regulations 
for instruction and discipline in it; — a power formerly exercised 
by the Directors under the control and responsibility of the Corpo- 
ration, and which, on the retirement of the Directors must, with- 
out these statutes, have been exercised immediately by the Corpo- 
ration itself;— to transfer this power to the Theological Faculty, 
and thus place them in the 'same state of practical independence in 
the. ordinary management of the School, and of subjection to the au- 
thority of the College Government, whenever they shall see fit to 
exercise it, in which the Faculties of Law and Medicine are placed. 9 
' Such,' says Mr Gray, 'is the connexion of this Seminary with the 
College government ; and it is not easy to imagine any other state 
of things, in which so little authority should be exercised by the 
government over the School, unless all connexion between them 
be destroyed ; which would occasion the forfeiture not only of the 
funds received but of our plighted faith also, and the violation of our 
solemn obligations to obey the directions of the living and to fulfil the 
will of the dead. Those, who recommend incurring the forfeiture 
of these funds, cannot certainly be aware, that it involves a gross 
dereliction of duty.' pp. 66, 57. 

No more Theological instruction is given to the un- 
dergraduates, now thap formerly. The public lectures 
of theHollis Professor which, until within a few years, 
all the students were required to attend, being now de- 
livered on Sunday, as a course of sermons, are only 
heard by those who choose to worship in the college 
chapel. The new Statutes make it the duty of the 
Theological Professors to offer daily prayers in the 
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chapel, and this is all which the undergraduates need 
hear from them.- . To these prayers, observes Mr 
Gray, the l only objection seems to be that they omit 
every thing peculiar to any particular sect or party ; 
and this by the people of Massachusetts will undoubt- 
edly be deemed a high commendation.' To so little 
do the charges of sectarianism against the college 
amount, and so groundless are all fears growing out of 
the connexion of the Theological school with the 
University. 

To the objection that the preachers at the chapel 
are Unitarians, it is answered, that ' no student is re- 
quired to hear them. Every one may attend any oth- 
er church which he, pr his parents shall prefer.' 

But then all the officers of the college ' from the 
President down to the Janitor ' it is asserted, are Uni- 
tarian.. But what is the fact ? Of the fifteen ? per- 
manent officers having any connexion with the under- 
graduates, or receiving any pay from the college 
funds,' and appointed within the last ten years, the 
President excepted, eight belong to the several sects 
of Trinitarians, and only six are Unitarians. 

Such are some of the facts and arguments of the 
Letter. It contains much valuable matter which our 
limits do not permit us to notice. As before intimated, 
however, it has already obtained a wide circulation, 
and we conclude with expressing the hope that it will 
be generally read by the people of this Common- 
wealth. The publication is timely, and cannot fail to be 
useful, more especially as the writer being connected 
with an orthodox church, cannot be supposed to feel 
any undue partiality for the doctrines of Unitarianism. 
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TIMES OF THE SAVIOUR. 

The Times of the Saviour. By Harriet Martineau. From the 
English Edition. Boston. Leonard C. Bowles. 1831. pp. 132. 

It is impossible to read this little book with indifference. It will 
be found, especially to the young, at once interesting and instruct- 
ing. It deserves a prominent place among those useful works, 
which, . with a happy mixture of imagination and reality, are in- 
tended to illustrate the • times of our Saviour.' There is no little 
ingenuity in the manner, in which the writer contrives to inter- 
weave the real history of the gospels with her fictitious narrative. 
It is no small part of her praise, as of her success, that she has in 
po instance allowed her fancy to violate the simplicity or truth of 
the evangelical record. 

At the opening of the work, she introduces three young Jews* 
conferring together on * Him, who was to. come, the hope of Isra- 
el ; f astonished, delighted, almost convinced, by the words and 
works of * the Teacher ;' and finally yielding their prepossessions, 
interests, and connexions as Israelites, to a grateful faith in the 
Messiah. Under several distinct chapters, of which we might se- 
lect as most pleasing, the two significantly called ' the hope of the 
Hebrew,' and.' the wilderness gladdened' she exhibits < the Mas- 
ter* in his mild dignity, in his gracious words, and his works of 
mercy. And nothing can be more engaging, nothing more lovely 
and venerable, than the picture she has drawn. 

There is here and there, an affectation of expression, which we 
wish had been avoided. But, on the whole, we have looked over 
few works of deeper interest And, for the information it con- 
veys, in the pleasantest manner, of the customs, opinions, prepos- 
sessions of the Jews ; its familiar, but accurate references to the 
various scenes of our Saviour's ministry, to the cities, villages, and 
rivers of Palestine, and thence the knowledge it may give of sa- 
cred geography, we commend the little volume to the attention of 
teachers and to the libraries of Sunday Schools. 
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evils, 31. 
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of his writings, 129. 
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seqq — mistakes about, 35— 
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233. 
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Grace, means of, <241. 
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H. 

Hall, Robert, account of, by an 
American traveller, 64— char- 
acter of his preaching, 66— his 
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Hawes, Kev. Joel, character of 
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. ing to the prophet, 172. 

Hints, advisory, on the subject 
of* preaching, 211. 

Hollis, his catholic spirit, 283 — 
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Professorship, 141, 283-'form' 
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. fessor at his inaugeration, 142. 
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145. 

Hopkins' system of divinity, ef- 
fects of its publication, 29— its 
opposers, 131. 
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Inconsistency between Christian 
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tice, 257. 

Installations, Unitarian, 48, 96. 

Isaiah lxiv. 6, explained, 255. 



Jewish and Christian religions, 
127. * 

L. 

Lavater, J. C, Letter of, to 

. Mendelsohn, 93. 

Law, deeds of, what St Paul 
meant by the phrase, 297. 

Liberal and Orthodox parties in 
N. England, origin of,. 29. 

Lincoln, Gov. Mr Gray's Letter 
to, relating to Harvard Uni- 
versity, 279. 

life, what ? 1 — does not consist 
in apathy and repose, 2— nor 
in sensuality, 3— nor devotion 
to the world, 4— the vigor, 
perfection, and use of our 
whole nature, 1 , 5, — means of 

. attaining its ends, 6. 

Luther, his opinion of the Cal- 
vinists, and the Spirit of the 
Calvinists, 81 — objects to the 
term trinity, 83. 

M. 

Martineau, Harriet, her 'Tra- 
ditions of Palestine, 138— 
American edition of, 288. 

Massachusetts, ecclesiastical af- 
faire o(f 27, et seqq. . 

May, Rev. S. J., his Letters to 
DrHawes,22& 

Means of grace, .241. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, 
the Jewish Philosopher, 40, 
91. 

Mendelsohn, Moses, memoirs of, 
40, 89-HJuoted, ;43, 44, 4*- 
his letter to Lavater, 90— eb- 
jections to religious controver- 
sy, ft).— yiews of prosely tism, 
91. 

Ministerial intercourse, ortho- 
dox measures relating to, 72 
e of threatening, lb.- 



sociations, oppression practised 
by, 73, . 
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are, 193 — what they were in 

. the primitive church, 194 — 
how constituted 196— their of- 
fice and authority, 200— their 
usurpations, 202-who are min- 
isters at the present day, 206. 

Miseries of war, 261. 

M unlock, Rev. Dr, treatment 
of, .by his colleagues, 78. 

Murray, the Universalist, 166, 
209. 

IN. 

New Year, I. 



Oberlin, Letter of, on the Uni- 
tarianism of the first three 
centuries, noticed, 133. 

Obtaining religion, objections to 
the phrase, 242. ' 

Officers, church, who they are, 
and what their power, 108— 
how appointed in primitive 
times, 196. 

Opinions, religious, changes in, 
in New England within fifty 
years, 128, 163, 208. 

Oppression practised by ministe- 
rial associations, 73. 

Ordination, what, 197. 

Ordinations, Unitarian, 48, 190, 
240. 

Origen pronounces Christ not an 
objett of prayer, 184. 

Original poetry, 10, 108, 171, 
214,274. 

Orthodox of the present day, 
want of union among, 82, quo- 

. tation from an orthodox writer 
concerning, ib. 
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days of Augustine and Atha- 
nasius, 227. 



Parent, lines of, on the death of 
a daughter, 274. 
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nia and Georgia, 238. 

Pilgrims, the early New Eng- 
land, attachment to doctrines 
not the ' main spring of their 
enterprise,' 229-— come to en- 
joy practical freedom, ib, — 
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covenant!, 232. 

Plea for consistency, addressed 
to Unitarians, 66, et seqq. 

Poetry, original, 10, 108, 171, 
214, 274. 

Preaching, standard of, at the 
present day, 50— caution re- 
quired in regard to, 63— de- 
fects of, before the, time of 
Whitefield, 208-present char- 
acter, 210— defects, 211. 

Preface to an Album, 214. 

Presbyter, see bishop. 

Providence, Divine, 11, et seqq- 
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general laws, 16 — special 
modes of operation, 16 — objec- 
tions, 17 — general and particu- 
lar providence not distinguish- 
able by us, 18— design of pro- 
vidence, beneficent, 21 — re- 
sult depends on us, 23. 

Pulpit, claims upon, 49. 



Reason and faith, rights of, 109. 

Recollection and remarks of an 
aged clergyman, respecting 
the chances of religious opin- 
ion in New England, 188, 
163,208. 

Reflections at the close o( a com- 
munion service, 24. 

Reformation, doctrines of, what, 
79. 

Reformers, want of harmony 
among, 80. 

Regeneration, explained, 117— 
objections to the popular views 

. of, 123, et seqq— 155, et seqq. 

Religion, mistakes about the 
method of obtaining it, 244. 



Revivals, system of, 246— how 
far objectionable, 247— may be 
productive of more harm than 
good, ib. — New Lebanon con- 
vention's opinion of, r 234 — nev- 
er have been approved by so- 
ber Christians of New En- 
gland, ib.— used to establish 
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Rights of reason and faith, trans- 
lated from the JRevat Protes- 
tante, 104. 

S. 

Sabbath morning, lines on, 171. 

Saviour, times of, 288. 

School, Sunday, sketch of a plan 
for, 216. 

Sermons, edited by J. R. Beard, 
Bowles' edition of, noticed, 277. 

Servetus, his death procured by 
Calvin, 82, note. 

Sin, penalties of, designed to be 
corrective, 37— coincident with 
natural effects, ib.— Sin against 
the Holy Ghost, what, 145, 
et seqq. 

Sins of Christendom, 267. 

Society for promoting theologi- 
cal education in Harvard Uni- 
versity, 254. 
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ply to Mr Whitman, 184, its 
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184, its opinion of creeds, 185. 
Stuart, Professor, Whitman's Let- 
ters, to, 45— his mode of ad- 
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ject of Unitarians, and Unita- 
rian publications, 77— his pol- 
icy relating to the New Haven 
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Sunday school, plan for a, 216. 

The dead praise not the Lord- 
original poetry, 10. 

Theological school in Harvard 
University, its history, 
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misstatements respecting it cor- 
rected, 140, 187, effects of 
the recent Statutes of, 286— 
its connexion with the Univer- 
sity, ib. 

Times of the Saviour, t>y Har- 
riet Martineau, 288. 

Tracts, orthodox, distribution of, 
in Unitarian parishes, 85. 

Traditions of Palestine, by Har- 
riet Martineau, character of, 
125. 

Traveller, an American, his ac- 
count of Rev. Robert Hail of 
England, 64. 

Tribunals, ecclesiastical, 73. 
U. 

'Unitarian Christian/ a new 
periodical, notice of, 239. 

4 Unitarian Essayist,' notice of, 
235. 

Unitarian Ordination, Installa- 
tions and Dedications, 45 96, 
190,240. 

Unitarianism, influence of the 
views it inculcates of human 
nature, 67— of God, 58— of 
Jesus Christ, 68— of Chris- 
tian charity, 60— of the scrip- 
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Theological School in, 170, 
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W. 
War, miseries of, 261. 
Watson, Mrs Elizabeth, obitu- 
ary notice of 193. 
Wayland Pres. his views of the 
atonement, 235— extracts from 
his sermon, 236, 237. 
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' While I was musing the fire 
burned '—original poetry, 108. 
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time of, 28— effects of his 
preaching, 209. 
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—analysis of, 70, ett seqq. 
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